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Every 


hs A BIG MOMENT for any mother or 
father — baby’s first steps! And it’s a 
sign of even bigger things to come. A sign 
your family is growing up. A sign that soon 
they will be needing the home you've been 
dreaming about — the happy, healthy, 
comfortable home every child deserves. 
It may bea tiny cottage. It may be a big 
estate. But building or buying that home 
is one of the most important decisions you 
may ever have to make. Important for the 
health and comfort of your family for 
years to come. And the surest way to pro- 


vide for their comfort and pro- 


child deserves this chance 


mark of merit on heating and plumbing 
products stands for the very best. The best 
in radiator heating, in warm air furnaces, 
in winter air conditioners—engineered to 
operate efficiently with any type of fuel. 
The best in bathtubs, lavatories, water 
closets, in kitchen sinks and laundry trays 
—styled for smart beauty, designed for last- 
ing service. Yet these famous products cost 
no more than others. 

So give your child the chance every 
child deserves—the chance to grow up in 


a home planned for beauty, planned for 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT. /!': 

your guide to the finest in plumbing fix- 

tures as well as the most efficient heating 
equipme:.t designed by American-Standard for yout 
health and comfort. Yet they cost no more than others. 


health and comfort—a home planned the 
American-Standard way. 


Before planning your home, send for our new 
Home Book. It pictures recreatior 
rooms, bathrooms, kitchens in fu 





tect their health is to buy heat- 
ing equipment and plumbing 
fixtures that bear the Amer- 
ican-Standard mark of merit. 


Like the sterling mark on 





silver, the American-Standard 


American - Standard 


Ceeving the Nations Health, and Comic 


MEATING 


color. Gives details on all types o! 
American- Standard products, sol¢ 
by Wholesale Distributors to your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor 
Explains easy time-payment plan fot 
remodeling. Write Americon 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Department S69, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 








HEATING AND PLUMBING products for every use ..including Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Woter Heaters, for all fuels. . Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures .. Gas ond 
Oil Burners... Heating Accessories...Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lovatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim...and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Roilroods 
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\]O matter what kind of soil you 
work, you'll be way ahead in 
tractor time — do up to 22% more 
work —with the self-cleaning open 
center tread of Goodyear Sure- 
Grip tires. That’s proved by 
impartial farm tests, and by thou- 
sands of practical farmers — like 
Frederick Krenzer of West 
Henrietta, New York. He says: 


“Working 6 tractors on my 1,200 
acres, I find those with Goodyear 
open center Sure-Grip tires out- 
perform the others. Get 50% 
longer wear from Goodyears be- 
cause they dig in and grip in all 
soils, and don’t slip much. They’ ve 


pene 





Sure grip in any soil with Goodyear’s 


oth 
PROVED ‘ss TREAD 






proved best for all around farm 
work — more traction, greater 
drawbar pull and more work done 
per hour.” 


The reason why is explained in 
the diagram above. It shows you 
how Goodyear’s open center tread 
design works—how it makes every 
tread bar grip and pull to give you 
super-traction unmatched by any 


self-cleaning tread 
gives super-traction, 
longer wear 


Goodyear open center gives each lug \ 
i B) 
a BITE EDGE (A) so entire lug ( a , 
penetrates full depth, A 
with connected lugs f 


and grips. Tires 

(dotted lines, C) hav 
tration in traction zone to start 

grip and pull — form mud-trap Ne 


pockets that foul up, causing excess 


slip and spin. But the Goodyear tread ; 
o-p-e-n at the center — is fully self- NX 
cleaning, always deep-biting. And be 

cause all Goodye 


length, Sure-Grips pull evenly, 
smoother, wear longer. 


full length, 


e no point of 


ar lugs are the same 
ride 









closed-bar tread! 


Remember — you can’t change 
your mind when you're out in the 
field. So if you want to be sure of 
steady, superior traction that 
means more work done faster, get 
the PROVED open center tread. 
Specify Goodyear Sure-Grips in 
replacing old tires, and on new 
tractors — it pays! 


Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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the Farm Outlook 


By Jack Moran 


Price Lid Blown. Over-all demand for your farm products was so 
great that the price lid had to blow off. Just where supply and 
demand will balance is anybody’s guess in these days of unsettled 
economy. Here are prospects for some of your farm products: 
Wheat: Season’s prices may hold around recent levels. Corn: Prices 
of new crop may decline from recent highs. Meat animals: Heavy 
fall marketings may check beef-price rise. Hog-price prospects are 
relatively better than for cattle. Milk and butterfat: High prices 
should continue thru fall and winter. Poultry and eggs: Prices will 
average below last year’s. Soybeans, flaxseed: High prices. But 
oilseed price line may be tempered by big imports. Late potatoes: 
Big, late crop on top of big early and intermediate crops. Prices 
may go down to support levels. 


Big Run of Range Cattle. You can expect a record market run of 
range cattle this fall—reasons are good prices and the fact that 
range feed conditions are below average. 


More Cattle and Hogs Than We Thought. There seem to have been 
more cattle on farms and ranches than the Department of Agri- 
culture has been estimating. This is shown by the agricultural 
census of 1945 (not yet completed). More hogs, too, tho not nearly 
as many cattle and swine as there were at the peaks a few years ago. 


Trend in Cattle and Hog Numbers. 7 he downward trend in numbers of 
beef cattle will continue thru 1947; milk-cow stock may stabilize around 
present numbers; but the 1947 spring-pig crop may be bigger than this year’s. 


Cattle Feeders Are on the Alert. The winter cattle-feeding picture 
remains doubtful. Number of cattle to go into Cornbelt feedlots this 
year will depend on the margin prospects between feeder and finished 
cattle and the supply and price of corn. Looks now as tho feeders 
will be expensive this fall. Chances are that plenty of corn will be 
available at figures under the recent scarcity prices. 


Number of Cattle to Be Fed. Indications are that 4 million cattle 
will be on feed this winter, a few less than last winter. This is less 
than the number on feed in 1945 but more than in 1944. Demand 
for top-grade beef should be good next spring and summer. 


Fall-Pig Crop May Be Above Number Reported. A larger fall-pig 
crop than you reported in your June intentions is expected. Ap- 
parently you decided to breed more sows for fall litters after the 
promising July corn-crop report came out. At that date 300 million 
bushels more and better corn were in prospect this year than last. 
More corn, more pigs. This year may mark the bottom of the four- 
year decline in numbers of pigs farrowed. Because we’re still short 
of fats and oils, heavy hogs should be in good demand next year. 


Bumper Corn Crop in Prospect. [his year’s corn crop could turn out 
better than 3.5 billion bushels. Our present corn-production record 
was reached in 1944 with 3.2 billion bushels. Total acreage in 
corn this year is reported to be only a fraction larger [ Turn to page 129 
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One of your father’s dreams 


is coming true, Son... 


“When you were a baby, Son, your 
father used to sit by the hour and wonder 
what you’d be like when you grew up. 

“When you started bringing home 
good report cards from grade school, we 
began to talk about sending you to the 
University. 

“One day he told me that it was all 
arranged. He said that you'd be able to 


go to the University no matter what 
happened. He showed me a new New 
York Life policy and said that I'd have 
the money to send you through college 


if he should die. 


“Just think, Son. You’re 17 now and 
ready to start your work at the Univer- 
sity. Your father would be so proud of you. 


“And I’m proud of you both.” 


Our 


NEW YORK LIFE “&\ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“ “If you want your 
’ (7 children to be sure of 

training at the Uni- 

versity or the State 
Agricultural School, let us show 
you how life insurance can provide 
educational funds for your children 
in event of your death. If you 
don’t know the New York Life 
agent serving your county, write 
to the Home Office at the address 


below.” 











New York Life is a mutual company, pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders only. It has 
been serving American families for over 
100 years. 
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‘‘There’s no keepin’ up with him since he 
started eating Wheaties!”’ 


SUGGESTS: 


PEACHY IDEA: Pour orange juice over 
sliced peaches. Keeps them from turning 
dark. Then spoon peaches, plus orange 
juice, over Wheaties. Add milk or cream. 
The eating is wonderful! Just ask our 
General Mills foods staff. 


HEARTY APPETITES at your house? 
Wheaties can help to satisfy them. 
Flakes of 100 per cent whole wheat. 
So they’re really nourishing. Whole 
wheat levels of three B vitamins, 
minerals, food energy. Plus protein. 


MUST BE GOOD! Wheaties are 
America’s favorite whole wheat flakes. 
Try them and see why. 


General Mills, Inc. 
““Wheaties,”’ ‘Breakfast of Champions”* 
and “Betty Crocker" are trade marks 
of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Mino. 


£ 
: 


ENOUGH to go around, and then 
some—the Wheaties Extra-Big-Pak. 
Holds 50 per cent more than the regular 
size. Seen this new larger package of 


Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions’’? 
6 
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Beavers Are Slow Pokes 


COMPARED TO THESE HUSTLING YOUNG FARMERS 


We WOULDN’T 

expect a single group 

of half-a-hundred 

young farmers to whip 

the world food short- 

age singlehanded. But 

one thing is certain. 

Each boy in Neligh, 

Adviser Pilster Nebraska’s chapter of 
the Future Farmers of 

America is doing his full share, and then 
piling a little extra work on top of that. 
They’re producing food that will mean 
the difference between life and death to 
humans somewhere in the world. That’s 
a pretty sobering job to be handed while 
you are still in high school, but Neligh’s 
boys have tackled it with a will to win. 
And they have won. Carrying their school 


Photographs by Dick Hufnagle 


F.F.A. boys manufacture concrete hog 
troughs for sale to local farmers at 70 cents 


studies and all normal farm chores, these 
Neligh live wires have built up their ow: 
farm businesses to the point where their 
total worth is a very cool $50,000! 


Tuar’s a record that is not matched 
just every day. To prove it, the Neligh 
chapter has received the Gold Emblem 
Award—highest national honor a chap- 
ter can be given—for its excellent work 
That’s not just because the boys have 
made money from their farming projects 
Under the spark-plug direction of their 
vocational-agriculture teacher and ad- 
viser, R. A. Pilster, they’ve had their fin- 
gers in everything, from throwing a big 
party for the home-economics girls to the 
encouragement of better rural housing 


The list of food they [ Turn to page 41 


Neligh boys will know how to build and re- 
pair machinery with help of electric welders 


Farm carpentry forms a part of the teaching that boys receive in well-equipped schoo! shop 
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Firestone “crirs” 
Have EXTRA RUBBER in the 
tread that takes a 


we * * 

rT OWN 

their 
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tched 


leligh 
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ee a set of Firestone 
Ground Grip tires has as many as 
215 extra inches of traction bar 
rubber. Not only do these extra 
inches of traction bar rubber give 
your tractor more pulling power, but 
also, by sharing the load, they make 
your tires last longer. They brace 
and connect the traction bars, and 
this, too, lengthens tire life. They 
close open centers that collect and 
hold trash and cause the slippage 
that shortens tire life. 

Because they do increase drawbar 
pull by as much as 16% and because 
they assure 40% longer tread life and 
14% stronger cord bodies, Firestone 
Ground Grips are your most 
economical buy in tractor tires. 





Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC, 





40% toncer TREAD tire 14% stronGeR cord BoDY Y! 16% MORE DRAWBAR PULL 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Work clothes fabrics by PEPPERELL 
roll up their sleeves and work / 


They don't know™ 
their own strength! 


OUR LABORATORY TESTS are ruthless. So every yard of fabric that wins the 
Pepperell label is a fighter—fighting wear and tear, rips and snags! 


have it! 


YOU NEVER KNOW who'll see you in your work clothes. Be prepared —with 
Pepperell’s handsomely matched, rich-looking fabrics for shirts and pants. 


A new wrinkle— 
smooth ironing 


SMOOTH APPROACH: Get work clothes that wash and iron with ease! San- 
forized, too! Your wife’ll love you (and Pepperell) more than ever! 


THIS LABEL ON: 
V Waistband 


Fabric illustrated is V Neckband 


Pepperell 
Frontier Covert 
Shown actual size 


People Know Pepperell 


THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS PEPPERELL SHEETS 
8 





The Farmer 
Speaks 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


A national survey of opinions 
of a cross-section of 6,000,000 
farmers. Conducted impartially 


The Farmer Has Troubles 


Question 1: What do you think will be the 
most important problem facing this country 
during the next six months? 


Answer: 


National affairs 
Atom bomb 


$ 
Racial and religious prejudice 
Miscella 

No answer 


Wh A OWONHM UO 


* Percentages add to more than 100 because some re- 
spondents gave more than one answer. 

For some time, the Big Boys in Wasb- 
ington who have fought price controls 
claimed they were acting in the interests 
of their constituents down on the farm. 
*Let’s try a free economy,” some Mid- 
west senators have said, in effect. “Our 
agriculturists are not afraid of inflation.” 

Now, this poll seems to indicate the 
Big Boys were wrong. Farmers are wor- 
ried, and plenty worried, about runaway 
prices. To be sure, not all of them make a 
direct connection between inflation con- 
trol and the O.P.A. This is evidenced 
by the fact that, while 45 percent gave 
“control of prices,” as No. 1 hex, only 
6 percent listed Porter’s agency by name 

But contrary to some evident, faulty 
thinking, Frank Farmer is no more eager 
for boom-and-bust than his city cousin! 

Farmers in the poll are considering 
other problems, too. Five percent of those 
interviewed are cultivating gray hairs 
over strikes, labor problems, and foreign 
affairs. Reconversion is also causing 
headaches, as is the clothing shortage. 

The atom bomb, strangely enough, 
bothers only 1 percent of all those inter- 
viewed. Perhaps the question of where 
that next white shirt’s coming from is 
more pressing at the moment! 


Who Can Help? 


Question 2: Which political party do you 
think can best deal with this particular prob- 
lem—the Democratic or Republican? 


Answer: 
Democratic Republican Undecided 

All Farmers. . . 34% 31% 35% 

Whether the particular problem ©! 
each farmer polled was a new shirt, o 
the rising cost of feed, we wouldn’t know. 
Whatever was aching, however, still 
seems to hurt, for the total of farmers 
couldn’t find a solution via politics. 

A little more than one-third of al! 
those polled believe { Turn to page It 
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Shipmates. Evelyn and Debby, on Central 
Park’s famous lake, flash smiles that would 
win any girl a boy in every port. One reason 
the Condon smile is such a charmer is because 
teeth and gums get proper care. Yes, gums 


Would it surprise you te learn that many children 
know more than adults about gum massage? 
Por its importance is taught in thousands of 
lassrooms, Also, 7 in 10 dentists recommend 
, assage, national survey shows. But let your 
dentist decide whether and how to massage 
your gums, 


( 
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Can a part-time Model 
be a full-time Mother ? 


The “model” mother care that Evelyn Condon 
gives her daughter is no spare-time affair 


too. For Mother knows that today’s soft, 
creamy foods don’t give gums the exercise 
they need—that Ipana Tooth Paste is spe- 
cially designed, with gentle massage, to help 
gums to healthier firmness. 


eg 


“An exceptionally high 1.0.," reports Debby’s 
teacher. Smart girl that she is, Debby heeds 
her “model” mother’s advice and never 
brushes her teeth without also gently massag- 
ing her gums. This brief workout with Ipana 
helps speed up needed circulation, safeguards 
her future smile. 


I" GREEN-EYED, redhaired cover-girl 
Evelyn Condon is late for a studio ap- 
pointment, she has a lovely excuse... 
77-year-old Debby, whose wholesome 
smile is only one indication of her 
“model” mother’s care. 


For Evelyn’s first concern is Debby’s 
health and smile. Yes, smile, too. No one 
knows better than a model how impor- 
tant a smile can be. So the wife of New 
York stage and screen writer Richard 
Condon, Jr. has taught her daughter to 
follow the dental routine that gets so 
much credit for her own beautiful smile: 
Regular brushing, with Ipana Tooth Paste 
followed by gentle gum massage. 


This home dental routine, a “must” in 
the Condons’ Park Avenue apartment, is 
based on the teachings of thousands of 
dentists and schools—that a radiant smile 
depends on sparkling teeth. And that 
sparkling teeth call for firm, healthy gums. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Firmer Gums—Brighter Teeth 
With Ipana and Massage 


Riding high, Mother and daughter take a day 
off. But the Condon gums get no vacation 
from massage. Sensitive gums, “pink” on your 
tooth brush, mean see your dentist. Get his 
advice. Let him decide whether yours is simply 
a case for “the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
and massage.” 
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made easy 


Here’s an axe that’s designed 
for faster work and easier han- 
dling. It does the farmer’s work 
better— because it’s a Plumb. 

Why? They chop with quick, 
accurate strokes. They’re per- 
fectly balanced to lessen fatigue. 
Plumb Axes are the choice of 
professional axe men and ex- 
pert choppers. 

You can tell it’s a Plumb Axe 
when you feel the comfort with 
which it works, or watch the 
flawlessly tempered steel head 
sink deep into wood. Fayette 
R. Plumb Inc., Phila. 37, Pa. 





Friend to Friend 


®@ Quite a bit of time has been spent this 
summer walking thru cornfields listening 
to the owners’ stories of just how they 
produced this wonderful crop. Of course, 
I have seen men work just as hard and 
carefully to produce much poorer corn, 
when Nature saw fit to be stubborn. I 
found most of our friends quite willing to 
give credit to Nature and also to the 
breeders of hybrid corn. 

However, neither they nor I fully ap- 
preciated, I believe, just what hybrid 
corn has meant to America and to all 
civilization. In a recent issue of Science, 
George Harrison Shull, who began the 


work of inbreeding with corn, tells a most 
interesting story of his observations since 
that work started 41 years ago. 

Mr. Shull says that, altho the farmer 
must pay twice as much for his seed as he 
used to pay for the best, selected seed 
corn before hybrids became available, 
the added cost amounts to only 50 to 75 
cents per acre. Furthermore, yields from 
that acre showed an increase of about 25 
percent. 

He quotes Doctor Stadler, University 
of Missouri, as follows: “‘It is, therefore, 
no exaggeration tosay...in ... the over- 
all national economy, that the dividend 
on our research investment in hybrid 
corn, during the war years alone, was 
enough to pay the cost of the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb.” 


@ During oat harvest I spent an after- 
noon in the experimental plots at lowa 
State College. There it was possible to 
get a remarkably clear idea of the dam- 
age caused by the new Helminthospori- 
um. That is a tough name applied to what 
apparently is going to be a tough disease. 

Not only will its spores be carried on 
the ripe grains, but they will also remain 
in the soil to attack the next crop. And 
sadly enough, the disease has specialized 
on some of our improved oats varieties. 


yyy MO gh (fEOOD 
Wij ff Ml 


Such new ones as Clinton and Benton 
have so far shown high resistance. In the 
plots at Ames, the nonresistant varieties 
had a dead look quite different from that 
of normal ripeness. An examination of 
individual grains showed that they had 
not filled out, and that the yield, while 
fair, would be of a light oat. 

What will happen next year and the 
year after that remains to be seen. It is 


only safe to guess, however, that the new 
disease is with us to stay. Like other 
diseases, it will have its favorable and un- 
favorable years, but the total effect wil! 
be enough to require active measures 
against it. 


® Does the fertility of our soils have a di- 
rect bearing on human health? While we 
yet lack positive proof, there is increasing 
evidence that it does. As individuals or as 
members of study groups, you will find 
this subject a fascinating one to consider. 

An excellent book on the subject is, 
Health From the Ground Up, by Kar! 
B. Mickey. His research work was sup- 
ported by the International Harvester 
Company, and it is my understanding 
that a limited number of the. books is 
available for special study groups. And 
there is another excellent book of the 
same nature which comes from State 
Department of Agriculture, Florida. It 
is, Effect of Soil Elements in Food. 





@ One of my pleasant experiences this 
summer was that of flying over the valley 
in northeastern Iowa where our old home 
farm is located. 

Travel at 200 miles an hour at an ele- 
vation of 3,000 feet gave me an oppor- 
tunity to see a lot of country, but little 
chance to see anything as small as 120 
acres for very long. Frankly, I found it 


very difficult to identify roads and towns 
quickly enough to find the place. 

I wished my father had been living and 
with me to share the experience. Accus- 
tomed as he was to travel behind a slow 
team of horses, he found it hard to adjust 
himself to the short time it took to get 
from town to town by automobile. 


@ The practice of holding large, local 
meetings to bring together agriculture, 
labor, industry, and government, has held 
its own thruout difficult war years. Now, 
with travel and hotel handicaps easing a 
bit, I hope the custom will increase 
rapidly. 

I have just attended one of these meet- 
ings, sponsored by the University of Wy- 
oming at Laramie. Its speakers were 
drawn from Chicago to the Pacific Coast, 
but special emphasis was placed upon the 
local leadership of these four groups. 

The University deserves special cred- 
it for its efforts. The program was 
splendid, and I am sure much good was 
accomplished. 

Booklets containing complete speeches 
and discussions will be available at 5! 
cents each from the University. 
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Thrifty way to buy farm necessities! 


STANDARD OIL’S SPECIAL FARM DEAL 


ew Save on Motor Oils! Save on Greases! Save on other needed products! 
her 


vill 





res 

YES, sIR—here’s how to get a generous discount on motor oils, greases, 
va and any or all of the other farm necessities shown here. 
we \F / You don’t have to pay anything in advance. You can order the prod- 
bale > hf ucts as you need them and pay on delivery. You can protect your 
ind is = — by requirements for a whole year and save on every purchase. 
ler. The minimum purchase of motor oil entitles you to the same liberal 
= ; discount on all these products—products you know are dependable. 
a ae ~ Phone, write, or ask your Standard Oil Man for full information. 
ser a Benefit by this plan that saves money every year for hundreds of thou- 


ing ' . sands of Midwest farmers. 
3 is ] 


od yi J ates = : : STANDARD’S FAMOUS MOTOR OILS now better than ever! 
the : “J bs ‘, —_ 


ate \ For years, more Midwest farmers have used our oils 
It ial ‘e fe =aa| than those of any other supplier. This year, new advan- 
tages at no extra cost make these oils even bigger values! 


this a — — i IMPROVED ISO-VIS—Standard’s top-quality, long-lasting 
ley . | a . ~~ motor oil now contains a special anti-sludge, anti-varnish, anti-soot 
‘ Fang ag . . ; . e 
me an ERVie, > ingredient to keep your engine cleaner and give you better perform- 
: Peder ance with less wear. 
ele- es a ra 
or- Er , b. 3 IMPROVED POLARINE — This reliable medium-priced motor oil has also 
ttle i am : ; been given improved cleansing properties to help keep engine parts 
120 cleaner for longer periods. 
1 it 
STANOLIND — For good protection combined with economy, many power 
farmers consider this the greatest motor oil in its price class. 
Standard Greases — Superior products for cars, trucks, tractors, 
other equipment. The right type and grade for every purpose. 
wns 
and 
cus- 
low Harness Oil — Keeps har- Eureka Belt Dressing — Mica Axle Grease — For 
just ness soft and pliable. Pro- Keeps belts pliant and wagons, skids and trailer 
get tects it against rotting smooth.Reduces slippage fifth-wheels. Used on 
and cracking. For black and breakage. Also used plowshares, etc., to re- 
harness, use Eureka Har- on canvas aprons of com- sist rust. Also excellent 
ness Oil. For tan, Com- bines, binders, headers when used with hog 
ocal pound Neatsfoot Har- and also on corn huskers’ greasers to increase hog 
ure ness Oi mittens. profits. 
reld 
‘Ow, 
ig a 
ease 
eet- 
Wy- 
vere 
ast, 
the Regular Bovinol (im- Regular Superlalnsect Superia insect Spray with | Superia Cream Separator 
trate— Entirely different preved)—Greater insect Spray (impreved)—For DOT—For /ong-lasting OW— Protects bearings. furniture, woodwork 
. ftom regular Bovinol— _kiliingpowerthanever!  immediatekillingof flies, killing power. Sprayed Reduces wear, bowl vi- and unfinished wood 
red- must be mixed with wa- Spray cows at milking other insects in home on walls, ceilings, floors, bration and noise. Also _ floors. Cleans and pol- 
was ter—spray on barn sur- time; Bovinol’s lasting and milk house. Now furniture and screens, it used for oil-bath gears _ishes in one operation. 
wa faces to kill barn-dwell- repellent effect keeps even further stepped up remains deadly for in windmills. Holds down dust. Eco- 
ing flies—on cows to flies away for hours in in excess of National weeks to a great variety nomical, long-lasting 
combat horn flies. Only barn and pasture. Cuts Bureau of Standards’ of flying and crawling and easy to use. 
ches 3-4 applications needed milk losses caused by requirements for “AA” insects. Also fine as air 
tr 50 Per season, flies. rating. spray. 
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THROW AWAY 
THE DIRT 





Save time in the field by changing oil less 
often—change elements less often—clean 
up dirty oil—keep it clean longer—save 
oil, fuel, and element costs—with the over- 
size “S-3” AC Oil Filter. 


A tractor with dirty engine oil is manufac- 
turing a repair bill. Ring slots and valves 
clog — carbon forms — parts wear out — 
power falls off—fuel and oil are wasted. 
If your oil filter isn’t big enough, or good 
enough, the oil is bound to get dirty. 


No need for that. See your tractor dealer 
or go in wherever you see the Official AC 
Oil Filter Service Station Sign, and have 
a big AC “S-3” Oil Filter installed. Enjoy 
real tractor economy. Throw away the 
dirt and save the oil. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


« & 








The Farmer's 


Washington 








By Richard Wilson 


TRENDS: Some fancy footwork with government figures is being exe- 


cuted by government officials. . 


. John Steelman and Capt. Clark 


Clifford come to the top as Truman’s advisers. . . . Here’s the truth on 


Truman and the railroad strike. . 


.. U.S.D.A. employees sign anti- 


strike pledge. . . . Big fight coming up in the next Congress over taxa- 


tion. . .. Even the Democrats are worried by their own political outlook. 


. . » Federal Reserve Board looks for 20-percent increase in prices in 


next 18 months. 


Figure Footwork. Sooner or later, when 
government programs are worked out, 
the statisticians must be consulted. They 
are the scientists of government. You go 
to them to find out what has happened 
in business and agriculture, and also to 
get figures which will help you form con- 
clusions on what is most likely to happen 
in the future. 

So they are very, very important. It is 
important that their figures be correct 
and unbiased. And it is important that 
the figures be interpreted correctly. 

For instance, you can prove that there 
should be price control or there should 
not be price control according to how you 
use the figures. 

Lately government officials have been 
playing fast and loose with their figures. 
All the comparisons on the cost of living 
are pegged to the 1935-39 average, a 
period of general business stagnation. 

Wouldn’t it be better to compare 
present conditions with 1928 or even 
1929, when there was high employment 
and big production just as there is now? 
When that is done, and when it is re- 
membered that the general price level 
stays up after every war, things don’t 


look so bad. 


New Men. The Truman administration 
has shaken down so that you can see who 
is who. In the economic crisis there are 
two men on whom Truman is relying 
more and more. One is Capt. Clark 
Clifford, who went in as the President’s 
naval aide. 

Clifford is a handsome and personable 
young lawyer from St. Louis, who 
“grows on” the President. He helped 
write the veto message on the O.P.A. He 
is in on all sorts of things, like the new 
secret-intelligence service—a spy service 
we are quite frankly trying to set up 
in foreign countries. 

John Steelman, who had the name of 
being the best labor conciliator in the 
labor department, is the President’s other 
right-hand man on economic matters. 
Steelman was the person thru whom the 
President tried to settle all the strikes. 


Ham Actor? Do you want the real 
story on whether President Truman, as 
charged by Senator Morse, was putting 
on’a ham act when he addressed Con- 
gress on the railroad strike? Here it is: 
The President had given the railroad 
brotherhood until 4 p.m. that Saturday 


to go back to work or he would run the 
railroads as best he could. 

Also at 4 p.m. he was scheduled to 
address Congress with his drastic emer- 
gency labor program (which didn’t get 
anywhere). Truman, of course, could be 
expected to say one thing if the strike 
were settled, and something else if it 
weren’t. Two speeches were prepared, 
one for delivery. if the strike were settled, 
one for delivery if it were not. 

Steelman was at a Washington hotel 
conferring with the railroad men. Clifford 
was at the White House keeping in regu- 
lar touch with Steelman so that he 
would know the situation right up to the 
last minute and could make the necessary 
quick shift in the speeches. 

Periodically Clifford called Steelman. 
No settlement yet, Steelman would reply 
This kept up to the moment Truman had 
to leave the White House to motor | 
blocks to the Capitol. When he arrived, 
Clifford put in another quick check. But 
Steelman had vanished, and Clifford 
called officials of the Statler Hotel to 
find him. 

Finally, Truman had to go before 
Congress without hearing the last word 
from Steelman. That word actually 
came while the President was speaking, 
and a Senate employee carried the news 
to him on a slip of paper. So, it wa 
ham act. Steelman was getting the writ- 
ten memo of agreement right at the last 
minute, was doing so while Clifford was 
frantically trying to reach him. 

The important thing was that the 
undelivered speech also proposed the 
drastic draft for workers and all other 
phases of the emergency program. It was 
really aimed at John L. Lewis, as well 
as the railroad strike. Truman is stil 
for it. 


Antistrike Pledge. Good progress is r¢- 
ported in the Department of Agriculture 
in getting the signatures of 85,000 em- 
ployees to a pledge that they will not! 
strike against the government. | 

At first, some of the old holdovers © 
earlier regimes were a bit wrathy. The 
Department always has had a sizable 
collection of Communist sympathizers 
and parlor pinks. 

All other departmental employees 
will have to sign up or not get their pay 
Congress made this provision in appr 
priating bills after one of the federal 
workers’ unions was [ Turn to page 
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THE HYPOID REAR AXLE IS FIVE TIMES AS STRONG 


THEY COST LESS TO BUY 
THEY COST LESS TO RUN 
THEY COST LESS TO KEEP 3 














As Chevrolet trucks serve your hauling needs, fully 
and efficiently, they also save on hauling expenses— 
by virtue of their three-way savings. 


<. But AS THE SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR FORMERLY USED 
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in every Chevrolet truck, has 
proved through years of service 
to be greatly superior to the 
ordinary bevel gear drive used 
formerly. Not only is it much 
stronger and more durable, but 
unit pressures are lower and its 
operation is more silent. 


The hypoid pinion is more than 
23 per cent larger than the cor- 
responding old-type pinion, and 
the ring gear is of heavier con- 
struction also. In ali but two 
(light-duty) series, the drive 
pinion is straddie-mounted be- 
tween anti-friction bearings. 


In all but two (light-duty) series, 
the final drive is transmitted 
through four sturdy differential 
pinions—double the number 
used in lighter construction. 
Barrel-type rollers are used in 
the differential assembly side 
support bearings. 


SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER ... HE CAN 
SUPPLY CHEVROLET TRUCKS, STANDARD OR 
WITH SPECIAL EQUIPMENT, FOR ANY JOB 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


PICK-UPS 
99 MODELS 


e 9 WHEELBASES 
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e You cut your costs right at the start when you 


purchase the low-priced Chevrolet truck. Only 
Chevrolet’s vast quantity production makes 
possible so low a price for so high a value. 


You cut your costs every mile your Chevrolet 
is in operation, through the proved fuel econ- 
omy of its valve-in-head engine, its savings in 
oil and its all-round efficiency on the job. 


You cut your costs day in and day out with 
Chevrolet because of its demonstrated ability 
to stay on the job and out of the shop—and 
you save even when it goes into the shop, 
through its labor-saving ease of servicing and 
its money-saving, low-cost genuine repair 
parts. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


VER-ENGINE TRACTOR-TRUCKS AND CHASSIS FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


THE RIGHT TRUCKS FOR ALL TRADES 
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PLANNING A 
NEW BARN? 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF 
U-S-S STORMSEAL 





Twin drain prevent leaks 
at the side laps and flat 
seams make nailing easy. 


YOU ZAN’T BEAT 


feel 


FOR PROTECTION 


ALVANIZED Steel is the metal that offers the 

farmer most service per dollar of cost. Whether 
you are planning a barn, machinery shed or chicken 
coop, U-S-S Galvanized Steel Roofing and Siding 
assure maximum protection. 

Cattle and crops are safely sheltered against 
the heaviest rain storms. Your barn is better pro- 
tected against fire, and lightning, too, if the roof 
is properly grounded. 

Three kinds of U-S-S Roofing have proved 
especially popular for the farm — Corrugated, 
Five V-Crimp and StormSeal. With StormSeal 
you get the famous features shown at the left— 
twin drain, triple cross crimp, tension curve, 
pressure lip and flat nailing seams. All types of 
U-S-S Roofing and Weatherboard Siding are made 
with a heavy galvanized coating and can be ob- 
tained in copper-steel for added rust resistance. 








Triple cross crimps stop all 
leakage at end laps. 





Pressure lip prevents high 
winds from driving rain be- 
neath ends. 


FREE PLANS ARE AVAILABLE for poultry brooder houses, 
cattle feeding shelters and farm machinery sheds from 
the U-S-S dealer near you or from the Agricultural 
Extension Bureau, 619 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 


AFTER NAILING 





Tension curve holds sheet 
snug to deck. 






CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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The Farmer’s Washington 
[ From page 12 | 


infiltrated by Communists and mac 
noises as if it would strike against the 
government. According to Presiden 
Truman all law ends when that happens 


Big Fight. Look for a big fight over taxes 
at the next session of Congress, betweey 
its members and the Truman adminis. 
tration. Sentiment is pretty strong jp 
Congress for another cut in personal ip. 
come taxes. But the administration js 
backing away from it. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder is againg 
another cut. He even says that, during ay 
inflationary period, taxes should alway 
be increased. 

Acting Director of the Budget, Pai! 
Appleby, speaking for the Presiden 
says no tax decreases next year. The 
administration tax leader in the Senate, 
Senator Walter F. George (Democrat, 
Georgia) also says no cut. 

But there is a different story in the 
House of Representatives where taxation 
originates. According to Representative 
Harold Knutson (Republican, Minne. 
sota)—who will be chairman of the tax. 
originating, Ways and Means Commit 
tee if the Republicans win the congres. 
sional elections—the way to insure a 2(. 
percent cut is to vote Republican. 

Impartial observers have to take this 
with a grain of salt. The Republicans 
would settle for 10 percent. This colum: 
will go out on a limb and say ther 
probably will be a 10-percent cut i: 
either a Democratic or Republican aé- 
ministration. President Truman might 
veto a tax decrease if the Republicans 
controlled the House. All this leaves the 
matter very much in the air. 


Democrats Shaky. Not in 12 years ha 
Democratic confidence in the elections 
been so shaken. Republicans are cor 
ceded a fair chance to carry the Hous 
of Representatives this fall. If that hap- 
pens there will be all sorts of fireworks. 

The Republicans are itching to begi 
a series of congressional investigations 0! 
what has happened during the last 12 
years, and they want to do it while a 
Democratic administration still is i 
power. 

To win, the Republicans have to pick 
up 26 seats. They think they can get at 
least 30 in the key states of Minnesota, 
Missouri, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and California. 

Then, as House Majority Leader Joe 
Martin says, “We will open with a prayer 
and close with a probe.” 


20-Percent Increase. Here’s a goveri- 
ment report that hasn’t had much at 
tention: The Federal Reserve Bearé 
figures that there will be a price rise @ 
20 percent by the end of 1947. This fore 
cast was based on the assumption that the 
O.P.A. would be revived, and that 
prices of automobiles and basic foo 
would be under control thru 1947. 
The Federal Reserve Board stud} 
warns that this does not, however, ta 
into account the possibility that labo 
will get quite a lot more wage increas¢ 
The C.1.0. executive committee )# 
already laid the groundwork, asking for 
special economic council thru whic! 
government action could be taken © 
boost wages, even before existili; 
boosted-wage contracts expire. END 
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Heres why 
most Tractors 
are equipped with 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
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nesota, No more vivid testimony can be offered for 


New 
| dependable performance than the overwhelming 
ad use of dependable Champion Spark Plugs in farm 
tractors. For the American farmer, who has just 


re completed an unprecedented work season in an 
ch at 


Board endeavor to solve the greatest food production 
rise 0! ° 

is fore: iob in history, relies on his tractor as his principal 
oe production tool. He insists on maximum efficiency 


- and economy and Champion is his favorite spark 


‘studs plug. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo1, Ohio. 
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FOLLOW THE EXPERTS—USE DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS ON YOUR FARM 
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IT’S GOOD “FALL WEATHER” NOW 


(and every day of the year!) 


10,300 FARM DEATHS in one year . . . due to accidents! 
Of these, 1,133 deaths were caused by falls, according to 
National Safety Council figures. So watch your step in and 
around the house, hayloft or silo, and when using ladders. 


And watch your step, too, when it comes to selecting gas 
and oil for your farm machinery. It doesn’t pay to slip up 
on quality! Your Phillips 66 Distributor offers you only 
honest-to-goodness values . . . good gasoline . . . good 
motor oil... at good, fair prices! 


For surging power and record mileages, ask for Phillips 
66 Gasoline. It’s a super fuel for all-around use... in truck, 
tractor, or Car. 


Oe Ss 


FREE. Send for your copy of 
PHILFARMER 


a 
This condensed farm magazine is packed . 

with pictures, information, entertainment. 
There’s something in it for every member i 
of the farm family. To receive copies regu- J 
larly, send your name today to: Phiifarmer, r 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 1 
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The Farmer Speaks 
[ From page 8 | 


the Democrats can cure what ails thy 
country; a little less than a third would 
cast their woes on the Republicans. Ang 
that other third frankly admitted the 
just dunno, as yet! 


Family Finances 


Question 3a: In some families, the wile 
manages most of the money, while in others 
the husband does. Who manages most of the 
money in your household? (Ask married 
couples only.) 


Answer: 

Husband Wife Both 
All Farmers. ......... 37% 16% 41% 
Midwest Farmers. . ae 12 55 
Other Farmers........ 41 17 42 


Question 3b: Do you think this is the bes 
arrangement in your case? 


Answer: 
Yes No No Opinion 
All Farmers. ....... 97% 1% 2% 
Midwest Farmers.... 96 2 2 
er Farmers. ..... 97 1 9 


There may be some question abou 
who’s tied to whose apron strings, but ir 
these farm homes, at least, those family 
purse strings have a double loop. ‘‘Both 
of us manage the household exchequer,” 
say 47 percent of all those interviewed. 

It is interesting to note that, contrary to 
popular belief, the lady-of-the-house does 
not rate even second position as family 
comptroller. This is especially true in the 
Midwest, where 33 percent of the couples 
interviewed said Hubby managed the 
money, with only a 12-percent minority 
going to the women. Other farmers ap 
pear somewhat less heavy-handed—1? 
percent of these couples rated Friend 
Wife as queen of the cash register. 

But whatever system they use, farmers 
are sold on it! Ninety-seven percent of all 
those interviewed said they were satisfied 
with their present arrangement. (And 
that 1 percent was not, necessarily, the 


man whose wife managed his money !) END § 





Better Methods — 
Better Production 


A FARMER knows the value of good 
equipment these days. He can show ) 
with pride how the newer and cheape! 
ways of doing things have helped hin 
produce EXTRA PROFITS—how thes 
methods have become a necessary part 0 
his equipment. 

Because Successful Farming works cot 
stantly to provide this same busines 
man farmer with the valuable short cuts 
of modern laborsaving methods, he ha 
learned to depend upon its informatio 
for planning “future” values. 

Plan to protect your Successful Farm 
ing subscription against the waiting | 
caused by the continuing paper short 
age. Copies are limited, but you (a! 
keep these BETTER METHODS FOR 
BETTER PRODUCTION coming in 
your home by renewing ahead the nett 
time one of our representatives visits you 

However, if your subscription is about 
to expire, and a representative hasn't 
called, just enclose your payment in 
convenient postpaid order envelo 
found in your next-to-last copy. 
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Nation-wide poll shows 
this type tire tread 
referred by farmers 2 to 1 


PAaears in every state — thousands 
of them—were asked what type 
tractor tire tread gives the most traction. 
And farmers voted 2 to 1 in favor 
of the open type tread—the B. F. 
Goodrich kind of tread! 
_This study was made by an impar- 
tal organization, Fact Finders Asso- 
Ciates, Inc., of New York City. Prac- 
tically all farmers who replied have a 
definite preference. Twice as many 
prefer the open type as prefer all other 
ypes combined! 


In every section of the country — 
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north, south, east, and west — the 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the B. F. Goodrich type of tread design. 


If two out of three farmers who have 
had experience with tires are sure that 
they get the most traction out of this 
kind of tire, chances are you will feel 
the same way orice you try them on 
your tractor. 

Here’s why B. F. Goodrich tires 

ive you that extra traction: the double 
ae give an extra bite; the open center 
allows mud and trash to drop out in- 
stead of clogging the tread. That means 





that you get your work done faster, 
you save time, and you save fuel. 

On your next trip to town see the 
B. F. Goodrich Hi-Cleat tires at your 
dealer's store. See for yourself why 
farmers prefer this type of tire 2 to 1. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


Fane Tines 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Saw-gun attachment 


What's NEW in Farming : 


Saw-Gun. Designed so that it can 
be quickly attached to electric and air 
drills, this Saw-Gun does away with 
slow and tiresome hand-sawing oper- 
ations. It works equally well as a 
power-driven file. In either capacity, 
it quickly saws and files metals of 
every description, as well as wood, 
plastics, and other materials. Equipped 
with an ordinary hack-saw blade with 
a }-inch stroke, this tool cuts on the 
pull. As teeth wear, a half-inch por- 
tion of the blade is broken off to ex- 
pose new cutting teeth.—Mid States 
Equipment Corporation, Chicago. 


Egg Grader. A new, spiral-type egg 
grader which is now available is 
said to grade three dozen eggs a min- 
ute—or six cases an hour. A small 
motor turns the spiral device, consum- 
ing about the same amount of electric- 
ity as a 60-watt bulb. The spiral 
routes the eggs along the line to small 
scales which are preset at desired 
grading weights. The eggs trip differ- 
ent scales according to their individual 
weights, and are routed into one of 
three compartments for weighed 
grades, or into the fourth, which con- 
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Tips That You Can Use Today 


tains very lightweight, cull eggs.— 
Bothell Products Company, Los An- 
geles 44, California. 


Welder. This new, portable, complete, 
electric welding unit welds light- and 
medium-gauge, ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metals, including aluminum and 
brass. It will also braze, solder, and do 
other operations of a similar nature.— 
Mid States Equipment Corporation. 


Rotary Hoe. A new type of flexible, 
rotary hoe can be reversed to serve as 
a treader or packer. In this operation, 
it does not finely pulverize the soil. 
Flexibility insures close fitting to ir- 
regularities in the field.—J. I. Case 
Company. 


Brome. A new strain of this grass has 
been recognized and named. at the 
Missouri Experiment Station. It bears 
the official name of Elsberry. The 
new strain has proved more uniform, 
and slightly superior generally, to 
other southern-type bromes under 
Missouri conditions. The grass is un- 
dergoing further tests at the Missouri 
station this year. 








24-D. J. W. Clark, Dane Count 
Wisconsin, associate agricultural agent 
warns farmers who plan to use the nes 
2,4-D weed killer to purchase material 
containing high percentages of the 
active ingredient. Mr. Clark point 
out that both powder and liquid forms 
of 2,4-D are sold under a variety 0 
trade names. However, some of the 
brands offered for sale contain as little 
as 8 percent of 2,4-D, while other 
have as much as 70 percent, he said 
He asserted that, generally speaking 
materials containing higher percent. 
ages are most economical for farm us 


Oil Weeder. Between 75 and 1) 
gallons of kerosene to the acre, ap- 
plied when carrots are from one to tw 
inches tall, have eliminated weeds at: 
cost of about $15 per acre. (This costi 
for materials only.) Expensive equip. 
ment for kerosene application is ur 
necessary. One spraying is usuall\ 
sufficient. Time of day for spraying 
makes little difference, except for th 
handicaps of windy weather. Becaus 
several thousand acres were thi 
weeded in New York this year, there 
ample opportunity [ Turn to page) 
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Speeding the Nation's 
Most Urgent Harvest 
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ercent: satay thie ences ae is Ever since mechanical picking first succeeded, 

"M use etheS con Gn wanees Disw checlided the clean steady work and trouble-proof opera- 
stover into mow or stack. Safe, modern, tion of NEW IDEA Corn Pickers has regularly 

d 10 eee ectaet Gaign: set the harvest pace in America’s corn fields. 

a wt Where the objective includes getting utmost feed- 

ds ata : nea : and-litter value out of the crop, farmers put shock 

cont i i? i cured corn through the NEW IDEA Husker- 

equip. Sear ¥ . —— Shredder—a machine unbeaten in economy, 

is un \ + safety and reliability. And for time-and-labor 

usually # \ we saving when man hours are at a premium, there's 

raying Pe no more practical helper than a NEW IDEA Port- 

for the ‘ Ge. able Elevator. You can count on it as a certainty 

oe that empty cribs will fill up fast whenever 

‘here i NEW IDEA corn machines are on the job. Ask 

page 5 for descriptive literature, 


NEW IDEA Portable Elevators can be run 

by team, tractor, electric motor or engine. N E W I D E A In 4 
Save many hours at hard back-breaking J . 
labor. Factories 


COLDWATER. OHIO — SANDWICH. ILL. 


Owing to the industrial situation prevailing this 

ear, the production of NEW IDEA machines 

as been less than anticipated. We suggest 

early consultation with your dealer. If needed ase 

machines are not available. he may possibly be eS to 

of assistance in referring you to a NEW IDEA yy soe 
» 


owner who does custom work. G ”, 
2 a 


Shredder 


Portable 
Elevator 


NEW IDEA Steel Wagons quickly adapt- 
able for any load. Light draft, strong, 
safe, handy. durable. Roller bearings. 


Auto-steer front axle. ow 


Picker 
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IT CHANGED OLD IDEAS ABOUT ROOFING... 


Yes—roofing ideas have changed. Something new is going on in the country 
a roofing that can’t rust or rot—a roofing that never needs painting —a 
roofing that ends trouble for years to come. It’s roofing of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Hundreds of thousands of square feet of Aleoa Roofing Sheet have already 
been produced. More is on the way. But so many farmers want so much 
Alcoa roofing, today’s production doesn’t equal demand. 

Your dealer may not be able to supply you right now. But check the ad- 
vantages of Aleoa Aluminum Roofing. Then consider whether or not you 
can wait. If you can—you'll be glad you did. And when you get your alumi- 
num roofing be sure you put it on properly to get the full benefit of all its 
advantages. Ask your dealer for a set of directions. hey are easy to follow. 
Meanwhile, if your buildings need lightning protection, see your dealer 
for lightning conductors of Alcoa Aluminum. They’re strong, lightweight 
and will never rust. ALUMINUM Company or America, 1892 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM ROOFING SH 





Why Today’s Production of Alcoa 
Roofing Sheet Doesn’t Equal Demand 


1. Will not rust 5. Cooler buildings 
2. Needs no paint 6. Good looking 
3. Light to handle 7. Light roof load 


4. Fire Protection 8. Economical cost 


9. Excellent for siding 
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Farm surpluses won't plague us 


if we use our heads 


By Chester Bowles 


Former Director of Economic Stabilization and former 
Administrator of the Office of Price Administration 


T )DAY, there’s a market—a strong, 
hungry market—for everything you 
raise. How long will it last without 
fear of surpluses? 

That is the question of the moment 
—an uneasy question for those of you 
who remember the disastrous agri- 
cultural surpluses of the ?30’s, and who 
now must begin to plan for the year 
ahead, our second year of peace. 

Many factors are involved in reach- 
ing an answer, and those factors. must 
be faced. Let me assume, for instance, 
that we will pursue a practical pro- 
gram of exporting. I will also assume 
that our farm population will remain 
relatively stable, and that we will 
avoid any foolish, “‘back-to-the-land”’ 
movements. 

Sut with these reasonable assump- 
tions, I have a sharp, clear conviction 


7 


larm surpluses will not, and need not, 
be feared in the years ahead. My be- 
lief is based on one fact discovered for 
the first time in the war years. That is 
the enormous, and hitherto unknown 
and undreamed of, civilian demand 
for food. 





WV: HAVE seen demand in almost 
unbelievable increases in home food 
consumption during the war, and its 
results in bringing record income to 
larmers. We know it has occurred, 
irst, because more people have been 
working (and for higher incomes than 
at time in modern history) and 
because food prices were 
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Given a high national income, American 


families will buy all the food that our 


nation can produce—but only so long as 


prices are held stable and reasonable! 


kept within reach of those incomes. 

It is unmistakably clear that if we 
continue a high, well-distributed na- 
tional income, with a stable and rea- 
sonable level of prices, we can virtually 
rule out fear of general surpluses for 
many years to come. We had that 
kind of economy during the war. It can 
continue, if we do not let it blow up in 
our faces—in other words, if we keep 
our heads, and use them. 


Le1 ’S examine closely the facts on 
consumer demand for food. During the 
war, shortages in food items did not 
occur, as most people believed; solely 
because we had to send so much to 
our fighting men and our allies. Nearly 
17 percent of our food supply did go to 
war—a large part of this to the mili- 
tary. But there were supplies left over 
to provide American civilians, on the 
average, much more food than they 
ever had before—and still it was far 
from enough. 

Meat counters again and again 
were empty, yet 10 percent more meat 
passed over them during the four war 
years than in the 1935-39 period. In 
comparison, we ate 2 billion more 
pounds of meat a year and cried for 
more. In 1944, this increased con- 
sumption reached 3 billion pounds. 
What is more, it is estimated that we 
would have bought an additional 3 
billion pounds, if it had been available. 
In other words, civilian demand alone 
equaled our record 24.7-billion-pound 


production from our farm feedlots. 

In the four war years, the nation, 
as a whole, ate 40 percent more chicken 
and turkey than in the 1935-39 period. 
There were local egg shortages from 
time to time, and egg consumption 
averaged 17 percent above prewar. 
Last year, when we hit a new egg- 
eating high (over 74% dozen eggs per 
person more than prewar), consump- 
tion was 30 percent above the 1935-39 
level. 

Local milk constantly 
spelled a headache for war agencies. 
Local rationing was even considered, 
but a workable plan never developed. 
Here again, shortages were caused by 
a steady increase in consumption. The 
average was 20 percent 
above prewar, and last year we used 
29 percent more fluid milk and cream 

a total of 204 quarts of milk per 
person, as compared to the 158-quart, 
prewar average. We used 7 percent 
more canned milk, and everybody 
complained that they could not get 
cheese, altho supplies were the same 
as prewar. 


shortages 


war-year 


LN ADDITION to our huge Victory 
Garden production, we ate more vege- 
tables, fresh, frozen, and even canned. 
Total fresh-fruit supplies available to 
civilians were slightly less than be- 
fore the war, but everything that 
came to market was snatched up, and 
we ate 28 percent more citrus fruits 
We consumed nearly Turn to page 42 
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i COW TESTING for more dairymen 





+ Owner-sampler plan moves into new territory. 
Its low cost and effectiveness attract more 
farmers, but the program has growing pains 

By C. E. Hughes 
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tags calves, advises on rations and feeding 
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1. Fieldman M. R. Wright, Dane County, 2 Come milking time, an owner-sampler - 
Wisconsin, leaves sample bottles and other member, Carl Rattman, pours milk from each from each cow, makes record of it. Keeps tab 
items during afternoon visit to member's barn cow from pail to pail to insure good mixing 





5. Fieldman Wright talks with Rattman about 6. Central lab technician, Jean Spoerle, re- 
a cow which may be culled. Wright often ear- cords fat test after running samples thru cen- barn sheets are mailed to Rattman, who gets 
trifugal. This also saves the fieldman’s time them three days after the samples are taken 


iis were pretty chilly when the 
owner-sampler method of cow testing first 
blossomed out in the Midwest. It was small 
wonder that the reception was cool, for fresh 
in the minds of most skeptics was the memory 
of failures and shortcomings of mail-orde: 
testing, an earlier departure from the stand- 
ard D.H.I.A. plan. And these doubters were 
in no mood for another hybrid in their midst 

But whether kicked, cuffed, or cold-shoul- 
dered, the idea grew—first in Wisconsin, 
where it got its start, then later in other states 





Photographs by Diemer 
a. re 


3. Rattman then weighs the afternoon milk 


on feed given individual cows for that day 





7. After records are figured in central office, 
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It was brought to Wisconsin from the West 
Coast by people who were disappointed over 
the failure of standard testing to reach and 
benefit more farmers. Tho starting from 
scratch in 1940, owner-sampler membership 
that state has surpassed standard testing, 
vith 90,000 cows under the plan on June 1, 
{6, as compared with 65,000 for standard. 
As its popularity grew in Wisconsin, other 
states became interested. Ohio adopted the 
idea in 1942, and today in 40 counties there 
are more cows On Owner-sampler than on 
standard. Owner-sampler crept into Kansas 
two years ago, penetrated Minnesota last 
fall, and took root in Indiana in May. The 
plan is receiving serious consideration by 
several additional states. 
Altho Successful Farming has reported owner- 
pler progress several times during recent 
years, the step-by-step process, given below, 
will help if you aren’t familiar with the plan. 
Variations are found, | Turn to page 114 


4. Rattman uses dipper to take sample and pour into 
bottle. He repeats steps 2, 3, and 4 for morning's milk. 
Saves time of fieldman, who later picks up samples 


8. Mail comes, and Rattman studies barn sheet for 
month. It's interesting to know what Old Bess is doing 
and it'd better be good, or changes will be made 


Slicce 
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Bob Marshall uses simple baffle at left to direct incoming air 
upwards. Fan at right pulls air from near floor during winter; 
with panel off during summer, fan removes hot air near ceiling 


Blow Your 
Troubles Away 


Electric fans—tho not yet fully tested— 


show promise as poultry-house ventilators 


By Jim Rathburn 


Ir YOU'VE had your eyes open during the last several 
years, you’ve noticed a remarkable upswing in the use of 
brooders for baby pigs, heaters for stock water tanks, and 
radios in cow stables. Tho neighbors have often asked em- 
barrassing questions about whether man or beast most en- 
joyed the radios, all these new devices have been aimed at 
improving the comfort—and therefore the efficiency—of 
farm animals. 

Now we’re in the middle of another wave. This time it’s 
electric fans in laying houses. 

if that sounds odd, please bear in mind it does not involve 
a fan for each bird, or the serving of cooling drinks at four 
o’clock each hot summer afternoon. These fans are being in- 
stalled for the unromantic purpose of helping to relieve one 
of the commercial poultryman’s most painful headaches— 
excess moisture in the laying house. 

If you are a flockowner, you know moisture is no pal of 
yours. It makes you clean the poultry house often. It results 
in dirty eggs—which you must spend hours in cleaning. It 
paves the way for the entrance of the many and varied ills 
to which chickens seem peculiarly susceptible. On top of all 
that, it drastically cuts production. 

Fans are one way out of all this. They probably aren’t the 
only way. But no one has the final answer. And—tho some 
poultry experts claim the fans are no better than gravity- 
operated flues—many poultrymen report excellent success 
with electrical ventilation. 

Bob Marshall is one. “I’ve seen a lot of flue ventilators,” 
he declares, “‘and about 1 out of every 10 seems to work.” 
With this experience behind him, Bob installed several fans 
in his Tomkins County, New York, poultry houses. 

“I have a 25’x40’ starting room,” he reports. “Last year, 
without a fan, it held ubout 1,000 chicks, and I had to change 
litter twice for each brood. Since I put in [ Turn to page 64 




















A fresh start for your MODEL T house 


Here—in easily followed steps— 


is how you can bring that old, T- 


shaped house back to good living 


By H. E. Wichers 


Successful Farming’s Architect 


ja Model-T house (shaped like a T) is as fa- 
miliar as bread and butter all over Farmerica. 
We’ve remodeled the typical Model T shown on 
the opposite page by using what Successful Farming 
and I call THE BIG THREE for new and re- 
modeled homes. These three features are: (1) an 
entrance on the driveway to direct guests to the 
living room; (2) a central, rear hallway which leads 
into any room without tracking thru another; and 
(3) a workroom on the first floor, near the kitchen. 
We've kept the back entrance out of sight from 
the road and drive, tho handy to the barns. (This 
particular house faces west, has its drive to the farm- 
yard to the south. If your house faces another way, 


the design can be easily shifted to suit it.) 

We know that the farm wife acting as a business 
partner to her husband must keep an eye on the 
farmstead, so we’ve given a good view of the barn- 
yard behind the house from both kitchen and work- 
room windows. We’ve put the workroom on the 
first floor because the homemaker can’t afford to 
spend extra, stair-climbing energy. 

And notice how the central, rear hall leads dirty, 
tired men right into a bathroom from the back 
porch, a bathroom flanked by deep closet space for 
work clothes and a fresh change. Notice, too, how 
easy it is to get down to the basement and fruit- 
storage room from that hall. 

It’s easy to serve from kitchen to living room for 
large parties, and there’s good-sized dining space 
in the kitchen itself—right opposite a space for a 
desk for keeping records. A close study of the chan- 
ges for basement and upstairs will show as many 
extra living dividends. 

And, in case you don’t live in a Model-T house, 
let me tell you that there will be three more articles 
in this remodeling series which will deal with other 
types of today’s farm homes. END 
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CAPITAL {i 


‘ 4 3 - - t i 
I i i 4 5 i i i Vi H Victory vacation year in f{ 
! a $ swing, Americans the country over 


setting their sights for their biggest 


+t eek. 
best vacation. To many, this has k 
meant a trip to Washington. Our 
tional capital was the mecca of more 
than 344 million tourists annually in the 
years before Pearl Harbor, and the local 
Board of Trade envisions a steadily in- 
creasing stream of visitors in the years 
ahead. 

Strange as it may seem, such a mass 
movement can make everybody happy. 
And this one does. Tourists spend money 
here—the impressive sum of 45 million 
dollars a year, before [ Turn to page 4% 
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Louis Fager, Black Star 
Our Capitol, Washington, D. C., by night. Many say it's world’s most stately building 
Kurt Severin, Black Star 


Monkmeyer 
t a 


Major L’Enfant, the French engineer who planned Every schoolboy in the country is familiar with this scene. What 
Washington, laid out the city so all neighborhoods many folks do not know is that this was the “‘back’’ door, facing 
would have a nearby park, Here's one cool result! the river trade, when George Washington lived at Mount Vernon 


Louis Fager, Black Star Carew, Monkmeyer 


“eae 
red 


Pan. 


More cherry blossoms—and the famous Potomac—make a color- A trio of “good neighbors” looks over the patio at 
ful setting for the well-known Washington monument. Thousands the Pan-American building. This beauty stands in 
of visitors give this view No. 1 place on their sight-seeing list well-planted grounds and boasts of Aztec tiling 
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Louis Fager, Black Star 











Arlington Cemetery's Ampitheater, built to honor the Nation's dead 


There are no cherry blossoms in September, but the recently com- 
pleted Jefferson Memorial attracts many tourists the year around 





What kind of EGGS 


(lo consumers want? 


Milwaukee survey brings 
some interesting results 


By W. P. Mortenson and J. B. Hayes 


University of Wisconsin 


Buc. Grade A, well-packaged eggs are 
what the townspeople prefer. The con- 
sumer seems less concerned with shell 
color or yolk color. 

Now then, Mr. and Mrs. Producer, if 
that’s all you want to know, read no fur- 
ther. But if you are interested in what 
makes the consumer’s mind tick, his 
whims and fancies—al! the whys and 
wherefores—then proceed. 

An egg survey was made recently by 20 
University of Wisconsin extension work- 
ers. The survey was conducted in 20 
stores located in various sections of Mil- 
waukee and suburbs, where 800 customers 
were interviewed when they came into the 
store to make purchases. 

A small exhibit was set up as an aid 
in answering questions. This consisted 
of (1) a carton of eggs—six white and six 
brown; (2) a “flat” holding three eggs 
one large (24 ounces per dozen), one 
medium (21 ounces per dozen), and one 
small (18 ounces per dozen); and (3) two 
eggs, each broken in a dish, one light and 
one dark yolk. 


EF RST question asked was, “What grade 
of eggs do you usually buy?” The answer 
was clear-cut. Out of every 100 people, 
80 said they usually bought Grade A eggs. 
Only 4 out of every 100 bought Grade B, 
and the other 15 usually purchased un- 
graded eggs. Those who bought Grade 
B eggs used them for baking. Those who 
chose ungraded eggs usually bought them 
from farmers who delivered directly to 
city consumers. 

It is interesting to notice that, even tho 
four out of five of those interviewed usually 
bought Grade A eggs, very few knew what 
was meant by Grade A. Many of them 
said that they understood Grade A to be 
large eggs. Others said that Grade A meant 
freshness. To most of them, however, it 
simply meant the “best eggs.” 

There was no clear-cut preference for 
shell color, altho a larger number pre- 
ferred white-shelled to brown-shelled eggs 
(35 percent for white compared with 22 
percent for brown). Almost half of them 
(43 percent) said they had no choice. 

This lack of preference for shell color is 
quite significant. It suggests that brown- 
shelled eggs, which some people believe 
have only a limited market, can be dis- 
posed of in Milwaukee at [ Turn to page 120 
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Pointers From Your Paint Farm 


Photographs below and right, taken in 1946, 
show paint behavior as tested at Forest Products 


Laboratory's “‘farm,’* Madison, Wisconsin 


Photographs by Ken Hedrich 
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BY F. L. BROWNE 


U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 


ae 1 and 2 Paints get dirty, clean themselves 


Painted with three coats on the north side of the test 
fence in 1936, later repainted as follows: 1A & 24 
One coat every 3 years, last time in 1945; 1B & 2B. 
Two coats every 3 years, last time in 1945; 1C & 2¢ 
Two coats every 4 years, last time in 1944; 1D & 2p), 
One coat every 5 years, last time in 1941. The dirties 
paint, A’s and B’s, is only 1 year old. Two-year paint 
on C’s has begun to clean itself. Five-year paint on Ds 
has been clean for two years or so. White paint looks best 
in the last half of its life. Pure, white-lead paint on ]4 
to 1D. Titanium-lead-zinc paint of Group TLZ, Ty 
3B on 2A to 2D. White-lead paint gets dirtier than 
TLZ paint but, like most other paints, it cleans itself 
by chalking as it gets older. 


3 and 4 Tinted paints (light colors) fade 


Painted with three coats on south side of test fence in 
1939. Redcedar and white-pine siding. Paints on 3 all 
tinted to match a gray color. Small pieces now tacked 
to the boards show the color at the start. The paints on 
4 were the same except they were tinted to match a buff 
color. Ali the paints were of Group TLZ but they dif 
fered in amount of lead and zinc pigments or in kind d 
titanium pigment as follows: A’s & B’s. High in lead 
and zinc pigments, Type 2B; C’s & D’s. Low in lead 
zinc pigments, Type 4C; A’s & D’s, Titanium pigment 
of the chalking variety; B’s & C’s. Chalk-resistant va 
riety of titanium pigment. A’s and B’s faded least, 
C’s faded badly, D’s faded most, in fact they soon 
turned almost white. 


5 and 6 Wear and color changes in red barn paint 


Painted with two coats on south side of fence, 5 in 194, 
6 in 1939, Douglas-fir and southern-pine siding. 5A 
Best paint sold by Maker X; pigment 54% by weightd 
which factory-made iron oxide 22‘%, zinc oxide 5 
Wore fairly well, color faded. 5B. Cheaper paint }j 
Maker X; pigment 51% of which iron oxide only 15"% 
much varnish in liquid. Color good but did not weaf 
well. 5C. Best paint of Maker Y; pigment 54% of which 
natural iron oxide 25%; some varnish in liquid. Wort 
well, color darkened. 5D. Cheaper paint by Y; pigment 
50° of which iron oxide (Venetian red) 15%; some 
varnish in liquid. Wore well, but more paint was needed 
for a given area. 6A. Pigment Spanish oxide 56% & 
which iron oxide 83%; varnish in liquid. 6B. Pigment 
Spanish oxide 64%; no varnish. Paints in 6A and 6B 
had too much iron oxide for best wear and best colot. 
6C. Pigment 53% of which iron oxide (Spanish oxide} 
25%. Wore well but faded badly. 6D. Pigment 59°® 
which iron oxide (Spanish oxide) 50°%. Best wea 
shown but color darkened slightly. 


See the author’s how-to discussion of painis 


and painting on page 52 — 
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Doctor Browne explains sections (such as those below and left) on the many exposure “‘fences”’ set up to test paint life and performance 
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oe | = “Weatutaty say one brand of hybrids cannot win all the time, but 
ae | when Pfister Hybrids win 8 out of 10 yield checks, that is mighty 
f# _ conclusive proof of superiority. Figures based on 2,325 competitive 
#yield checks made over a period of 8 years in 9 states show that 
| 4 / _ Pfister Hybrids actually win 83.13% of the time. In the few cases 
) j )where Pfisters do not win, they lose by an average of less than 5.5 
bushels. per acre. Remember, it costs you just as much to plant, 
) ) grow and harvest a “‘fair-to-middling”’ hybrid as it does a winning 
hybrid. And, every extra bushel of shelled corn is extra profit... 

clear profit! Your opportunity for making extra profit is better 
| when you ask your Pfister Dealer to help you select the hybrids 
: 


that are WINNING 8 out of 10 TIMES 
in your locality. Call him today! 






FREE! NEW 1947 CORN GUIDE 
* containing valuable 
information on corn, colorfully 
illustrated. Available from Pfister 
Dealers or write: Pfister Associated 
Growers, Inc., Box H, El Paso, Iil. 








PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS, INC. 


BOX H, EL PASO, ILLINOIS 








YIELD CHECKS are made in farmers’ fields 
where Pfister Hybrids have been grown 
alongside of competitive hybrids under 
the same conditions. A predetermined 
number of hills of each hybrid is picked 
from adjoining rows and the corn accurately 
weighed. This gives EAR CORN YIELD. 























THEN THE EARS of each hybrid are shelled 
into separate containers. The shelled corn 
is accurately weighed. This gives the 
SHELLED CORN YIELD. 






MOISTURE TESTS are made and weights 
reduced to No. 2 corn. This determines 
the winner on the basis of dry shelled corn 
yield per acre. And in 2,325 such checks 
Pfister Hybrids WIN 8 out of 10 TIMES. 
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Here is the bush and bog harrow in action. Heavily loaded If your pasture looks like this, it's time for you to get busy. This picture was 
with rocks, its cutaway disks have proved themselves efficient taken in early summer, yet grass is so low cow's hoof is visible above 
sod-killers. Dead sod on surface prevents winter erosion it. Relatively simple treatment could make it look like photos at left below 


Here are results of treatment. Background shows spring growth 
of alfalfa at left and red clover on the right the year after 
seeding on renovated land. Foreground shows untreated pasture 


If cows ever smile, this picture will make them do it. Taken 
in mid-July, this shows growth of an alfalfa-ladino clover- 
orchard grass mixture the year after seeding on disked ground 


Proof of the pudding is in the eating. And that's exactly what 
these New York State cattle are doing. Work of Hector Graz- 
ing Association proves practicality of scientific pasture research 
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It's easy to double 
Pasture Yield 


Pasture-renovation systems actually 


boost forage production seven times 


By Jim Roe 


Orr pastures are in terrible shape. 

If you are at all like me, you can’t help but look 
over the crops as you drive along the road— 
whether you’re on the way to the neighbor’s or 
going hundreds of miles cross-country. I’ve been 
doing just that for the last several months, from 
central Nebraska to New York. 

Here’s what I saw: Corn, wheat, oats, soybeans 
all looked pretty good. A few poor fields, sure. Here 
and there a whole township or county which has 
had unfavorable weather. But, in general, they 
were well tended and thrifty. 

That’s a happy story. But here comes the villain. 
I was downright ashamed of most pastures. You 
take a look next time you go down the road, and 
see if you don’t agree. I’ve seen thousands upon 
thousands of acres of pasture—level and hilly alike 
—which are producing only a small fraction of the 
valuable summer feed of which they are capable. 

And, considering the benefits, it’s such a simple 
job to get that extra yield that you'll likely have a 
few pretty pointed remarks to make to yourself for 
not having done it long ago. 

Now, finding a winning pasture combination is 
anything but simple. But that’s been done for us 
by Dr. V. G. Sprague and Dr. R. R. Robinson, who 
tackled the problem armed with scientific know- 
how and dirt-farm , practicality. Working at 
U.S.D.A.’s Regional Pasture Research Laboratory, 
at State College, Pennsylvania, they tore the pas- 
ture problem apart and put it back together in a 
form that can put your stock knee-deep in vitamins. 

First of all, they knew that it’s no fun to try 
plowing many of our pastures. [ Turn to page 38 
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Joe Foster (left) and Engineer Moss examine an old, 3- 
inch tile which recently was plowed out on the Wolf farm 





This complete drainage system was installed on the Wolf 
farm in 1943. Strings of tile run to all low, wet areas 


Erosion on an lowa farm ruined this drainage system. To 
safeguard against such damage in draws and ravines, 
run the tile to one side where gullies cannot cut the line 
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GOOD TILING 


By Verlo Butz 


Photographs by the author 


A carefully planned drainage system on 
the Wolf farm has taken the wet-weather 
gamble out of farming. Joe Foster has fig- 


ures to prove tiling is a good investment 


tous land that needs drainage is our major undevel- 
oped land resource. That’s the comment of U.S.D.A. Soil 
Conservation Service experts who estimate that in the 
United States alone, 57 million acres are either too wet for 
full production, or too wet for production of any kind. This 
would average 9.5 acres for each of the country’s 6 million 
farms, and represents a tremendous loss in productivity. 

Wet spots, springy hillsides, and fields so wet they are 
good only for pasture should be a clear sign that your land 
needs attention on the drainage side. However, these condi- 
tions can be corrected, just as they were on the Charles Wolf 
farm in Warren County, Indiana. 

Today, a spell of wet weather is little threat to crops on 
the south half of this farm, which was drained as land should 
be drained several years ago. A well-planned tiling system 
was installed on the wettest part of the farm in 1943, and as 
tile becomes available, drainage on the rest of the farm wil 
be taken care of. 

Joe Foster, 22-year-ola son of Mrs. Charles Wolf, and 
operator of the farm since 1941, knows every inch of the 
farm. He saw the dire need for drainage on land that could 


Locations of tile lines on John Berlin's farm in John Berlin displays tile taken from 
Fountain County, Indiana, were unknown. The the faulty line. Silted condition © 
one way to find drainage troubles was “dig” sign that line was laid below grad 
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will boost your farm income 


be used only for pasture, and on fields where from one-fourth 
to one-half of the corn and soybeans often drowned out, or 
were so wet harvest had to be delayed. And Joe has seen the 
miracle brought about by tiling part of the farm. 

Joe’s grandfather, James Foster, had done some tiling on 
the farm nearly 70 years ago, but like so many other farms 
in the country today, all record of tile location has either 
been lost or forgotten. 















































1 On 
— TILING, as far as Mrs. Wolf was concerned, was going to 
cost too much—to do just a haphazard job. She didn’t need 
fig: an expert to tell her that proper installation of the system 
was the key to successful drainage. And so, she made careful 
nent plans for a drainage system before buying a single tile. ) 
This project promised to be both a large and delicate op- ) 
eration if the system were to take out all wet spots. Here was 
real need for an expert drainage engineer who could design 
the entire system and check it, foot by foot, during the in- | 
stallation. et ) 
_ lhe tile company in Lafayette, which furnished the tile There will be no sags in this tile line. George Frazier ) 
i for the Wolf farm, employs a graduate engineer whose main sights across the targets to keep his ditcher on grade. 
, work is to study farms, plan drainage systems, and check the Despite size, this machine is capable of accurate work 
1 the installation of tile. So, it was just part of the week’s work for 
et for the civil engineer, Carl Moss, to do a survey of the Wolf farm | 
This and stake out a tiling system. (It should be pointed out. here 
illion that where soil conservation districts are in operation, S.C.S. 
war drainage technicians will perform these services for partici- 
= pating farmers without charge.) 
land 
ondi- Even for the experienced engineer, designing a drainage 
Wolf system for this farm constituted a problem, because the 
land, for the most part, is flat. Also, possible outlets are lo- 
ps on cated in such a way as to make it difficult to get the neces- 
nould sary fall or slope to the tile lines. The northern end of the 
ystem farm (now tiled) is divided into four main fields (see drawing 
nd as of farm on page 32), and each field offered an individual ) 
n will problem for the engineer with his level. . 
2 = Before the system was installed, Field A contained five 
, and wet spots, comprising about five acres, where corn and small 
of the HE grains habitually drowned out. Other- [ Turn to page 56 
could 





Backfilling is fast, easy, and cheap for Richard Haltom, 
Tippecanoe County, Indiana, who uses his own manure 
loader to close ditch made by George Frazier (above) 










Tile lowers the water table to permit Type of cement headwall usually recommend- This corrugated-iron pipe is the outlet for a tile line 
greater growth of plant roots. Drawing ed by experiment stations. W.S. Lynes warns emptying into a ditch. Pipe and tile are cemented under 
's exaggerated for sake of illustration against it. He prefers outlet shown here ® ground to prevent seepage and erosion around the outlet 
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Above: The Michael woodlot furnished nearly all the 
| lumber for this timesaving dairy barn. Plans were 
influenced by the silo, which was built previously 








Home-grown barn for 


cg neice ttn that Se 


a | 

} | Engineered by the Michaels and their Minne- 
: 

| | sota services, this lower-cost unit is jam- 

i | | packed with ideas for practical laborsaving 

| 


By C. H. Christopherson 


University of Minnesota 





‘hee is the story of how one farm family met 
Erwin Michael (left) stands with his dad before over- the challenge to step up their production of dairy 
! head (north) door of the new, 40-cow building. products by building a modern, 40-stall dairy 
They know building values, as their story proves barn at a time when lumber was practically off 
the civilian market. Because lumber is still short, I 
think the story will amply repay you for the 9 
minutes you'll spend reading it. 

John Michael and his son Erwin own and 
operate a 320-acre dairy farm on the bluffs of the 
Mississippi River near Winona, Minnesota. Visi- 
tors come from far and near to see the results of the 
soil-conservation program, and to examine the 
new dairy-barn layout. Both are products of a co- 
operative arrangement between the services of the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Divisions of Agri- 
cultural Engineering and Forestry at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station at St. Paul. 

The Michaels have not always had the kind of 
farm they have today. As on many other farms 
situated on the bluffs and in the valleys along the 
Mississippi, the damage caused by soil erosion was 
so great on the Michaels’ place that, 11 years ago, 
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Feed alleys slope 3” in 6’ toward a stanchion curb, and all feed is put 
on alley floors near curb. This makes feeding easier, cuts labor time. 
Note design of gutter in the floor-plan section at upper right. An idea! 
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HAY SHED 
30’ x72’ with shding doors at each 
j end of centered, 14’ driveway 





















































IT} high production 





making a profitable income from the land was 
downright tough. It was at this point that the local 
Soil Conservation Service offered to work with the 
Michaels and there to prove what might be done 
by carrying out a planned program of soil saving 
and building. 

The Michaels realized, too, that their grade 
Brown Swiss herd needed about as much attention 
as their soil. More housing and more adequate 
equipment for handling the increased production 
were “‘musts.”? Their old barn, built in 1895, was 
already overcrowded and, because of its age, 
wasn’t a good bet for remodeling. 


Now, as I’ve said, lumber was in short supply. 
That didn’t stop the Michaels. Practically all of 
the 25,000 board feet of lumber required for the 
barn came from their 92-acre woodlot. Not every- 
one has that much land in timber, but most 
neighborhoods can produce some. And the Mi- 
chaels’ plan is a good one to keep in mind whether 
you have plenty of lumber or not. 

[he old barn on the Michael farm was of the 
usual kind with a stable on the ground floor and a 
good-sized hayloft above. One of the first decisions 
in planning the new barn was to eliminate the 
large hayloft, and to store the hay, in either baled 
or chopped form, in a hay shed attached to the 
one-story barn. This decision was reached because 
of the fire hazard to the herd when hay is stored 
over the stable, and because of the heavy damage 
strong winds have done to hundreds of two-story 
barns in Minnesota. [ Turn to page 61 
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Tips for a 
smooth-running 
water system 


By E. A. Reeve 


No MATTER how well it is designed, 
an automatic water system can’t give you 
the service you expect unless it is suited for 
your individual needs, and uniess it is 
properly installed. It’s my purpose to pro- 
vide facts that will help you to size up 
those jobs. 


Shallow or Deep Well? Automatic water 
systems may be divided into two broad 
classes, those for shallow wells and those 
for deep wells. 

Any source of water that is less than 22 
feet below the level of the pump is con- 
sidered to be a shallow well. The level to 
watch is the working level—the level at 
which water stands when the well is being 
pumped. The level to which water rises 
when the well is not being pumped 
shouldn’t be used as a guide. 

Shallow-well pumps lift water by creat- 
ing a vacuum in the drop pipe above the 
water. Atmospheric pressure on the water 
surface then can lift the water up to the 
pump, and the pump forces the water out 
thru the discharge line. 

If the working water level of your well is 
very close to the 22-foot figure for a shallow 
well, you can play safe and choose between: 
(a) reducing the lift by placing a shallow- 
well pump in a pit; or (b) installing a pump 
of the deep-well type. This latter insures 
against having to change over later be- 
cause of a drop in the working water level. 


Piston Pump or Centrifugal Pump? 
Regardless of whether your well requires a 
shallow-well or a deep-well pump, you 
have a choice between a piston (or dis- 
placement) pump and a centrifugal pump. 

In a piston pump, a piston moves for- 
ward in a cylinder, creating a vacuum be- 
hind it into which water flows. In a centri- 
fugal pump, an impeller “fan” revolves at 
such speed as to create a vacuum behind 


the blades, and water flows into the part of 


the housing where the vacuum is created. 


For Shallow Wells: For pumping from a 
shallow well, both piston and centrifugal 
pumps offer the advantage that they can be 
placed either over your well or at some 
distance from the well. Jn either type of shal- 
low-well pump, all moving parts are above the 
well head. 

As far as capacity goes, centrifugal 
pumps do better than piston pumps at the 
shallower settings—say 15 feet or less—and 
at the lower discharge pressures. As the 
water level is lowered [ Turn to page 58 
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PRU 3 
NOW! GET 


MORE EGGS 


At Lower Cost! 


Do it yourself— 


Quick.. Easy 
with FIREPROOF 


ZONOLITE 


More eggs, fewer death losses, 
less feed, are proved results in 
any poultry house, new or old, 
insulated with Zonolite. This is 
the amazing “vermiculite prod- 
uct” you’ve been reading so much 
about in the leading magazines, 
When it’s below zero outside, 
users marvel at inside temper- 
ature above 40°... nofrosty 
walls,nodampfloors...the {| 
entire house warm 
and dry. All winter 
you can watch low 
cost Zonolite pay 
for itself over and 
over in more bas- 
kets of eggs and 
healthier flocks at 
a lower cost. Install 
it yourself easily 
in a few hours, 


Save More Pigs! 


Three out of eight pigs die from 
cold and dampness. Reduce your 
pig pray —nng | with warm, dry 
floors easy to lay right over old 
cold ones. Simply mix Zonc- 
lite Stabilized Concrete Aggre- 
gate instead of sand with cement, 
and apply right over present wood or con- 
crete floors, or directly onthe ground. This 
floor is fireproof, and verminproof, too. 


Get More Milk! 


Dairy profits increase promptly when barns are 
insulated with Zonolite. Zonolite Stabilized Con- 
crete Aggregate makes warm, dry floors. For warm, 
dry walls and ceilings simply Scer Zonolite Gran- 
ular Fill between joists and studding. Condensation 
is reduced. Milk flow increases. 


Home Comfort, Too! 


Zonolite Granular Fill poured between joists in 
attic and between studs in sidewalls results in win- 
ter fuel savings as high as 40%, and much cooler 
rooms in summer. Stops drafts, prevents colds and 
sickness. Do the entire house yourself. 


FREE Construction Literature 


Mail omnes now for full information includin 
FREE WORK SHEETS on all types of farm build- 
ings and NEW FREE BOOK, “The Modern Poultry 
House,” a gold mine of ideas on modern design 
and construction. 


UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 
Dept. SF-96, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Zonolite is the Registered Trade Mark 
of Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 














Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
Dept. SF-96, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IIL. 
Please send details on Zonolite, FREE Work 
Sheets for farm buildings, and NEW FREE 
BOOK, “The Modern Poultry House.” 


SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS 
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NEWCASTLE 


DISEASE 


Hits the Midwest 


New poultry malady spreads rapidly thruout the country 


Poutrry experts are having a real 
scare in Newcastle disease, which now 
has struck in several Midwest states. 
More cases are being reported practically 
every week. Previously confined to the 
Eastern states and the West Coast, this 
often-fatal, easily spread, virus disease is 
attracting plenty of attention now. 

A quick check reveals that Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Illinois 
have one or more cases. It is reported that 
clinical cases (determined by symptoms, 
rather than laboratory examination) 
have been found in Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Oklahoma. (At this writing, 
there is some conflicting information as 
to whether the disease actually exists in 
Missouri, North Dakota, and Ohio; and 
the Michigan authorities state that no 
official confirmation has been received in 
their case.) 


In MINNESOTA, Newcastle disease 
was first diagnosed in June. On July 19, 
there were 15 flocks or hatcheries under 
quarantine because of suspected New- 
castle disease. Some of these may have 
been released later, after finding that 
some other disease was present. 

As of July 19, the malady had been 
diagnosed in two or three Wisconsin 
flocks. Officials of that state have been 
conducting a rather extensive survey to 
determine whether other cases also exist. 
In North Dakota, the disease reportedly 
was found among 600 baby chicks 
shipped in from Missouri. No other cases 
had been positively diagnosed in North 
Dakota at the time of this report. 

Newcastle disease was recongized in 
California about five years ago. Then, 
by spreading from California or thru 
other sources of infection, it appeared in 
New Jersey last year and extended into 
seven counties. Besides the states already 
mentioned, it has been found in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New York, Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania, Washington, Rhode 
Island, and Utah. A clinical diagnosis 
has been made in Virginia. 

Due to the insidious nature of the ail- 
ment, and its rapid spread, it is altogether 
possible that Newcastle disease may be 
present in other states. 


T; 1E disease was first encountered in 
1926 in the Dutch West Indies. One year 
later, a few outbreaks occurred in Eng- 
land. By 1940, this malady had spread to 
Java, Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, 
India, Korea, Japan, Australia, and 
several other places in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

In chicks up to a few weeks of age, the 


symptoms resemble bronchitis or laryn. 
gotracheitis. Symptoms involving the 
nervous system also are observed. Hand. 
ling the affected chicks seems to make 
matters worse, so far as the nervous symp- 
toms are concerned. 

Very young chicks may appear as if in 
a stupor, occasionally staggering, or with 
tremors of head and neck. Wings may be 
used to support the body. Chicks which 
survive these nervous symptoms may 
show evidence of damage for weeks, o1 
even permanently. 


AmMoncG adult birds, the disease seems 
more active during colder months, but it 
also makes its appearance with respira- 
tory symptoms. The spread is equally 
rapid. A sudden drop in egg production 
in four days to a week, is the most charac- 
teristic feature. Sometimes, hens stop 
laying altogether. Frequently there is ai 
increase in the number of floor eggs, 
some lacking hard shells. Nervous symp- 
toms are not seen so commonly among 
adult birds. 

While Newcastle virus most often at- 
tacks chickens, it also preys on pigeons, 
geese, ducks, and other barnyard fow! 
Turkeys are highly susceptible. Wild 
birds have been known to die in the 
vicinity of outbreaks among domesticated 
fowl; and this possibly could play a pari 
in the spread of the disease. 

Newcastle disease has caused about 
100 percent mortality in other countries 
However, the death rate in the United 
States has run only 20 to 60 percent for 
chicks, and somewhat less for adult birds 

Newcastle can be spread thru feed 
sacks and crates, and by shoes or clothing 
of people who have been working in in- 
fected flocks. The disease also can b 
spread thru shipment of chicks. 


Pans for control have not been 
veloped, but an embargo and slaughte! 
infected flocks seem possible. So far, 
appears that the birds can be used (0! 
human food. A very careful disinfecting 
plan also should be followed. It is being 
recommended that poultry shows over the 
country be suspended until we see wher 
we stand with this new disease. 

According to one authority, vaccines 
to date have not shown good respons 
when given to young chicks, and this is the 
age most commonly affected. Further 
more, it seems that the length of immut- 
ity is short among adult birds, calling !0 
a reinjection of the vaccine. Howeve! 
rapid progress is probable, and Su 
Farming will try to keep you poultryme! 
informed. END 
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T= lightly, good sir, the first 
time you take over a Buick and 
head for the open road. 


The flashing action of its Fireball 
power is so easy, so effortless, you'll 
think we must have taken some of the 
beef out to give it all this get-away. 


Roll it on a hay scale — and you'll find 
just the opposite is true. Light in ac- 
tion, this new Buick’s actually heavier 
than before — and every pound of its 
husky two tons is beef where beef 
really counts. 


There’s ruggedness in the sturdy 
frame, in the stout rear axle and the 
rigid torque tube. 


There’s good sense as well as good 
looks in the husky, wrap-around 








bumpers that protect sheet metal, and 
there’s longer life in the added thick- 
ness of body-panel steel. 


Doors have been reinforced. Knee- 
action is stronger. Back bumper bars 
are huskier. All the way through, 
sturdiness and durability have been 
added with shrewd and careful skill. 


Yet you can see far better than we can 
tell you how lively is the action of 
these eight Fireball cylinders. 





Quick—sure—easy. That's Buick’s new jack, self-posi- 
tioning on newly reinforced bumpers specially designed for it. 


You can feel the smoothness of 
Accurite cylinder boring, which 
matches pistons to cylinders with a 
precision bound to bring a silkier 
action, 


You'll find steering free of all waver 
and wobble, pickup that’s like a game- 
bird’s get-away, a ride that makes you 
think of canoes on still waters. 


Yet with all this handiness there’s the 
brawn to make you certain of the 
longest-term return on your invest- 
ment any dollar can buy today. 


Look into this beauty—at your nearest 


Buick dealer’s. He’s the man with the 
buy that’s really worth waiting for. 


BUICK pivision of GENERAL MOTORS 





WHAT OTHER CAR HAS SO MUCH THAT CLICKS FOR FORTY-SIX! 


SMARTNESS — that sets the style pattern with car- 
length Airfoil fenders and bolt-on rear wheel 





shields. 


POWER — froma Buick Fireball valve-in-head 


GLIDING RIDE—from Panthergait all-coil springing. 


When better 
automobiles are built 





COMFORT—of soft Foamtex cushions in roomy 





Body by Fisher. 





straight-eight engine. 





OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accurite cylinder 


bores. 


FLASHING ACTION— of Fliteweight pistons. 





STEADINESS — from full-length torque-tube drive in 


SURE FOOTING — of Broadrim wheels. 


CONTROL—through Permi-firm steering. 





CONVENIENCE— of high-leverage StepOn parking 


brake. 





a sealed chassis. 
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front and rear bumpers. 





BUICK 


will build them 


PROTECTION — of Buick-originated fender-shielding 
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ANOTHER 


STURDY STAHMER 
PRODUCT 


STAHMER 


ADJUSTABLE 
$2 € EL 


WAGON 





* HIGH SPEED 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


* HEAVY DUTY WHEELS 
* TRUE STEERING 

* NO WEAVING 

* ADJUSTABLE BOLSTERS 
* MULTIPLE LENGTHS 

* BUILT LOW 

* CAPACITY 3 to 4 TONS 


ERE’S that GOOD wagon that 

you want. The Stahmer is built 
to stand hard service. It is strong and 
rugged, with heavy duty capacity. The 
bolsters are adjustable, both as to 
width and height. The front bolster 
can be either rocking or rigid. The 
Stahmer wagon is easy to pull, built 
low and trails perfectly. All welded 
construction, and the wheels are 
equipped with 6,50 x 16 six-ply tires. 
You can use the Stahmer to fit any 
platform, box or rack. The Stahmer 
wagon combines all the modern, up- 
to-the-minute features of good farm 
wagon construction. The price is 
right. Use the Stahmer Wagon when 
the “going is tough.” 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER ON 
STAHMER WAGON 


STAHMER FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 
Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or hew yarn—in your community! No experience 
necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms 
costing only $49.50! Send for our free booklet today. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 359 Post St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 
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It’s Easy to Double Pasture Yield 


[ From page 31 | 


In some, rocks and stumps make it all but 
impossible. In others, erosion hazards 
make it unwise. So they set out to see 
what else could be done. 

They picked a gently sloping hillside 
which had been pronounced “worn out” 
for farming 40 or 50 years ago. It was let 
go to grass then—and had had no further 
care or treatment since. When the test 
started in the fall of 1942, that hillside 
was apologetically presenting a meager 
growth of poverty grass, cinquefoil, 
devil’s paintbrush, and moss. Here and 
there were a few scattered plants of red- 
top and bluegrass. 

Leaving part of the field just as it was 
for a check plot, Sprague and Robinson 
rolled up their sleeves and went to work 
on the rest. First of all, they applied two 
tons of lime to each acre. Then they tried 
various tillage ideas over a three-year 
period, refining their technique. 


Tue first year, some of the ground was 
disked until all the old sod was torn up 
and killed. Beginning in August, this took 
several diskings of two or three times over 
each time, for rains would come along 
and help the dislodged sods re-establish 
themselves. Another strip was plowed 
four inches deep. One was torn up witha 
rigid-type field cultivator. And one was 
disked, then gone over with the field 
cultivator. 

In each case, the plots were top-dressed 
with 1,000 pounds of 20 percent super- 
phosphate and 260 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre—applied with a grain 
drill before the last tillage. Then they 
were allowed to lie over winter before 
seeding in the spring. 

The second year’s tillage technique 
varied a little from the first. The experi- 
menters substituted a heavy orchard disk 
for the regular field disk, which had 
proved rather light for the sod-cutting 
job. And they used it right after a rain, 
when the sod was not quite so tough. 
These tricks cut disking in half. 

The rigid field cultivator tended to roll 
the sods up, so a flexible, spring-toothed 
model was tried, with much better results. 
This year, too, they again tried shallow 
plowing, and added a few new treat- 
ments—including the disk plow, the sub- 
surface sweep followed with the disk, and 
closely clipped plots to duplicate heavy 
grazing. 

Final tillage experiment came the 
third year, when the cutaway disk, or 
bush and bog harrow, came into play. 
This is a heavy-duty disk, with the blades 
themselves notched much the same as 
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cutaway rolling coulters. The disk is 
loaded heavily with rocks, and the cuta- 
way feature makes it dig much more ag- 
gressively than a regular or orchard disk. 

Over the three years, a large number 
of grasses and legumes were spring-seeded 
on these fall-tilled plots, in dozens of dif- 
ferent combinations. Results of the differ- 
ent tillage methods showed surprisingly 
little difference. There was some erosion 
on the plowed plots, while none at all was 
noticeable on the other treatments. 

The plowed plots gave a lower yield of 
forage the first year or two, but showed 
no difference in succeeding years. During 
the year of seeding they showed some 
wilting during the hot, dry spells of sum- 
mer, which the others did not—probably 
because they allowed summer rains to 
run off. 

Excellent stands of nearly all grasses 
and legumes were obtained on nearly al! 
plots. Main exception was the clipped 
area. Here Sprague and Robinson were 
able to get a fair establishment of ladino 
and red clover, but almost no alfalfa, 
brome or orchard grass, and only a smal 
amount of birdsfoot trefoil. 

Of all the grass-legume mixtures tried, 
star performers were those including al- 
falfa or those with ladino clover plus a 
small amount of red clover to help in- 
crease the yield for the first two years 
Mixtures including both alfalfa and la- 
dino with a grass also gave good results. 

Among the grasses, orchard grass and 
brome grass were most promising. Reed 
canary grass looks good so far. Tall oat 
grass gives a good first crop, but comes on 
so early the ground is not dried out 
enough to escape serious trampling. 

Timothy has given an excellent first 
crop, but shows little recovery for mid- 
summer grazing. Tall fescue is not too 
palatable. Birdsfoot trefoil, tho it doesn’t 
produce as well as alfalfa, is probably the 
most tolerant of mismanagement and 
overgrazing. 


In THESE mixtures, prime point to 
remember is to manage the pasture to 
maintain the legume. In the case of the 
low-growing ladino, stock should be 
turned in when the orchard grass reaches 
a height of 12 to 14 inches. They may 
graze it down to about 3 inches. If it is 
let go higher than 12 or 14 inches it may 
crowd out the ladino. With alfalfa, you 
can wait and turn in the stock at the 
early-bloom stage—about the same time 
you would cut it for hay, since the grass 
will not crowd it out. Birdsfoot trefoil 
should be pastured [ 7urn to page # 
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“Everyone but my wife 
here thinks | need glasses!"’ 














“But, doctor, I'm happy 
with my _ peculiarities.” 
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FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER! 





More Ford Trucks in use today 
than any other make! 


ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU 
ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES 


100 V-8 horsepower—90 HP Six optional — 
triple-life Silvaloy V-8 red bearings —Flight- 
light aluminum alloy, cam-ground, 4-ring | 
pistons — crankcase ventilation — effective 
air- and oil-filtering—two-pump cooling— 
heavy channel section frames, doubled from 
Spring to spring in heavy duty models— 
long-life rear axtes with 3-bearing, straddle- 
mounted axle drive pinions and 4-pinion 
differentials —needie-bearing roller steering. 
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Registrations show it! Operators 
know it! Ford Trucks stay on the 
job for more years. This stretches 
the life of your truck investment. 
But this is only part of the profit- 
edge which Ford Trucks give you. 
You get well-known Ford operating 
economy and low-cost maintenance. 
You get time-proved Ford reliability. 
You get famous Ford V-8 perform- 
ance —to speed up your hauling job. 
And Ford Service is everywhere. 
Ford Trucks out-number all others, 
because they stand up. Latest avail- 
able official figures indicate that 
78% of all Ford V-8 Trucks ever 
sold are still in use. See your Ford 
Dealer now. 
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E> MORE THAN 100 CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS FIT OVER 95% OF ALL HAULING JOBS 
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SCIENTIFICALLY PLANNED FOR GREATER 
oe AND LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


@ Build this dairy stable and the best 
brains in farm building design will 
be working for you—to build a long- 
lived, labor-saving structure. 


Here’s a one-story, 20-cow stable — 
meets Grade “A” requirements any- 
where in the country. Suitable for 
any state and easily expanded if de- 
sired! Plans show how to insulate for 
any climate... North or South. Calls 
for the latest, improved methods and 
building materials... including im- 
perishable Stonewall asbestos- 
cement sidewalls and lining —that 
never need painting — and a wind- 
proof Tite-On roof. 

Look at the easy-to-clean drains, 
scientifically-sized stalls, maternity 
pens and other modern features. And 


the building is practically fireproof! 

It costs you nothing for small-sized 
814” x 11” reproductions of the 
plans. For actual on-the-job use and 
estimating, 17” x 22” blueprints are 


available for only $2.00. 
This Ruberoid plan—prepared in 


cooperation with the Better Farm 
Buildings Association— pools the 
“know-how” of expert agricultural 
engineers, architects and manufac- 
turers of building materials. These 
men developed this plan to meet lat- 
est dairy barn design standards es- 
tablished by the leading agricultural 
colleges and the U.S.D. A. 

There are Ruberoid plans for 
other farm buildings, too. Write for 
information. 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 


= 


Farm Buildings.” 


Dairy: Barn. 


Name. é a 
Address___ : E 


Town____ ae 


=======MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION======= 
The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
[-] Send me FREE set of small- sized reproductions of plans for Ruberoid 

Dairy Barn. Also send me free barn maintenance book “Profitable 


[-] I enclose $2.00 for set of full-sized working blueprints of Ruberoid 


[] Send me name of nearest Ruberoid dealer. 


ci ee “State_ ei. 


SF9 


EG US PAT OFF. 
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Double Pasture Yield 
[ From page 38 | 


when in the bud stage. It can be grazed 
down to a height of 4 inches the first year, 
and to 2 or 3 inches after that. But don’ 
hold it that low. Rotate your pastures 
it can grow high before being grazed ag ain 

Length of time these mixtures will !ast 
without reseeding depends in a larg 
part upon the management you 
them. Red clover, of course, will bid you 
farewell in two years. Ladino will last up 
to 10 years if conditions are favorable 
but may go out in 2 or 3. 

Alfalfa is apt to leave you in 3 years 
especially if it is attacked by wilt or js 
heavily pastured. Under good condition 
it will stay for 4 or 5 years. Birdsfoot 
trefoil will probably last longer than al. 
falfa—and some growers claim it will las 
for several decades under ideal condi- 
tions. Tall oat grass or timothy will go 
out in about 3 years under heavy grazing 
Brome, orchard grass, or fescue should 
last almost indefinitely with proper map 
agement. 


Tuo these tests have not yet run long 
enough to give reliable figures on the 
yield differences, the average yields of al 
the mixtures show sensational boos 
over the untreated areas. 

Here is what happened in terms d 
dry-matter yield: The check plot yiclded 
a pitiful half-ton per acre each year, com 
sistently. The limed and fertilized seed 
plots yielded a_half-ton the first year, 
about a half-ton the second year, then 
climbed to 134 tons the third year. This 
delayed-action response was due to the 
fact that it took the first two years for wild 
clover to get established and start furnisi- 
ing nitrogen to the rest. 

The thoroly renovated plots are th 
ones which will pull smiles from both mas 
and beast. Instead of the half-ton yield 
these plots produced 144 tons per a 
the first year, 24 the second year, ant 
climbed right on up to present a cool 3 
tons the third year! Let’s take a look 
what that means in terms of increas 
cow pasture. That half-ton yield wo 
furnish about 25 pasture-days for the se 
son. The 3% ton yield would give sa 
times as much pasturage—and that’s not ai 
Cows will produce more milk from ti 
same tonnage of feed, because the seedd 
pasture grasses and legumes are mug 
more nutritious than poverty grass 4 
weeds. Such pasture treatment can wé 
justify its cost. 


Anp the system works under actu 
field conditions just as well as in these a 
perimental plots. If you belong to 
let’s-see-it-done school, take a look at tf 
Hector Grazing Association near I thad 
New York. Starting with several tho 
sand acres of abandoned ex-farmlané 

officially classified as good for nothil 
but timber—the Soil Conservation Se 

ice decided to see if poor land could} 
converted into pasture. Using simi 

systems, S.C.S. has brought nearly 1,8 
acres back into profitable grass prodit 
tion. 

Now, you’re an exception if you dal 
have at least some pasture where 
grass gets so low’ in midsummer that 
would be mighty hard to mislay a ba# 
snake! Improved pastures can save 
dreds of bushels of corn—and no 4 
needs to be reminded that corn # 
money look a bit alike these days. ® 
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From page 6 | 


have produced is most impressive. Dur- 

ing the last year they have raised 10,591 

bushels of corn, 2,383 bushels of oats, and 

B 650 bushels of rye. Their projects yielded 
107 bushels of potatoes, 25 tons of alfalfa 
hav. and 1,600 gallons of milk. On the 
meat side of the ledger they are responsi- 
ble for 117,542 pounds of pork and 
16,415 pounds of beef, lamb, and fowl. 
lo wind the thing up, the boys’ layers 
turned out 3,780 dozen eggs. 

Production projects averaged 2.78 per 
boy; 97 percent were completed. Idle 
moments are not part of Neligh’s plan! 

: -Jim Roe 


over subject Dick Peterson headed fair 
ommittee; boys showed 101 head of stock 
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rain judging is important as aid in future 
urchases of pure, high-quality seed stocks 


©p's tools are handled in businesslike way. 
ey are kept clean, sharp, in proper place 
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The new Hood Rubashu wears longer! This is a proven fact. Actual wear tests 
made by farmers themselves proved conclusively that Hood Rubashus hold up for 
miles and miles of rough farm work under every condition. They’re really rugged. 


aos. 
























The new Hood Rubashu is really light! Slip on a pair and notice the difference. 
They’re actually lighter than any work rubbers we’ve made in years. They “give’’ with 
every step . . . which means more comfort and less of that “dragging foot’”’ feeling 
during a long, hard day’s work. 


The new Hood Rubashu h 
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as plenty of stretch! Extra flexible upper makes them 


easy to get on aad off. You’ve waited a long time for farm foot- 
wear like this! And Rubashu is just part of a complete line of 
Hood light, durable, comfortable arctics, rubbers, and boots. Look 


for the Hood Arrow when you buy them! 


a sure sign the 
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Look for 
this label 


ORK CLOTHES that take re- 

peated washings and still come 
up fresh and new mean much to the 
man who wants that well-groomed 
appearance at work and play. Re- 
sistant to wear and tear, Sanfor- 
ized*; its vat dyed colors fast to 
sun, water and perspiration, Reeves 
Army Twill looks better, longer. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1%. 





REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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LIFETIME SERVICE 


with Low-cost Pipe! 


ORANGEBURG PIPE is the root- 
proof pipe for lifetime serv- 
ice in house-to-sewer or 
septic tank connections. 
TAPERWELD* COUPLINGS 
need no joining compound. 
ORANGEBURG PERFORATED 
PIPE provides better drain- 
age for farmland -—lasts 
longer. Withstands soil move- 
ment. See your dealer. Or 
mail coupon. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ee SS 

| THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 

| ORANGEBURG, N. Y. (SF-9-46) 
Send circular on ORANGEBURG PIPE. 

Name. 





Address. 


ORANGEBUR 
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iatie 
PROOF PIPE 








Farm Surpluses Won’t Plague Us 


[ From page 27 | 


as many dried beans and potatoes, 5 per- 
cent more wheat flour and rice. And 
almost everyting at times seemed scarce. 

Why did all this happen? Why did 
American families suddenly buy such 
record quantities of food? Why did food 
supplies that amounted to surplus in 1934 
become a “‘shortage”’ in 1944? 

The answer is clear. For the first tirne in 
20 years the great majority of Americans 
had enough jobs—and enough money— 
to buy the food they wanted and needed. 

A few figures present the picture 
sharply. By January, 1945, the peak of 
wartime earnings, average weekly, take- 
home pay in manufacturing plants had 
more than doubled, with a rise from 
$23.19 in January 1939, to $47.50. And 
the number of unemployed dropped from 
8 million in 1940 to slightly over half a 
million in 1944. There were jobs for all 
who could work. Even the third of the 
population with the lowest pay—the 
underfed, ill-housed, poorly clothed 
more than doubled their shockingly low, 
prewar, average income of $500 a year. 


Most of these millions of people found 
themselves sure of a job and earning 
decent wages for the first time in 10 
years. And for the first time in many 
years, they had enough or nearly enough 
to eat. Under ceiling prices, they could 
afford the food they had so long been 
denied—amilk, orange juice, steak, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables, chicken and 
turkey, pork chops and ham. Civilian 
food consumption increased 10 percent 
in volume from 1939 to 1945. Food ex- 
penditures rose 14 billion dollars. This 
huge increase was reflected in a zooming 
of net farm income, with the result that, 
by 1944, farm incomes were nearly three 
times the 1939 levels. 

What is happening now? Has the pic- 
ture changed in the year since war ended? 
Did surpluses develop on VJ Day to im- 
peril and impoverish our farmers? The 
defeatists warned of dire things ahead; 
but the answer turned out differently. Af- 
ter military demands were sharply re- 
duced, and even before the government 
began its heavy buying for famine relief 
abroad, shortages of basic foods were still 
felt in many cities and towns. 


Tue reason now, as during the war, is 
the continued high purchasing power of 
the people in the cities. Civilian em- 
ployment, after a brief letdown following 
VJ Day, actually increased, and incomes 
have remained at near wartime levels. 

Department of Agriculture officials, 
looking at 1946, and assuming continued 
high levels of employment and income, 
have made these estimates: Altho civil- 
ians are now consuming almost nine- 
tenths of all the food farmers now pro- 
duce, American families, at the reason- 
able price levels prevailing last June, 
would consume 30 pounds more meat 
‘per person this year than they’il be able 
to get. They’ll also use about 6 pounds 
more butter, a pound or two more chick- 
en, more turkey, more cheese, and much 
more canned fruits. 

With 140 million persons in the coun- 
try, certainly these estimates, plus the 
heavy demand for foreign-relief grain, 
assure farmers that, during the re- 
mainder of 1946 (if prices are held at rea- 
sonable levels), any thought of surpluses 


ae 


is fantastic. But will this enormous de. 
mand for the farmer’s products keep up? 
How can he be sure, in 1947, °48, °49. 
and °59, that the present huge market 
for his goods will be sustained? Will he 
soon find himself producing surpluses? 

I am convinced that these vast pros 
perous markets can and will continue— 
if we keep our heads. 

The mere fact that our city workery 
wartime incomes were reasonably well 
sustained was the major factor in keeping 
farm income from dropping after VJ 
Day. A recent estimate of the close tie 
between income and food expenditures 
very clearly shows why. Food expendi- 
tures are, as you know, the biggest item 
in any family’s budget. For about every 
$450 decrease in an average family’ 
spendable yearly income, that family 
spends $100 J/ess for food at any given 
level of prices. Now, that may not sound 
like much—until you think what it 
means to total consumption if our mil- 
lions of city families suffered even that 
$450 loss in income. 


Keepinc up the earnings and in- 
comes of American city families is only 
one of the two most important steps t 
hold big farm markets and maintain 
high farm income. The other urgent step 
is to keep food prices at reasonable levels 
It is clear beyond any question that, if 
food prices had risen—or continue rising 
now—to great inflationary heights far be- 
yond the reach of average families, food 
consumption would have been—and 
will be now—reduced immediately. 

When under O.P.A. controls, dairy 
price-rises were granted last spring, De- 
partment of Agriculture officials esti- 
mated the over-all demand for milk 
dropped 10 to 15 quarts per person per 
year. 

These price rises, as dairy farmers 
know, were granted of necessity to meet 
the higher costs of feed and to aid milk 
production. Other price rises in foods— 
including those that took place early in 
the war, before price controls were in 
effect—and those granted after controls 
were put.on, were necessary to give alr 
returns to farmers (who for too many 
years had been forced to accept depres 
sion prices). 

The experiences of those summer weeks 
without price control should be a seriou’ 
warning to all farmers. Meat, butter, ané 
other foods, on which prices soared be 
yond all sense of reason, piled up in ware- 
houses and retailers’ shelves because com 
sumers could not afford to pay exorbitant 
prices. While it is too early, at this writ 
ing, to judge the full effects of rocketing 
prices on consumer purchases, alreac) 
danger signals to farmers are visible 

Many of you remember the big boom 
in the prices of farm products following 
the last war. You remember how mat) 
farmers thought they were sitting pret) 
with wheat at $2.56, hogs at $20 4 
hundredweight, milk at $3.75 a hundre¢, 
butter selling reiail at nearly a dollar é 
pound, and eggs over a dollar a doze! 
Without controls, prices hadn’t mere!) 
gone up; they had run away. 

There were no shortages then- 
there would be no shortages now if pric 
skyrocketed. Who of the millions of 
workers could afford foods at such price 
as those in early 1920? [ Turn to page” 
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that, if 


cre MWHEN YOU BUY A STRAN-STEEL 


S, food 


n—and 
: *Quonstt 20" 
. dairy 
1g, De- 


Is esti. 
Be he true worth of a building nailing groove for attaching and economically; the clear- 
an be measured in several other building materials, make span interior gives you 100% 
armes Mways... but no matter how you — the “Quonset 20” adaptable to —_usable space. All told, you get 
© mect iigure it, the “Quonset 20” is a your particular needs. Youcan greater usefulness from the 


id milk MD otter buy! buy the “Quonset 20” in the “Quonset 20” because it’s 


foods— ° 

arly in length you want—and add to it tailored to your needs. For a 
vere in “ad INITIAL INVESTMENT— later if you require more space. building of uniform quality— 
ontos jhe “Quonset 20” costs nO Poors and windows can be better from the ground up— 


ive fair more than-an ordinary building 
many Mf comparable size — yet the 
depres Hi Quonset 20” provides the per- 
r weeks fgnanence and safety of all-steel 
seriow Maeonstruction, 


arranged according to your investigate the “Quonset 20.” 
plans for using the building; See your local Stran-Steel 
insulation, partitions and ven- dealer or write for complete 
tilators can be installed easily information. 
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od bright galvanized sheet steel, ol = _ - Twenty -four feet wide by any length desired, 

rbitant - 9 5 : ; 7 : in sections of twelve feet. Solid end panels 

is writ- 4 Quonset 20” is exception- 7 E : and open front standard. Extra equipment 

cketing lly economical to maintain... ——_ “ Pie? available: twelve-foot-wide, free-sliding 

already or Stran-Steel will not rot, sag te front doors; panels with or without windows 

visible. Dr we e teuae 2 : ; ‘iO ~. and walk-door in place of front sliding 
$ arp; it 1s impervious to iateid ellen end olabow taanbeneths 
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of cit STRAN-STEEL DIVISION, 37th FLOOR PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
pay UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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I'm choosing now—to 
spare her later 
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Te lighten the burden of a loved one left alone — that 
is the wish of every man who looks ahead and decides to select 
a family monument— now. 

It’s a wise decision. Because it not only saves a world of worry 
and perplexity later — it assures you of getting exactly the type 
and design of monument you both want, and that is an important 
point. For in choosing a monument, you are choosing not for 
today, but for all time. You want it to be faithfully expressive of 
the individual. You want it to be beautiful and eloquent. And you 
want it to last for a long, long time — forever if possible. 

That is why we invite your consideration of Rock of Ages, the 
finest granite in the world. For a Rock of Ages Monument is not 
only surpassingly distinctive and beautiful — but it is backed by 
our guarantee to you, your heirs, or your descendants. 

We suggest that you start planning for a Rock of Ages Family 


Monument — now! 


**HOW TO CHOOSE A FAMILY MONUMENT,” a large illustrated 
book, ts available without charge or obligation. Simply write 
to Rock of Ages Corporation, Barre, Vermont. Or ask for a 
copy from the Rock of Ages Dealer in your community. You’ll 
find him listed in the classified section of the telephone directory. 


ROCKY AGES gp 


BARRE GRANITE 
FAMILY MONUMENTS ates / 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PROOF OF PERMANENCE IN ANY CEMETERY 
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Farm Surpluses 
Won’t Plague Us 


[ From page 42 | 


Very few! So few that when the cras 
came farmers’ net income fell 61 pe: 
—that is, it was sliced to one-third it 
span of barely two years. Literally 
bottom dropped out of everything. 
But another question confronts us! |; 


consumer demand alone—even at pres. 


ent high levels—enough to absor! 
high production of farm products? Let’; 
look into that. Right now, in spite of a 
reports of shortages, civilians are getting 
88.9 percent of the food you raise. Anotb- 
er 2.8 percent goes to Americans in uni- 
form. Another 3 percent goes into n 
commercial export. If these amount 
stay fairly constant, there is only the r 
maining 5.3 percent, the portion now 
going to foreign relief, that we would 
have to deal with as the current “‘sur. 
plus potential.” In other words, the 
question concerns that part of your pres- 
ent food production not now going int 
normal, domestic channels. 


Unper conditions that exist as I write 
this, it is pretty clear, I think, that, if it 
were available and prices were reason. 
able, home markets would snap up a large 
part of that 5.3 percent being exported 

There are those who think that, wit 
the return of autos, washing machines 
ranges, and piands to the market, families 
will cut down their food expenditures | 
buy these long-awaited goods. While 
specific studies have been made to sh 
the relation of radio or car purchases t 
food expenses, these facts are clear: | 
the 20-year period between 1917 and the 
middle ’30’s, food expenditures of moder 
ate-income families constantly increased 
along with expenditures for cars and hous 
furnishings, according to Bureau of La 
bor Statistics studies. 

Only in lower-income families ($1,24 
in 1936), according to the Bureau 
Labor Statistics, did food expenses eith 
stay approximately the same, or drop 
slightly, when expenditures for cars and 
house furnishings increased. 

Not only for this reason, but 


long-range possibilities of increasing 
home markets, I believe that every farmer 
ought to-give some serious thought to the 
whole problem of low-income families 


and how to expand their incomes—an 
consequently—food purchases. In |! 
6 percent of the urban families, or (count 
ing in those who live alone) 16 milli 
people, still had an income of less thal 
$1,000 a year. (In 1941 this figure stood 
at 15 percent.) 


Farmers should be interested iné 
Food-AJlotment Plan, such as is pre 
vided by Congressional Bill S. 1151. l 
was framed as a possible substitute ! 
agricultural subsidies, a way of handling 
seasonal surpluses, and a method of im 
proving the nutritional level of very lo" 


income families. Under this plan, 
government would help pay part 0! ti 
food bill for these families thru the ust 
food coupon books. 

If some 5 million families fell wit! 


this group, ‘oe cost to the governmell 
would be around 1.3 billion dollars 4 
1 1945-46 
fiscal year, as compared to the 194)" 


food-subsidy bill of 1.8 billion. And the™ 
is a provision in the bill for moving § 
pluses. Families could buy any foods tht 
wanted, but the [ Turn to page 
1948 
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WING TIPS 





1n the 

ly, the A Column on Flying for Farmers 

4 

us! Js 

t pres. BY H. A. GRAHAM 

rb our Secretary, National Flying Farmers 

? Let’s 

e of all 

petting Tue Federal Airport Act may be the 
Anoth- answer if your town is in need of an air- 
in uni- J port or even an airpark. This piece of 
normal {Me legislation is considered a forward step in 
mounts making this country a “nation on wings.” 
the re- Lack of airports is now one of the limiting 
mM now factors in the general use of the airplane 
would for personal travel. The situation today 
t “‘sur- is similar to that of 25 years ago when, for 
ds, the lack of good roads, the automobile was 
Ir pres considered a luxury. 

ng into [he act is so written that the bulk of 


funds will go to build small airports. It 
provides up to 50 percent federal partici- 


I write pation in the cost of building more than 
at, if it 3,000 new airports in the next seven 
reason fm years. The program will not provide 
ya large money for all towns that need landing 
ported, J facilities; there are more than 16,000 in- 
at, with #% corporated communities in this country. 
achines, #™ But it is most certainly a progressive step. 
families It will be possible for many communi- 
tures to ties to combine their recreational and 
V hile no landing facilities into a modern airpark. 
to show A community with as little as 37 acres of 
hases 0 land available may be able to qualify 
lear: In under the act. 

and the 
f moder @ Inducements are being made for all 


acreased MM towns in lowa, Nebraska, and Michigan 
id hous #% to properly air-mark their towns. In 


1 of La Michigan, for example, the paint is fur- 
nished free. Air-marking, farmers insist, 
| ($1,240 is essential in expanding rural aviation. 


ireau 
es either @ Farmers who fly into the little town of 
or drop \rgonia, Kansas, don’t have to worry 
cars and about transportation to town. There is a 
street designated (leading directly from 
t for theg™® the airport to the downtown section) as a 
creasing MM plane taxi strip. There is even a place ar- 
"y farmer ranged downtown for parking. Flying 
‘ht to thea farmers consider this as a special service, 
families, @™@ and more flyers will likely visit and trade 
nes—and in Argonia. 


In 194, 
r (count fi ® The National Flying Farmers Associa- 
6 million ton, at their first annual meeting, de- 


less that termined the program to be sponsored in 
ure Stoo farm aviation. It was constructive be- 
cause it was drafted by farm flyers. Each 

state that had organized its farm flyers’ 

sted in 4M association had a voice in the making of 
; is prom us national, farm-aviation program. 
1151. I Subjects such as a uniform air-marking 

stitute lM system, small airports and air strips, avi- 
handling ation education, and lezislation were all 


od of iM given consideration, and we'll have a 
very low# report on them in the next Wing Tips. 
plan, te 

art of th ® The understanding between light-air- 
the use MMM craft manufacturers and farmers on the 


_ fg Pe plane best adapted for farmer use is 
el] withif becoming more clearly defined. This has 
vernmena™ Seen made possible thru their meeting 
dollars Sa @nc_ working together. The National 
¢ 194540 Flying Farmers Association has taken an- 
And the ther forward step in working more 





oving SUMME Closely with the manufacturers. They 
foods une ‘ave selected a special committee to rep- 
page ' fsent the Association in working with 
the light-plane builders. END 
MBER, 1948 
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STARTING LIFE RIGHT! 
with a CRANE Water System 


Many aG.I. has come back—ready for a 
new life—a new home. Many are already 
building modest houses and more will 
do so as rapidly as material and labor 
are available. 

Of course, these home owners will 
want the comforts that running water 
can bring—the increase in production 
that running water can bring in barns, 
poultry houses and feed lots. 


Your Crane Dealer will gladly help 
you in every way possible to have a com- 
plete Crane water system. Crane is now 
supplying plumbing fixtures—piping— 
pumps—everything you need, but de- 
mand greatly exceeds supply. The sooner 
you start planning, the better your 
chances for an early delivery. Talk it 
over with your Crane Dealer the next 
time you are in town. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS «+ PIPE « 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


PLUMBING « HEATING « PUMPS 


Acomplete CRANE water system includes PUMPS, PIPING, 
Itbrings you new convenience 
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MADE BIG MONEY 
--- YOU CAN, TOO 


Bravery and skill in fighting savage 
Indians brought fame to Kit Carson,- 
but trapping was his chosen profession 
—chosen for pleasure and for its bi 

rofits. While still a young boy, he u 

is exceptional talents as a trapper to 
help his father who was very poor. Grown 
to manhood, he made many successful 
expeditions through treacherous Indian 
country. At the trading posts he un- 
loaded his profitable catches for hard cash. 

Today, the savage Indians are gone, 
but profits are still to be had. _— 
goes are paid for fox pelts. Look for 
‘oxes on level banks of springs and 
streams. You can sell the pelts for ready 
cash. Make sure he doesn’t get away. 
Trap him with Victors. 


USE THIS TRAP 


Leading fox trappers 
recommend this No. 2 
Victor Coil Spring 
Trap. Sturdy, quick, 
strong holding, it wos 
designed especially 
for catching foxes. 






Read the stories of Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, 
Lewis and Clark and other famous trappers in 
the Victor Catalog. In it you'll also find many 
useful facts about numerous fur-bearing ani- 
mals...how you can trap them...the right 
trap to use. Write for your free 
copy today. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 204, Lititz, Pa. 






VICTOR TRAPS 








& 
Finest Rubber Heels 





SS THAN 





engine for low cost power Th 








cal Feed, accurate set works and 
itive dogs. Use tractor or old auto 
ousands peed fog 

mercial sawii Pays for itself quick! 
booklet. “Blow? ‘0 Make 








Need some ideas for parties? There are some 
clever ones in our book. The price is only ten 
cents. Order one today. Successful Parties, S.N. 
4.143. Dept. 2509, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines 3, lowa. 
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Capital Fun [ From page 26] 


1942—which doesn’t exactly make the 
city fathers unhappy. But the tourists are 
happy, too—they seem to feel that they 
get their money’s worth. 

Nor are they alone in this happy state 
of mind. Travelers who know other great 
world capitals are as ready push-overs 
for Washington as are Mr. and Mrs. 
America and the young fry. Perhaps the 
key to this riddle is that Washington 
offers something for everyone. 

To the scholar, the gray old Congres- 
sional Library and its sparkling new An- 
nex offer research facilities unequalled, 
perhaps, in these 48 states; for the artist 
and casual observer, there’s any number 
of very beautfful vistas. For the great 
and near-great of other lands, Washing- 
ton spells help in time of need; and to the 
rest of us, it typifies an American’s proud- 
est heritage. 


Newcomers, or people with limited 
time at their disposal, often complain, 
“We don’t know where to start sight- 
seeing—there’s so much!’ Well, we 
won’t guarantee to tell the whole story, 
but here are a few sight-seer’s “‘musts.”’ 
Famous “‘firsts” on our list are the con- 
ducted trips thru government buildings. 
These pilgrimages had to be discontin- 
ued during the war, but they have been 
resumed, one by one, since VJ Day. 
You can now see the inside of prac- 
tically any public building except the 
White House. Of course, strictly speak- 
ing, the White House isn’t a public place 
—it’s the residence of our President and 
his family. Before the war, however, cer- 


Giles, Black Star 





Since its completion in 1922, the simple, 
marble Lincoln Memorial has been visited 
by millions who ‘respect ‘Honest Abe” 


Louis Fager, Black Star 


eee? 





The new Department of Agriculture, said to be one of the largest office buildings in th 
world. The Department also boasts a rose garden, and exhibits at its greenhow 


tain parts of this handsome old mans 
were open for tourists’ inspection. 
visitors saw enough to give them a bly 
print of how the nation’s First Fam 
lives. 

It may be that such tours will hay 


been resumed by the time you visit Was}. 


ington, so best check on this point j 


you're interested. The D. C. Informatio; 


Center, sponsored by the Washingto; 


Board of Trade and located in Pog 


Square, is a good, ready reference for an; 


and all such queries. Started as a wartime 
service for the armed forces, the Cente; 


has proved itself of such real value j; 
civic life that it is likely to be continu 
indefinitely. 

The ladies at the center may direct \ 
to sight-seeing busses, for instance, 
you’re seeing Washington that way 


These “‘rubberneck wagons,” as they're 


often called, began their rounds soo; 
after VJ Day, so you won’t have an 
trouble getting around. 

Or, if you’d prefer, a sight-seeing tax 


is a good bet. Simply call one of the repu- 


table cab companies and tell them that 


you want to take a swing around Wash- 


ington and would like a driver wi 
knows the city. You can make the t 
in about an hour and a half. 

Then, too, if you like to walk, Wash: 
ington is your dish. (But remember that 
it’s a city of great distances, and wear 
your most comfortable shoes!) 

But to get back to those sight-seers 
*musts” that we promised—A “triple 
check” on your sight-seeing tour is tha 
great trilogy—the [ Turn to page 


Louis Fager, Black Star 


South portico of White House overlooks¢ 
rolling lawn, where Presidents’ children and 
grandchildren have played since 18/8 
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SERVING YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 
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“triple The U. S. Royal Fleetway is especially de- 
is thal signed as an all-purpose truck tire. That’s why 
page 4 it’s a favorite for farm trucks—a specialist at 
any kind of trucking job. 
, : It’s designed for long mileage! Its tough 
% carcass and rugged tread resist wear! 


It’s built for sure-going traction! Its deep- 
ut “U.S.” tread delivers maximum traction 
.+. gives you safe, sure stops on slippery 
pavements. 

It’s engineered for reliable, economical 
performance! Ventilating Windows make it 
cooler running, decrease expensive tire fail- 
ures due to heat. 

And to top it all, the U. S. Royal Fleetway 
is built with such rugged strength inside that 
it can be recapped again and again! 

Before buying your next truck tire, see your 
U.S. Tire Dealer. Find out what makes this 
tire the best buy for your farm trucks! 


~ 


U. S. ROYAL FLEETWAY 








What You Get In The 














arlooks ¢ 
dren and 
-e 1818 


1. Wide Fiat Tread... for better load out protection and more recaps 
distribution, improved non-skid per tire. 
poetecion, longer wear. 4. “U.S.” Satety-Bonded Cord Plies 
2. Ventilating Windows . . . reduce with individwal cords “webbed” 
. together, yet completely insu- 
heat build-up, result in a cooler, Suled ive ands thar 
longer-running tire. > 
5. Shock Pads... cushion the body, 
3. Long-Life Body...for better blow- reduce impact injuries. 


















1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS * ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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MUSCLES 


Don’t let the cruel, stabbing pains 
of Rheumatism, Neuralgia or Lum- 
bago cause you sleepless nights— 
just pat on Sloan’s Liniment be- 
fore retiring. No painful rubbing or 
massage required. Sloan’s welcome 
heat-action goes to work instantly 
—helps you to relax and rest. 

Keep a bottle of Sloan’s in your 
medicine chest. It’s the effective 
aid to quicker relief from muscle 
aches, strains, sprains and bruises. 


For Aid in Relieving 


RHEUMATIC PAIN OR 
TIRED ACHING MUSCLES 
—what you NEED is 


SLOAN'S 
LINIMENT 
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Capital Fun 
[ From page 46 | 


Capitol, the Monument, and the Memor- 
ial. These are stretched across the city in 
what seems an absolutely straight line. 

You may get your bearings from the 
top of the Capitol dome. There’s an 
eye-filling view for anyone who has the 
pep to make the stairs—the majestic 
sweep of the Potomac and the wooded 
hills of Virginia blue in the distance, with 
the Monument, the Mall, and all the 
rest thrown in for good measure. 

Now, come down from that lofty perch 
and start your travels. We won’t presume 
to tell you what to see about the Capitol 
itself. Every eighth-grade child (especial- 
ly every eighth-grade child who comes to 
Washington) knows the high spots there. 

Your senator or congressman will be 
able to suggest special features, and may 
even be able to get you a ride on the 
Toonerville Trolley that runs thru the 
basement from Capitol to Senate. Even 
if he can’t turn the trick, the children will 
enjoy watching this tiniest of trains. 


THeyte enjoy, too—and so will you— 
picking out their favorite heroes in Statu- 
ary Hall, as the National Hall of Fame is 
sometimes called. You'll be surprised at 
the men and women chosen to represent 
the various states—perhaps they wouldn’t 
have been your choice. This is another 
Capitol basement rendezvous. 

While you’re in this neighborhood, 
you may want to go on to the Cgngres- 
sional Library, the Annex, and the huge, 
new Supreme Court Building. One of 
the justices remarked that he never saw it 
without thinking the justices should ride 
to work on elephants—you’ll understand 
his remark better, once inside! 

The Library of Congress houses the 
two great charters of American freedom 
—the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of these United States. 
Don’t miss them. Give yourself a bird’s- 
eye view of the Library from a balcony 
atop the reading room, and a ditto of the 
city from the top floor of the Library of 
Congress Annex, east of the older build- 
ing. This vista is almost as good as that 
seen from the Capitol dome—and much 
easier to get. 

Back of the Library of Congress is the 
severely simple, little, white-marble 
building which houses the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. Here you can see numer- 
ous mementos of the great bard, and vari- 
ous relics of the period in which he lived 
(not the least of which is Queen Eliza- 
beth’s corset!) The late Mr. Folger was 
deeply interested in things Shakespear- 
ean, and graciously left his collection to 
the American people. 


ANoTHER great gift is the Smithsoni- 
an Institution, the bequest of English- 
born James Smithson. He directed that 
his money, a great fortune in his day, 
should go “‘té the United States of Ameri- 
ca to found at Washington . . . an estab- 
lishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 

The act creating the Smithsonian also 
provided for a library, and a museum. 
This was later called the U. S. National 
Museum, but remains under the direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Also in the Smithsonian park, which 
occupies a square equivalent to nine city 
blocks, is the Freer Gallery of Art, a thing 
of beauty and the dwelling place of many 





exquisite pieces of ancient, Orienta 

The gift of an American, Andrew \\ 
Mellon, is the National Gallery of Ap 
which has become an institution { 
the’ people. It’s the best-attend 
gallery in the world—nearly 9 n 
persons have passed thru those 1 
bronze doors in the 5 years of its 
ence. Experts say that no price can b 
upon the collections housed here. H 
ever, a fair yardstick is the fact th 
62 paintings and 12 pieces of scu 
hidden in North Carolina during t! 
are worth more than 100 million dollar 

Going on uptown along historic | 
sylvania Avenue’s storied “Str 
Presidents,” you skirt the  so- 
“Federal Triangle,’ which ci 
many of the newer government building; 
and pass beyond to another triangle bas 
at the Pan-American Union building 

Don’t miss this lovely edifice, with it 
patio, its splashing fountain and chatter 
lovebirds. (There are many stories abou 
the disgraceful language used by one ¢ 
these feathered fellows, but he’ll probab! 
be on his best behavior during the touris 
season. ) 

You may want to do the two Memor: 
als—Lincoln and Jefferson—in om 
swoop. If so, they’re in this general local- 
ity and not to be missed on any account 
The Washington*Monument is a “must, 
too, and is within hailing distance at this 
point. If you’re -still out for aerial view. 
points, take the elevator to the Monv- 
ment’s top. Seeing us from 555 feet y 
should do something for you! 


ANOTHER place to get a long-range 
view is at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, where they make everything 
from a 1-cent stamp to “Big Money’- 
very big indeed, to most of us! Parties 
are again being taken thru the Bureau 

Side jaunts make for a pleasant trip a 
the time and good talk back home later 
so plan to really spend some time a 
Arlington Cemetery and the Lee Man- 
sion. In this famous old house, Mary 
Curtis—whose home the Mansion thes 
was—was married to Robert E. Lee 
Look at the Lee boys’ bedroom upstain 
and get the “‘feel’’ of this splendid olf 
home. Some people prefer it even 
Mount Vernon! 

There are other treats in store for you 
The U. S. Botanical Gardens, west of the 
Capitol grounds, are well worth seeing 
as is the National Arboretum out An 
costia way. Perhaps you'll be lucky 
enough to catch a flower show at tht 
Gardens—azaleas and chrysanthemum 
are among their finest displays. The De 
partment of Agriculture has a choice ro® 
garden tucked away, off the beaten trath, 
and occasional exhibits at their 14t 
Street greenhouses. 

Many Washington visitors enjoy, t% 
the beautiful churches with which the cit} 
is filled. Among them, the Nation# 
Cathedral—set on a high hill at one end 
of town—and the Franciscan Monastery, 
which crowns an eminence at the othe 
are truly noteworthy. 

Washington visitors practically always 
plan to see nearby Alexandria, Georg 
Washington’s home town, and the mana 
house at Mount Vernon. You'd do we 
to'include them in your plans, for they™ 
easily accessible and are stories in them 
selves. END 
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FULL BELLOW TONGUE, 
REINFORCED 
* 
EXTRA GUM VAMP 
* 
KNURLED TOE CAP 
AND FOXING 
* 

FLEXIBLE NET LINING 
* 
LEAK-PROOF BUCKLE 
CONSTRUCTION 
* 
REINFORCED BACKSTAY 














You can count on “U.S.” rubber, heavy-duty 
footwear because it’s designed and built by 
“U.S.” Rubber Company Engineers who've stud- 
ied your needs right on the farm themselves! To 
make sure “U.S. Arctics are 100% waterproof 
..-all boots are leak-tested under water. You'll 
find the buckles securely anchored—the whole 
shoe built of scientifically compounded rubber 
for great strength and durability. The more facts 
you know about rubber footwear...the more 
you'll insist on the “U.S.” seal! 


MAKERS OF 


“U.S ROYAL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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What’s New in Farming 
[ From page 78 | 


for further study of the newer method 


Bees for Seed. Pollenization of 1 
clover by the honeybee in Wisconsin has 
stepped up seed production from 1-4 
12 bushels per acre. In order to train be 
to work on red clover, trays filled wi 
sweetened blossoms are placed near the 
hives in the morning. After severa! 
days, the bees remember the scent of the 
clover and search for its nectar in t 
fields. Thus pollen is carried from « 
flower to another. 


Barley. Bay, a new variety recently de- 
veloped at the Michigan State College, is 
now available for distribution in almost 
unlimited quantities. It has a stiff straw; 
erect, 6-rowed heads; smooth, red-tipped 
awns, and a good yielding ability. In 
comparative tests, Bay has proved to b 
as acceptable for malting purposes as 
Wisconsin 38, and possibly superior in 
some respects. 


Nitrogen. Lack of this element is one of 
the most important factors holding down 
grain yield on Illinois farms, according 
to the Illinois College of Agriculture. It 
may be added to the soil either by leg- 
ume green manure crops or in the form of 
nitrogen fertilizers. The fertility value of 
the legume depends upon its yield and 
upon its use. Sweet clover has little fer- 
tilizer value, when pastured to the ground 
in the fall of its first year. A red clover- 
and-alfalfa field, cut for hay, adds little 
nitrogen to a soil if the manure is allowed 
to go to waste. 


Wheat. Pawnee, Triumph, and Co- 
manche varieties led all others in acre 
value in the Oklahoma farm-wheat pro- 
gram. Early Blackhull, (not recom- 
mended because of its poor milling and 
baking qualities) was fourth, and Chey- 
enne, a recommended variety, fifth. Al 
are the hard, red, winter type. Clarkan 
and Fulcaster are recommended in the 
soft, red, winter-wheat classification. 


Alfalfa. In seasons of normal rainfall, 
Michigan farmers are increasing the 
yield of the second crop by fertilizing 
their meadows after the first cutting. A 
moderate application of fertilizer at seed- 
ing time, followed by top dressings each 
year after removal of the first crop, re- 
sulted in the highest yield over a period of 
years. On silt-loam and clay-loam soils, 
0-14-7 or 0-20-10 gives good results. Ifa 
shortage of potash is indicated, then 
0-20-20 is used. On the lighter soils, 
0-12-12 or 0-20-20 proves most profitable. 
Superphosphate alone will not increase 
yields on the lighter soils and must be 
accompanied by stable manure. 


Mow-finished Hay. Experiments 4 
Michigan State College have indicated 
that the exact, accurate relative humidity 
of the atmosphere need not be known it 
order to operate a mow dryer effectively 
Until the top layer of the hay has dried, 
it seems advisable to turn off the fan 
only during fog or heavy rainfall. 


Nurse Crops. Sweet clover and le 
pedeza frequently fail when seeded in 
February or March on Oklahoma lan¢ 
where winter small grain or spring oats 
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has been drilled in rows seven or eight 
inches apart. Extensive experiments with 
wider spacing indicate that such spacing 
will establish a legume rotation. Rota- 
tion would increase future yields without 
reducing immediate farm income. Win- 
ter barley is probably a better nurse crop 
than spring oats, unless the oat land is 
rolled. Wheat and rye provide more 
shade and root competition than oats or 
barley. A 14-inch spacing of rows pro- 
duced excellent stands of sweet clover. 
The barley nurse crop yielded 25.3 
bushels an acre, 


Pastures. Thin, stony pastureland, heav- 
ily infested with weeds, is being made pro- 
ductive again in Wisconsin. The land is 
top-dressed with a nitrogen fertilizer each 
spring, and with phosphate, potash, and 
lime when needed. Within three years, 
the weeds are knocked out and replaced 
by desirable grasses. No tillage and no 
seeding are needed. Treatment consists of 
400 pounds ammonium sulfate, 100 
pounds 63-percent superphosphate, 100 
pounds 50-percent potash, and 3 tons 
lime the first year. This is followed by 
400 pounds ammonium sulfate the second 
year, and a smaller amount the third. 


New Oat Disease. Many of the new oat 
varieties introduced but a few years ago 
are now made obsolete by the new Hel- 
minthosporium oat blight disease. First 
discovered last season, this disease at- 
tacks Tama, Boone, Control, Vicland, 
and Cedar, which were developed for 
their resistance to crown and stem rust. 
Clinton, Benton, and Marion oats are re- 
sistant to the new disease, but seed stocks 
of these varieties will not go round for 
1947 planting. Seed treatment of the 
susceptible varieties lessens the damage, 
and is the best course to follow when un- 
able to obtain seed of resistant varieties. 


Apple Scalds. The use of activated 
charcoal to control gases given off by 
apples in storage may save thousands of 
dollars for apple growers in prevention 
ofapple scald. The method has giveneffec- 
tive results in tests at Ithaca, New York, 
the past two years, and commercial 
storages will try it further. 


Hoe. A hoe that always shines is now 
being manufactured of stainless steel. It 
is highly resistant to rust and corrosion, 
and its manufacturer claims it will — 
stand constant hard use. The handle i 

made of light metal.—Jonnum Mane 
facturing Company, Pittsburg, Kansas. 




















Stainless steel hoe 
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Ms, Tucci Oils 


wine GROUND -- | 
are doing a 


. bang up job in the proper lubrication 
—<—<—— of aging Tractors, Trucks,, Busses, 
and Cars. 


HI-V-I (High Viscosity Index) assures positive lubrication at boiling tempera- 
tures and above. 


on! 





HI-V-I is solvent processed, so clean, so pure, so free from carbon, tar and gums 
it helps clean up your motor and keep it clean. 


HI-V-I penetrates in between those close moving parts... yet is tough enough 
to stand up under terrific temperatures, high speeds and pressures. 


HI-V-I is an amazing new Aviation-type oil that during the war met the rigid 
requirements of Uncle Sam’s rampaging Air Forces. 


HI-V-I is refined from 100% Paraffin Base Mid-Continent Crude Oil . . . the 
finest obtainable. 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY CHAMPLIN DEALER TODAY .. SPECIFY HI-V-I 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 
Producers ... Refiners ... Distributors of Petroleum Products Since 1916, 


ENID, OKLA, 


CHAMPLIN 
HIVA W002 


"on THE GROUND. oR IN THE SKY 
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~ Wise motorists avoid tire breakdowns 
and back-breaking work by making 
sure their tires are inflated to proper 
pressures at all times, and, of course, 
it's only common sense to 
keep the air in. Have your 
tire valve cores inspected 
now. They may be old and 
ready for renewal. Your 
dealer has a supply on hand. 









Schrader Cores 
MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER 





YOUR HOME, 
AND FARM 


Don't let FIRE catch 
you unprepared. Protec 

your property with INDIAN 
ont FIRE PUMPS! Ideal for 
Ongar forest, grassand grain field 
ct ER fires. Also excellent for 
Wise spraying all crops, disin- 






fectants and whitewash. 

' Low - ast ed. sarerature 
FREE, D. B. SMITH & CO. 

4 Main St. Utica 2, New York — 


Helps handle your 
harvest! 


IRELAND’ 
FARM HOIST 


A tremendous labor saver. 
Lifts up to “2 TON—40 ft. per SEND FOR 
minute. Every farmer should F R E E 


have one to unload hay, store 
grain, potatoes, apples, etc. CATALOG 
Save perishable crops by quick- Today! 
er handling. Get your crops into MAIL 
storage easier, quicker. See COUPON ON 
your dealer or write for free BRPM-Yetsaw\-ts 
catalog today. ~ 
=e ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
BENNETT-IRELAND INC. 

Makers of Cordwood Saws 
946 New Street, Norwich, N. Y. 


Name adilanthia we pont. 
Street 
P. 0... se State- - 
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Pointers from your paint farm 


(Continued from picture pages 28-29) 


By F. L. Browne 


U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ir YOU'RE putting off painting your 
farm buildings to wait for marvelous 
new paints developed during the war, 
you will be well advised to wait no longer 
but to be content with good paints that 
are much like those you bought before 
the war. Paint research during the war was 
chiefly on making paints to hide objects 
rather than to decorate them, to turn 
out war material as quickly as possible 
for a rough but brief life, and to find 
substitutes for some of the materials 
usually used for making civilian paints. 
For farm paints, reconversion is mostly 
a matter of picking up where progress 
was broken off. 

Most paints for outside wood and 
metal in buildings are oil paints. That is, 
the “vehicle” or liquid portion of the 
paint is chiefly linseed oil. Other drying 
oils such as soybean oil may replace lin- 
seed oil in part. A small amount of min- 
eral spirits or turpentine, which evapo- 
rates while paint dries, is necessary to 
give the right consistency for brushing 
or spraying. Very small proportions of 
driers are needed to make paint dry fast. 
The driers are soaps of lead, manganese, 
or cobalt that will dissolve in linseed oil. 


Paint designed for economical appli- 
cation and long life contains a minimum 
of volatile thinners so that a film thick 
enough to be lasting can be built with 
as few coats as possible. Good paint also 
should be able to be spread easily on 
smooth or rough surfaces, and should 
level off slight depressions in boards, 
stay where it is put without “runs” or 
“sags,” leave slight ‘“‘brush marks” which 
add to the good looks of most buildings, 
dry satisfactorily in all kinds of weather 
in which painting is done, and wear in 
such a manner that it can be repainted 
at suitable intervals. Good oil paint will 
do all these things for you. 

Paints can be made in which the ve- 
hicle consists partly of raw linseed oil and 
partly of varnish. Varnish, however, re- 
quires much extra mineral spirits to 
make the paint brushable or sprayable. 
Extra paint, either more coats or thicker 
coats, must therefore be applied to get 
enough dry paint on the surface to wear 
well. 

Many efforts have been made to make 
such paints popular by calling them syn- 
thetic paints, quick-drying paints, or en- 
amelized paints. So far, however, their 
disadvantages have outweighed any ad- 
vantages claimed for them except in cer- 
tain paints of deep colors like dark green, 
blue, or black. 

Latest effort to put them over makes 
use of the name “plastic paint,” or just 
plain “plastic,” because of the public 
interest in the molded plastics, sheets, 
fibers, rubbers, and glues. The plastic 
paints are no more suitable for upkeep 
painting than they were when they were 
called synthetic paints. 

Beginning in July, 1943, a kind of 


enamelized paint was made necessary by 
an order of the War Production Board 


limiting the amount of drying oil 
house paints to 3.75 pounds per gallon ir 


order to conserve vegetable oils. Good 


oil paints normally contain 4.75 to 

little over 5 5 pounds of oil per gallon. 
Mineral spirits is substituted for the 

amount of drying oil left out. Linseed 0) 


is still in short supply. Altho the restric- 
tive order is no longer in effect, most 
manufacturers still make oil-restricted 


paints. The oil-restricted paints ar 
somewhat cheaper to make and therefor 
may remain on the market as long as the) 
can be sold at the price of good, oil-ric 

paints. Competition will eventually driv 


them back to the field of low-priced 


paints, where they started. 


In Successful Farming for May, 1941, 


page 12, I told you about the kinds « 


house paints of good quality sold at that 
time. They were described in terms of a 
classification proposed by our Forest 
Products Laboratory, and suggestions 


were made for recognizing them from th 


formulas printed on the labels by all re- 


liable paint manufacturers. The system 
of classification is now published in detai 
in U.S.D.A. Technical Bulletin No. 804 
Classification of House and Barn Paints 
Recommended by the United States Depar 
ment of Agriculture, which can be bought 
for 10 cents from the Superintendent 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

The white or light-colored paints de- 
scribed at that time were pure white- 
lead paint, which is paint of Group L 
(lead) Type 1A, Grade 1; and three kinds 
of mixed-pigment paints of Group TLZ 
(titanium, lead, and zinc), Type 2B 
Grade 1; of Group TLZ, Type 3 
Grade 1; and of Group TLZ, Type 4C. 
Grade 1. The postwar paints probabl) 
will not differ from them very greatly, 
and I mention them here to refresh your 
memory. 


Pure white-lead paint, which is the 
oldest kind of white paint, is still one oi 
the best paints for farm buildings. It has 
excellent painting qualities, it holds tints 
better than TLZ paints, and it wears away 
by slow chalking and a fine checking 
and crumbling that leaves a good surface 
for repainting. In particular, it stands 
neglect well. That is, repainting can be 
postponed for several years beyond the 
normal fourth or fifth year without pro 
ducing an unkempt appearance or lea’ 
ing a difficult and expensive surface 
prepare for repainting. Such delay in rt 
painting is common in farm work. 

The shortcoming of pure white-leat 
paint is a tendency to become graye 
with dirt during the first year or tw 
after application, particularly on ¢ 
more heavily shaded areas of buildings 
You'll notice this on page 28. 

You may buy pure white-lead paint" 
the form of soft paste containing 89 pe 
cent white lead, 9 percent [ Turn to pag 
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taxi service to take care of, Mr. 
Millot has to have a car with a 
body that can take plenty punish- 
ment. 


There’s a worth-while tip for fel- 
low farmers in the following ex- 
cerpts from a letter of his, “I’ve 
been driving Chevrolets with 
Fisher Bodies for nearly 25 years 
... covering a rural mail route, in 
work on my farm, and in local 
taxi service. 


“My last one gave me over 200,000 
miles of service. That sold me. I 
made sure my "46 car had a Body 
by Fisher, too.” 


And what Mr. Millot is getting in 
his new Body by Fisher is Unisteel 
ruggedness and security that’s 
“better by far.” What’s more, note 
what Mrs. Millot has to say about 
its outstanding beauty and comfort. 


No wonder 7 out of 10 motorists 
say they prefer a car with Body by 
Fisher. There’s proven evidence of 
the extra value you get from Body by 
Fisher security, comfort and style. 
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writes M. S. Millot, Pana, Illinois in explaining why 
he made sure his new car had a Body by Fisher 






Wy. a farm, a mail route, anda 





“I'M MIGHTY PROUD of the smart appearance the new Body by Fisher gives our 
1946 Chevrolet. It’s outstanding in its style—and in its comfort, too,” Mrs. Millot 
says. The Millots’ new model is a 1946 Chevrolet Fleetmaster Sport Sedan, 


THE CAMERA catches Mr. Millot making 
good use of the spacious trunk compartment 
in the Body by Fisher on his new car. 


‘om 


BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and 
cash awards for best miniature Napoleonic coaches 
or model cars submitted by boys of 12-19 years inclu- 
sit e. Forinformation, write: Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 





You get Body by Fisher only on GENERAL MOTORS CARS—CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 
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Bob Reid surely heard the call... “Gold... 
Gold in California!” 


But against the siren promise of nuggcts to 
be picked up like acorns, Robert Reid weighed 
his most precious possession—a few bags of 
corn recovered from near disaster. 


When his Gordon Hopkins variety, brought by oxcart from Ohio 
in 1846 failed to make a stand in Illinois, Reid filled in the vacant 
hills with a native Indian corn, known as Little Yellow. The two 
corns tasseled together and from the mixture of nubbins and big 
ears Bob Reid saved the best for seed. 

The following year, as the wagons jolted across the prairie 
toward the uncertain wealth of the Far West, Reid rejoiced. For 
the accidental mating produced a new variety of corn—a few plants 
with the hardihood of the Little Yellow and the size of the Gordon 
Hopkins. 

Forty years later Robert Reid’s son, James L. Reid, was winning 
corn shows with his selection from those plants and farmers every- 
where were growing Reid’s Yellow Dent. Yes, American farmers owe 
much to men like the Reids who founded the great varieties of corn 
which proved to be much more valuable'than all of California’s gold. 


FUNK RESEARCH PRESERVES THE 
BEST QUALITIES OF CORN 


A modern Funk’s G-Hybrid combines the best qualities 
of several open-pollinated varieties, such as Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent. Every year Dr. Jim Holbert and his Funk corn 
breeders travel more than a quarter-million miles in an 
endless search for superior qualities to go into new and 
better G-Hybrids. That's why you can depend on Funk's 
G-Hybrids. They’re Consistently Good—Year After Year. 








Pointers From Your 


Paint Farm 
[ From page 52 | 


linseed oil, and 2 percent turpentine by 


weight. To make 6%% gallons of Grade-1 
paint, mix 100 pounds of the paste with 
314 gallons of linseed oil and 1 pint of 
liquid paint drier. To make light colors, 
the white must be tinted with colors-i 
oil. Pure white-lead paint may also | 
bought in the prepared form in white, 
and also in a variety of light colors 
Grade-1 paint, in the prepared form, con- 
tains not less than 71 percent pigment by 
weight, and not less than 86 percent 
the liquid is linseed oil. 

The TLZ paints, as compared to the 
white-lead paints you’ve just read about, 
have the advantage of a brighter appear- 
ance, particularly in white, and _ less 
graying from collection of dirt. I’ 
afraid you’ll have to take my word for it 
because the pictures on pages 28 and 2 
won’t show the entire difference between 
L and TLZ paints. You need to see the 
actual paints out in the daylight to check 
the real differences. 


Topay’s TLZ paints may have lower 
proportions of white lead and zinc oxide 
than were generally used in 1941. Lower- 
ing the proportion of the lead and zinc 
pigments improves some properties of 
TLZ paints but makes other properties 
worse.. There is, therefore, much differ- 
ence of opinion about best proportions 

Too little lead and zinc causes too 
rapid chalking and early failure of the 
TLZ paint. The very lowest proportion 
cannot be set exactly, but the white lead 
and zinc oxide together certainly should 
not be less than 40 percent of the pig- 
ment by weight. Paints near the mini- 
mum proportion, which belong to Type 
4C, stay relatively clean and may not 
check or crack for a long time, but they 
chalk very freely, do not hold tints well, 
and if they are neglected they may crack 
and scale badly. As the amount of lead 
and zinc is increased, there is greater 
graying by dirt and earlier checking and 
cracking but less severe chalking, less 
fading of tints, and less objectionable 
cracking and flaking if neglected. 

A safe view for you to take is that 
TLZ paints of medium content of white 
lead and zinc oxide (which belong to 
Type 3B if they have more lead than 
zinc or to Type 3C if they have more 
zinc than lead pigment) represent a good 
compromise between the advantages and 
disadvantages. In such paints, the white 
lead and zinc oxide together is usually 
between 60 and 70 percent of the total 
pigment by weight. 

Some titanium pigments chalk more 
freely than others. The chalking varieties 
are best for making white paint because 
the paint becomes less grayed with dirt, 
but for tinted paints the chalk-resistant 
varieties are best to avoid fading. Whit 
TLZ paints of Types 3B, 3C, or 4C 
should not be tinted on the job. If suit- 
ably colored paint of those types cannot 
be purchased, a cream or a gray paint 
may be further tinted on the job or, 
better, a special ‘‘white base for tinting, 
offered by some manufacturers, may be 
used. 

It is worth keeping in mind that tinted 
paints will wear longer than white paints. 
As a rule, the buff or gray tints shown ! 
the photographs on page 29 will las! 
years where the corresponding 


l 
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paint will begin to break down in 
little more than 4 years. Farm property 
offers a great deal of surface for paint 
upkeep. It has seldom been repainted 
often enough for best paint performance. 

Moreover, good paint service requires 
ood lumber for its foundation. Knotty 
grades of lumber, for example, yield poor 
paint jobs. 

The heavier softwoods, like Douglas 
fir and southern yellow pine, do not hold 
paint as long as woods of light weight, 
like redcedar and white pine. When 
painting the heavier woods for the first 
time, or after an old coating has worn 
away practically completely, it is worth 
while priming them with aluminum 
house paint. (Do not use aluminum paint 
designed for painting metal.) Two coats 
of white or light-colored paint are needed 
over the aluminum primer. Douglas-fir 
plywood is best primed with aluminum 
house paint both to make the paint last 
longer and to give plywood as much pro- 
tection against checking as possible. 

Three coats formerly were considered 
necessary in painting new woodwork. 
Modern paints, however, are of higher 
grade than used to be the case. With 
present Grade-1 paints and special house- 
paint primers, new woodwork can be 
painted adequately with two coats, one 
of primer and one of finish paint. 

The paint should be spread thicker 
however, because good wear requires a 
coating about .005 inch thick, whether it 
is put on in two coats or in three. In 
three-coat practice the first coat may be 
spread at 600, the second at 700, and the 
third at 800 square feet per gallon. 

Modern, 2-coat practice is to apply one 
coat of special primer, without any thin- 
ning, at 450 square feet per gallon and 
one coat of finish paint at 550 square feet 
per gallon. There is no saving in the 
amount of paint but there is a sav- 
ing of labor of applying a third coat. 


Rep barn paints of good quality are 
particularly suitable for farm buildings 
because of their moderate cost, great dur- 
ability, and pleasing color at all seasons 
of the year. Unfortunately many barn 
paints on the market have been of poor 
quality in an effort to make them too 
cheaply for farmers who mistakenly put 
low cost per gallon over long-time serv- 
ice. See color panels on page 29. 
Paints made with certain natural iron 
oxide (not laboratory- and factory-pro- 
duced iron oxide) such as Spanish oxide, 
weather to a darker, somewhat purple 
shade as shown. Sometimes zinc oxide is 
added to iron oxide. Zinc oxide is help- 
lul in combating growth of mildew on 
barn paints, a difficulty which you'll 
ind wherever there is much dampness. 
_ Venetian red (as compared to Span- 
sh iron oxide) makes paints that hold a 
brighter red color. Venetian red is a 
manufactured pigment that contains 
iron oxide and calcium sulfate. The iron 
oxide in the best Venetian reds amounts 
io 40 percent of the pigment by weight. 
But whether you wish the purple-red 
% Spanish, the red-red of Venetian, the 


brightness of TLZ, or the self-cleaning of 
white lead in oil in the latter years of its 
*rvice, the point I’m trying to make is 
‘0 read the formula on the label and to 
“arn what it means, so that you can 


‘now what you are buying and use it to 
ur best advantage. Please don’t think 


hat low price per gallon of paint means 
W cost for the job or low cost per year 
o service, END 
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G/M... 
IN NORMAL CAR USE 


Lasts lo ger, too! 2. Auto-Lite 


“Sta-ful” Battery 
has more than 3 times the liquid reserve of 
ordinary batteries. In normal car use the plates 
are kept submerged to help deliver full life and 
power long after the plates in ordinary batteries 
are exposed and inactive. 

In addition, oversize electrical capacity, plus 
Fibre-glass insulation, gives longer life than bat- 
teries without the Auto-Lite “Sta-ful”’ features. 

To get the best money can buy, be sure your 
next battery is an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 


AUTO-LITE BATTERY CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 1 OHIO 


Manutacturing Plants at: Niagara Falls « Indianapolis + Atlanta - Oakland - Oklahoma City - Toronto 














Unique new design and construction gives 
Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” more than 3 times 
the liquid reserve of ordinary batteries. 
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at any drug store 


Take The BACK 


BREAK” out of 
| Farm Work 


Do Your Lifting And Loading With A 


‘DUZ-ALL 








IT lifts, loads, forks, scoops! It pulls, digs, grades 
a hoists! Equipped with combination ‘‘fork-buck- 

” it handles manure, sand, gravel, dirt or snow. For 
twat H, M, F-12 and F-20; John Deere A and B: 
Oliver 70; Case SC; Allis Chalmers WC: Minneapolis 
Moline UTU; and Massey Harris 101 Jr. 


The DUZ- ALL is an IMPROVED TYPE of tractor 
loader with “balanced twin hydraulic lift.’* No — 
strain or wear on hydraulic mechanism. No belts, 
cable or pulleys to cause trouble. Lifts 2.500 bs. Ti 
feet. Clears lowest barn doors! Easiest of all loaders 
to attach and detach. Drive under to attach, drive 
out to detach 


LIMITED TIMP! . Try this loader on your farm 
for 10 Days AT OUR RISK! Mail coupon today for 
Complete Descriptive Literature and Free Trial Offer. 


m FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 


BSIEBRING MFG. CO. tosver omsion . 
z 1010 MAIN STREET - GEORGE, IOWA 


B send complete information on Duz-All Loader and : 











Bio Day Free trial offer. + 
NAME H 
— ; 
L STATE 
echinediiisnaienaaaiaeam abana 














WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
McNess Business 
a s no trick to snes 
money when y 
on Wheels.” Fai McNegs Store hing 
armers buy everyt ! 

peer, can from McNess Men because Use Your 
ess Products are tops in quality, 
Te ee extra values. Attractive busi- Cc A R 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also ° 
money-saving deals to customers make to R aise 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! Your 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays PAY 
well, permanent, need no experience to 

start, and we supply capital to help you 

get started quick. You begin making money first da 
Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's ab 5) 
Tells all — no obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 243 Adams St., Freeport, Mm 




















Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 
With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
insecure false teeth dropping, slipping or wab- 
bling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more 
comfortably. This pleasant powder has no gum- 
my, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't 
cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Checks 
“plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 





OTTAWA Wood Saw 
FOR TRACTORS 


Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
W-923 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 








Good Tiling Will Boost Your Farm Income 


[ From page 33 | 


wise, this field was farmed in the regular 
rotation. The first season after the field 
was tiled, corn was planted, with the re- 
sult that no part of the crop was lost. In 
fact, ponds have completely disappeared. 

Field B was in pasture from 1936 until 
this spring, when it was plowed and 
planted to corn. The wet spots were tiled 
in 1943. However, it was not until this 
year that the soil had opened enough for 
the planting of tilled crops. 


Because Field C was wet in spots, it 
was considered good only for pasture, and 
no attempt was made to farm the land 
before tile was put thru. Last year, this 
field was planted to corn and averaged 
65 bushels to the acre. 

For many years, when it wasn’t too 
wet, Field D averaged 45 bushels of corn, 
or 20 bushels of soybeans. But in 1944, 
the first season after tiling, corn in this 
field averaged 55 bushels, and last year 
the soybeans went 33 bushels to the acre. 
One of the most noticeable differences is 
that before tiling, the crops often stood by 
while operators waited for the field to 
dry off enough to harvest the crop. 

A quick look at the drawing of the farm 
will give you an idea of the plan that 
Engineer Moss worked out. While the 
outlet is far from the ideal solution, there 
was no choice but to drain this side of the 
farm into a marsh running into the south- 
eastern corner of Field C. 

Carl points out that, all too often, pro- 
tection and maintenance of tile outlets 
have resulted in plugged and ineffective 
systems. Frequently, he has found that 
ditches, long neglected, have silted and 
filled in to such an extent that the tile out- 
lets have become plugged. Thus, eventu- 
ally, the entire drainage system lies use- 
less. To safeguard against outlet trouble 
on the Wolf farm, a cement headwall 
with apron protects the tile opening. 

It is not at all uncommon to plow up 
2- and 3-inch tile that were laid 60 to 80 
years ago. But today, drainage specialists 
recommend 5-inch tile as the smallest to 
be used anywhere in the drainage system. 


Wuere tile was buried scarcely 2 feet 
beneath the surface 50 years ago, erosion 
has now reduced this depth to as little as 
18 inches. Tile at this depth was in little 
danger when horses and lighter machin- 
ery were used, but the heavier machinery 
now used on farms has broken and dis- 
located many lines. In planning tiling 
systems, Carl aims to have tile buried 
from 3 to 4 feet deep in mineral soils. In 
the case of muck soils, which have been 
drained previously, he recommends a 
depth of at least 5 feet. 

In addition to more protection for the 
tile, greater depth of tile lines lowers the 
water table and results in an expanded 


root system for the crops. The value of 


suitable depth is shown by an experiment 
on the Jennings County Experiment Sta- 
tion in Indiana, where drainage has been 
studied since 1921. Production from un- 
drained land has been compared with 
that from land tiled at various depths. 

In all cases, the land with tile laid 42 
inches deep gave the greatest production. 
Eight crops of corn have averaged 57.6 
bushels over tile 42 inches deep, 51.3 
bushels over tile 24 inches deep, and 40.8 
bushels on the undrained land. Wheat has 
averaged 25.6 bushels on the deeply 


drained soil, 19.9 bushels over the shal- 
low tile, and 15.6 bushels on the 
drained land. 

Layouts like the one on the Wolf far: 
test the ingenuity of the engineer. As M 
Moss points out, “You just can’t run 
tile line thru a rise of ground, and hit 
pond on the other side by following th: 
water-flow level. You absolutely need 
level and must know what you are doi! 
If you tile by eye or follow the flow 
water your tile will be laid to an uneve: 
grade, and invariably you will come out 
too high or too low on the far side.” 

With the exception of a slightly higher 
corner, Field D was covered with laterals, 
100 feet apart and extending thru the 
fence line into Field B. Laterals 1,100 and 
1,200 feetlong are 6-inch tile, while later- 
als only half this long are 5-inch. These 
laterals connect into Main No. 1 which 
runs about 130 feet in from the end of the 
field. Main No. 1 starts as 15-inch tile, 
and steps down to 10 inches, then 8 inch- 
es, and finally to 6 inches as the carry-off 
out on the far end of the main decreases 
Sizes of mains and the laterals, too, are in 
proportion to the amount of water they 
are expected to carry. Carrying capacity 
is affected directly by slope of fall and the 
size of tile used. 


Distances recommended between 
laterals vary according to the type of soil. 
For instance, on the heavy, clay soils, 
laterals should be placed from 40 to 60 
feet apart. On the lighter, silt-loam soils, 
distance between laterals may be 70 to 90 
feet. Laterals on sandy loams may be 100 
to 125 feet or more apart, and in most 
muck soils the lines may be 150 feet apart 

That character of the soil also has a 
bearing on the distance laterals should be 
spaced is shown by a comment from Vir- 
gil Overholt, extension agricultural en- 
gineer in Ohio, “Most of our tile in this 
state were installed 30 to 60 years ago. At 
that time drainage was satisfactory with 
the lines spaced 4 to 8 rods apart. But in 
recent years, water is not moving thru the 
soil as rapidly, and many farmers have 
found it necessary to split this distance by 
laying new lines between the old laterals 
And small wonder, since a cubic foot of 
this soil weighs from 15 to 20 pounds 
more than the original virgin soil. This 
change has been brought about by too 
many cleanly cultivated crops.” 

The Wolf farm-layout diagram on page 
32 shows that Main No. 2 extends int 
Fields C, B, and A where it is joined to 
Main No. 3. Laterals from Mains 2 and 
3 cut across or tap low spots in these fields 

Can drainage systems be repaired 
profitably, and put into good working 
condition? That’s the question we asked 
drainage experts from Minnesota to New 
York State. Drainage specialists agre 
that while some tile can be repaired 
little cost, in other cases it may be 
more satisfactory to install a new system 


fay 


lr THE old system is plugged at the out- 
let because of a faulty headwall or silt 
the drain ditch, the outlet can be re- 
paired, or the ditch can be dredged 
Broken tile in the line can be repaired 

“Where tile lines, laid up a draw, have 
been broken by erosion,” Mr. Lynes 
trouble shooter for the Mason Cit) 
(Iowa) Brick and Tile Company, po's 


out, “repair is useless: [ Turn to page |- 
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The doctor 


makes his rounds 


According 


seneee MVore DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 


Nationwide 


@ Wherever he goes, he is welcome... his life is 
dedicated to serving others. Not all his calls are 
associated with illness. He is often friend and coun- 
selor. His satisfactions in life are reflected in the 
smiling faces of youngsters like this one below, and 
of countless others whom he has long attended. 

Yes, the doctor represents an honored profession 
... his professional reputation and his record of ser- 
vice are his most cherished possessions. 





YD. y 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


sug: THAN ANY OTHER CIGAKETTE 


@ “What cigarette do you smoke, Doctor?” 
That was the gist of the question put to 113,597 
tors from coast to coast in a recent survey by 
three independent research groups. 
More doctors named Camels than any other 
igarette. 
[f you’re a Camel smoker, this definite prefer- 
for Camels among physicians will not surprise 
If not, then by all means try Camels. Try 
m for taste....for your throat (see right). 


MELS “=. 
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Your ‘T-Zone”’ Will Tell You... 
The “T-Zone” —T 


for taste and T for 
throat—is your own 
proving ground for 
any cigarette. For 
only your taste 

and your throat ¢ 
can decide which 
cigarette 
tastes best to 
you...and 
how it affects 
your throat, 
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BIG HELP 
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ov rake care of yours 


WEED FARM TRACTOR TIRE 
CHAINS help make up for a scarcity of 
farm hands and save many hours and 
even whole days. We suggest you place an 
order with your dealer to be filled as soon 
as he can doso. If you have a set of Weed 
Bulls or Spiral Grips, take good care of 
them. They are worth a great deal. 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
co New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 


Francisco, Portland, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 
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FARM WELDING 


Sensational New Lincoln “Fleet-Arc 
Jr.” greatly simplifies welding of light 
and heavy metals, hard-facing, general 
repair, construction work because its 
“Arc-Booster” provides the world’s 
easiest-striking A.C. arc. Current con- 
trol is continuous... accurate and easy. 
No plug shifting or tap changing. Weld- 
ing range: 20 to 180 amperes. Ideal for 
rural power lines because input is lim- 
ited to 37 amps.; meets utility and 
R.E.A. requirements. 


WELBED ON BUMPER HITCH IN 15 MINUTES 
This farmer made hitches from ” 
round bar, cut with hacksaw, bent in 
vise and welded on front of tractor frame 
as shown in sketch. Completed in 15 
minutes. You can do hundreds of jobs 
like this with the New “‘Fleet-Arc Jr.” 
Write for Bulletin 365. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

DEPT. 124 ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

Largest Manufacturer of Arc Welding 
Equipment in the World 





Fillets welded with — 
Siz” FLEETWELD 47 








Tips for a Smooth-Running Water System 


[ From page 35 | 


and discharge pressure increases, they 
will continue to do a job satisfactorily but 
at reduced capacity. 

Centrifugal pumps are simple in de- 
sign. The impeller is usually mounted 
directly on the end of the motor shaft. 
Thus there is really only one moving 
part, which often means quieter opera- 
tion and a smaller unit. Cost is usually 
about the same as for a piston pump of 
the same capacity. 

Shallow-well, piston pumps offer an 
advantage in capacity, and therefore in 
operating cost for pumping at lifts be- 
tween 15 feet and 22 feet and when the 
discharge pressure is to be high. 


For Deep Wells: For pumping from a 
deep well (a well with the working water 
level 22 feet or more below the pump), 
you can again choose between a piston 
pump and a centrifugal pump. 

One method of using a piston pump 
on a deep well calls for the cylinder itself 
being located in the well below the work- 
ing water level. The cylinder is connected 
to the working-head housing above the 
well casing by means of a drop pipe. The 
piston within the cylinder is connected to 
the working-head mechanism by means 
of a pump rod inside the drop pipe. The 
head consists of gears or an eccentric 
which raises and lowers the pump rod. 

Obviously, in this type of hookup the 
working head must be right over the 
well. Where this won’t do, a deep-well, 
ejector system is your answer. Because a 
deep-well, ejector system employs no 
moving parts below ground, it can be in- 
stalled at some distance from the well. 

The ejector or jet system works on 
much the same principle as the jet in a 
carburetor. Water is forced under pres- 
sure from a pump down thru one pipe 
line (the pressure line) to a jet located be- 
low the water level. The water rushes 
thru the jet into an expanding chamber 
known as a Venturi tube. This creates a 
vacuum which draws water into the jet 
assembly from the well, and this water is 
forced upward into a second pipe line 
(the supply line) to the pump. After the 
first priming, a small quantity of the wa- 
ter pumped is by-passed and forced thru 
the pressure line to keep the jet supplied. 
The pump for a deep-well, ejector system 
can be either a piston pump or a centrifu- 
gal pump. 

Now, a completely automatic water 
system consists essentially of a pump, an 
electric motor, a pressure tank, a pres- 
sure switch, and an air-volume control. 


The Pressure Switch. The pressure 
switch is connected to the discharge line 
by a tube, so that the water pressure can 
move a diaphragm in the switch. When 
water pressure falls below the mark for 
which the switch is set, the switch closes, 
starting the pump motor—and vice versa 
when the pressure rises. 


The Pressure Tank. A tank has two 
purposes: First, it stores a reserve supply 
of water under pressure, so that the motor 
and pump need not start and stop every 
time so much as a glass of water is drawn. 
Second, the pressure tank provides an air 
cushion to stop water hammer and pro- 
tect the pump. You see, when water un- 
der pressure is flowing thru a pipe, and 
the outlet is suddenly closed, a terrific 


back-pressure or surge will strike the 
pump—unless the line includes an air 
chamber such as that found in the stor- 
age tank, where a certain volume of air 
above the stored water absorbs the shock 


The Air Volume Control. In a pressure 
tank, pressure to force out the stored 
water when a tap is opened is provided 
by that layer of compressed air above the 
water which I’ve just mentioned. Because 
air will dissolve in water, the air in the 
pressure tank always tends to disappear 
gradually until not enough is left to force 
much water out of the tank. The pump 
will then start almost instantly when any 
water is drawn from the pipe lines. 

This “waterlogged” condition can be 
fixed by draining the tank and allowing 
it to fill with air before water is again 
pumped into it. But to make this atten- 
tion unnecessary, the completely auto- 
matic water system includes an air vol- 
ume control for recharging the tank with 
small amounts of air. 


What Pump Capacity Will You Need? 
You have undoubtedly seen tables show- 
ing the amount of water which must be 
pumped daily for each member of the 
average family and for each head of live- 
stock. Such tables are apt to lead to the 
purchase of too small a pump, because it 
is easy to overlook the fact that farm and 
home water needs aren’t evenly distrib- 
uted among the 24 hours of the day. 

A more practical way to figure pump 
capacity is on the basis of the largest num- 
ber of outlets which might be turned on 
at any one time. Using that basis, you 
can choose a pump size which will allow 
of drawing water under good pressure at 
an outlet, even tho other faucets are on. 

Water flows from the average faucet at 
the rate of 150 to 200 gallons an hour. 
Therefore, a water system of approxi- 
mately 200-gallons-per-hour capacity 
will be enough only for small families 
where not more than one outlet is likely 
to be used at any one time. 

A capacity of about 400 gallons per 
hour would permit use of two outlets at 
the same time; 600 gallons per hour, three 
outlets; and so on. Even tho your original 
piping system does not have all the out- 
lets you might consider ideal, it is wise 
economy to plan enough capacity in your 
pump to allow future expansion. 

The capacity of your well should also 
be considered. There is no sense in using 
a pump so large that it will suck the wa- 
ter supply dry temporarily. Pumping 4 
well dry may damage the well or the 
pump, or both. 


What Size Pressure Tank? Remember 
that the amount of water which can be 
drawn from a tank between the stopping 
and starting pressures of the system—that 
is, without starting the pump—is rough) 
one-fifth of the rated capacity of the tank 
For instance, from a 32-gallon tank about 
6.4 gallons can be drawn without starting 
the pump. Using too small a tank wi! 
result in the motor and pump starting 
and stopping a great many times a da) 

The larger the motor, the less often |! 
should be started and stopped. A y- 
horsepower motor calls for a tank of al 
least 20-gallon size, and a 2- or 3-hors 
motor should have a tank of at least 5\ 
gallon capacity. [ Turn to page 
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Save time and Labor Labor shortages at haying 
and silage making won’t mean a thing when you own a 
Massey-Harris Forage Clipper. In putting up green hay, 
for instance, you telescope the cutting, chopping, and 
loading into a single operation. One machine — one trip 
across the field . . . and the job is done! And you have 
quality feed that stock need for thrifty gains with more 
of the vitamins, proteins, and other nutrients. 


Three Machines in One A third job for the 
Massey-Harris Forage Clipper is in windrowed hay, de- 
livering it chopped or unchopped to the wagon. Follow- 
ing the combine, it picks up straw for bedding, or chops 
and returns it to the field for plowing under. With chop- 
ping cylinder out of cutting position it also harvests and 
loads peas or beans without cracking pods. An all-purpose 
machine, the Forage Clipper cuts equipment investment. 


e? geste Hs 
st 


« Make hay and silage the modern, time- 
»" saving, labor-saving way by putting a 
Massey-Harris Forage Clipper to work 
on your farm. Picture those jobs as you do them now. 
Then picture them being handled with a Forage 
Clipper . . . the extra leisure it will give you... 
the hot hours of labor it will save for you in the field 
... the muscle work it will eliminate . . . the invest- 
ment it saves for other farm needs. Consider, too, 
the more nourishing feed it provides for stock, re- 
sulting in thriftier feeding and greater profits. 


—— 
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Here’s how you:will gain 4 ways with 
a MASSEY-HARRIS Forage Clipper 


Handles Corn Silage, too This same machine 
that makes short work of your haying, likewise saves 
time in making corn silage. With the corn attachment in- 
stalled you can cut, chop, and load up to 12 tons of corn 
silage an hour, ready for blowing into the silo. The old 
way of binding, loading, and chopping transforms into 
a simple job of driving a tractor— with the Massey- 
Harris Forage Clipper doing the “muscle” work. 


You Feed Top Quality Hay and Silage Fertile 
soil, moisture, and sunshine combine to put quality into 
hay and silage. But quality soon leaches away when crops 
are cut and waiting to be stored. The longer the wait, the 
greater the loss. With a Massey-Harris Forage Clipper, you 
shorten that time between field and mow or silo... you 
have more nourishing feed ... stock gain weight faster. 
. . « livestock profits are greater. 








So, make the Forage Clipper a part of your farming 
plans, and talk it over with your Massey-Harris dealer. 
If you'd like to read more about this sensational de- 
velopment in farm machinery and practice — why 
and how it saves so much time and labor — ask your 
dealer for a descriptive folder, or drop us a postcard. 
Address it to Department 110. 





FOR LOW-COST FARMING...BUY 





THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. 


General Offices, Racine, Wis. 
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! Warm Floors! 


"This is the friend that is going to give re warm 
floors this winter”... Lucky baby! Your daddy picked 
the best, a Coleman Automatic Oil Heater—the ‘“‘warm 
floors’’ heater. Other folks who want that extra heating 
comfort, take note! Coleman’s “‘warm floors’’ heat will 
surprise you. It saves money, and work. 





Coleman's secret: it moves the heat. See 
how Coleman’s better engineering moves 
lazy heat off the ceiling, moves it down to 
the hard-to-heat “‘living zone’”’ at the floor. 
This means warm floors where babies play 

. . warm feet and legs for adults . . . more 
comfort for all. Your Coleman dealer can’t 
supply all the demand as yet, but it pays to 
wait —so keep on asking! 





Take if easy ...no dirt. ..no ashes... no 
shoveling. Coleman “warm floors” heat is 
automatic—fingertip controls keep tem- 
peratures even. It is clean—oil leaves no 
dust or ashes to add to housekeeping toil. 


60 





Now! Automatic hot water... all 
you want. Coleman gives you an 
automatic Water Heater that burns 
OIL. Plenty of hot water... FAST 
No gas or electric connections need- 
ed. Costs less than half-cent per 
bath. Saves you time and work. 














FREE: Information on Coleman Automatic Heat- 
ing floor furnaces, heaters, water heaters. Write— 
stating what equipment and what fuel (oil, gas, 
or LP-gas) interests you—The Coleman Co., inc. 
Dept. SF-904, Wichita 1, Kans, 
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Tips on a Smooth- 


Running Water System 
[ From page 58 | 


Where to Put the Pump? As I've s: 
before, shallow-well pumps and als 
deep-well pumps of the ejector type ned 

not be installed right over the well. If a 
114- or 2-inch pipe is used, the pump ca: 

be 200 or 300 feet from the well withou 
cutting down too much from the pum; 
performance. This often makes it possib|; 

to install the unit in the house basem: 

or in some other building where it will tx 
protected from freezing. ’ 

Pits for pumps at the well head ar 
widely used in northern states wher 
freezing weather is encountered. The pi 
is usually about 7’ deep, to keep the 
pump below frost level in the ground. Th: 
well casing must extend 4” to 6” abov 
the floor of the pit to prevent seepag: 
water from entering. In addition, the pit 
must be equipped with a drain to pre- 
vent accumulation of condensation and 
seepage water. In roofing the pit, allov 
for an opening directly over the well fo: 
easy removal of the well casing or d: 
pipes. And before deciding on a pit in- 
stallation, it is wise to check your stat: 
sanitary regulations. 

Shallow-well pumps are sometimes 
placed down in a dug well. This arrange- 
ment isn’t too good, for several reasons 
(1) Pumps so located are hard to servic: 
(2) Motors are exposed to the dampness 
(3) It is difficult to support the pum; 
rigidly. 


How Much Pressure? The normal start- 
ing and stopping tank pressures for 
automatic system are 20 and 40 pound 
respectively. One pound of pressur: 
sufficient to lift water 2.3 feet verticall 
Allowing for a reasonable friction loss i 
the pipe, therefore, 40 pounds pressur 
will lift water about 80 feet. So 40 pounds 
is enough pressure in most cases. Too muc! 
pressure might knocka glass from th 
hand holding it under the faucet. 
Every pressure switch has an adjust- 
ment screw which can be turned to rais 
or lower the maximum pressure, b 
you’d better call in your plumber. 


Work With Your Dealer. Near yo 
there is undoubtedly a dealer who has 
had years of successful experience 
helping farmers choose the right 
systems, and who knows just how a sys- 
tem should be put in to give service. He’ 
the man to see—and remember the ac 
vantages of buying a guod system fr 
him, one for which parts will always ! 
available. On anything as important 
your water supply, you want unbrok 
service and attention right away. END 


—_—_—__—. SUCCESSFUL FARMING —————— 
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Home-Grown Barn for 
High Production 


[ From page 34 | 


Michael’s shed will be connected to 
the barn by a vestibule so that either 
baled or chopped hay can be wheeled in- 
to the barn for feeding. A self-closing, 
fire-resistant door and a masonry wall 
will give further protection to the herd in 
the event that a fire does start in the shed. 

The Michael dairy herd in 1944 num- 
bered 24 milk cows, a herd sire, and 18 
head of calves and young stock. The new 
barn was designed with stalls for 40 milk 
cows plus a maternity pen and a bull pen. 
Right now, the old barn is used to house 
the calves and young stock. In time, this 
old barn will be replaced by a new build- 
ing for the growing stock. The new dairy 
barn is 34 feet wide and 94 feet long. A 
34-foot width was chosen as the most 
practical for a stanchion-type barn in the 
Winona climate zone. 

[he floor plan indicates the way in 
which stalls are varied both in width and 
length to take care of differences in cow 
size. Stalls thus vary in width from 3’6” 
to 4’ and the length varies from 4’8” to 
5'6’". This difference in length is made 
possible by tapering the width of the feed 
alleys rather than tapering the litter 
alley, which is the way it’s usually done. 

[he window area of the barn averages 
314 square feet of glass per cow, which 
meets recommendations for barns in cold 
climates. Electric lights installed over the 
stalls and pens provide 26 watts per ani- 
mal. The lamps are 100 watts each and 
are arranged to reduce the chance of 
broken glass getting into the feed alleys. 


A CROSS section of the barn would 
show the absence of mangers. Feed alleys 
slope 3’’ to 6’ toward the stanchion curb, 
and all feed is placed on the floor near the 
curb. There is very little wasted feed, and 
any hay or feed pushed away can be 
swept back with a stiff, fiber broom as 
quickly as one can walk along the alley. 
\nother unusual feature of the Michael 
dairy barn is the design of the gutter. Be- 
cause about 50 percent of the total nitro- 
gen in cow manure is in the liquid por- 
lion, it is very important to save as much 
as possible of this valuable fertilizer. The 
cross section of the gutter on page 34 
shows it to be 18” wide instead of the 
isual 16’, and it has, on the litter alley 
side, a horizontal slot 1” high and 5” 
deep, into which the liquid manure can 
escape and flow into the gutter drains. 
[his recess feature is believed to 
¢ original with Erwin Michael, who de- 
signed it. Erwin had noticed how solid 
manure in gutters will block the passage 
{ the liquids to the drains and thus trap 
large pools of liquid manure in the barn. 
lhe recess designed by Erwin has success- 
solved the problem. A long-handled, 

steel scraper easily cleans the recess. 
[he gutter drains lead to sumps under 
the litter-alley floor. These sumps serve 
ling chambers for solids such as the 
tone used on the barn floors and 
gutters, and they also make it possible to 
n out any clogged drains easily. From 
the sumps, the liquid manure 
drains to a concrete settling and cleanout 
t ist outside the barn. And from there 
uid drains into a large, concrete, 
e tank from which it is pumped into 
‘ wagon and used as fertilizer on 

inds and pasture. 

(he barn stable is framed in much the 


} 
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Run-down, leaky, rotting 
BEFORE away... yet quickly made 
te : modern with 4’ x 8’ sheets of 


Flexboard at low cost! 
Now a modern, efficient 


AFTER structure with wall surfaces 
* that will never need painting 


to preserve them. 


$f 4" This Johns-Manville Asbestos Board Has 
Permanence of Stone. Fireproof, Rot-proof, 
C) Rodent-proof. Fits Curved Surfaces. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Flexboard offers you a 
quick, economical way to modernize old buildings 
“for keeps” at low cost. Made of asbestos and 
cement, Flexboard is repressed for extra strength. 
It can be worked with ordinary tools. 


WEATHER Like stone—it is fireproof, rodent-proof and rot- 

PROOF proof. But—in addition—it also has a smooth, hard 
surface that is easy to clean and resists dirt and 
bacteria. Flexboard needs no paint or whitewash 
to preserve it. 


Use Flexboard inside and outside for dairy barns, 
hog houses, poultry houses, tool sheds, milk houses 
—wherever you want durable, sanitary walls, floors 
or ceilings. 


RODENT 


Send for FREE booklet today! Every farmer should 
have this free 16-page, fully illustrated booklet—full 
of ideas on farm remodeling and new construction. 
Gives suggestions on disease control, weatherproofing, 
fireproofing and rodent-proofing. 





JONNS Manvitie Wy 
Johns-Manville, Dept. SF-9 a | 
Box 290, New York 16, New York # 


Please send me your FREE book about Asbestos 
FLEXBOARD. I am interested in: PRoeUucrs 
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Start a ire 
But Once a Year! 


Ww Nome bog Morni 


CGAL HEATER 
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MODEL 520 «MODEL 420A 
More than a million now in use! 


Heats all day and night without refueling. 
Your home is WARM every MORNING. 
Amazing patented interior. Holds 100 
pounds coal. Burns any kind of coal, 
coke or briquets. SEE YOUR DEALER. 


A Product of 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


114 West 11th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. (A) 
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Easy... Pleasant 
way to 

Disinfect 
LAYING 
HOUSES : 


















Dr. Saisbury’s 
PAR-O-SAN 


dust Spray it ome.e.fob’s Donel 
Has a Pleasant Odor 


Make quick work of laying house 
disinfecting with Dr. Salsbury’s 
Par-O-San, the convenient, pleasant- 
smelling disinfectant. Makes disin- 
fecting easier. Just spray it on. 

Par-O-San won’t cause “disinfect- 
ing headaches? Economical; stain- 
less. Thousands praise its efficient, 
disinfecting action. 

So, help protect your layers and 
profits with this pleasant, modern dis- 
infectant. Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s 
Par-O-San at hatcheries, drug, feed, 
other stores, now. 

DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


GET THE GENUINE 


Birds need a 
“ite?” Mix 


Dr. Salsbury'’s Dr. Salsbury’s 
Avi-Tab in wet 


or dry mash, PAR-O-SAN 


CONVENIENT Sata Ma Obiis sae 
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Home-Grown Barn for High Production 


[ From page 67 | 


same manner as that of a two-story barn, 
but the floor joists are not as heavy. The 
roof is of the gable type with the rafters 
spliced over a purlin. The center portion 
of the loft is floored, thus providing a 
space large enough to hold about 35 tons 
of baled straw for bedding. Bales are 
lowered to the stable thru self-closing, 
insulated doors. 


Tue ceiling height is only 7’8’’, but 
this is high enough to allow a tractor to 
be used in pulling a manure spreader 
thru the barn. 

The framework of the barn is covered 
on the outside with oak sheathing. Build- 
ing paper and asbestos-cement siding was 
placed over this sheathing. The cotton- 
wood roof sheathing was covered with 
building paper and _  asbestos-cement 
shingles. The Michaels now have a fire- 
proof covering as well as an exceptionally 
long-lasting material which will require 
little upkeep. 

Barn walls and ceiling are insulated 
with 1”, flexible insulation placed within 
the walls and between the mow-floor 
joists. The undersides of the ceiling joists 
are also covered with 25/32” insulation 
board which is painted to make it mois- 
ture resistant, and to improve the appear- 
ance and sanitation. Storm doors and 
storm sash are provided for additional 
insulation of the wall area. 


Two, 16” electric exhaust fans (2,000 
cubic feet of air per minute per fan) keep 
the air circulating in the barn, and thus 
provide fresh air and remove excess mois- 
ture and impure air. Fresh air enters the 
barn thru a series of air ducts with the in- 
takes located just under the eaves. The 
inside openings for the air ducts are in 
the ceiling over the feed alleys. An auto- 
matic damper stops back drafts, and the 
amount of air entering the barn can be 
regulated by adjustable doors over the 
inside openings. The two fans are indi- 
vidually controlled by thermostats which 
start and shut off the fans according to 
the desired barn temperature. 

Because the old milkhouse would not 
be able to handle the increase in milk 
produced, it was decided that a new, 
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modern milkhouse should be built close 
to the barn, and attached by an enclosed 
vestibule. The floor plan on page 34 wil 
give you an idea of the arrangement of 
this building. 

After using the one-story dairy bar; 
for a year and a half, the Michaels have 
but few recommendations for changes jn 
the design. They would prefer another 
cross alley at the south end of the barn as 
a means of saving steps in doing the feed. 
ing. This would have required an addi- 
tional 4’ in the length of the barn or a re. 
duction of two in the number of stalls. 


Tue suggested arrangement for bring. 
ing hay from the hay shed to the barn is 
not as direct as it should be. A straighr 
passageway from the hay shed to th 
central cross alley of the barn would be a 
better arrangement. The silo could be 
placed alongside the passageway. This 
arrangement was not carried out becaus 
the silo was built before the final plans 
for the complete dairy unit had bee: 
made. 

By producing their own lumber in thy 
farm woodlands, the Michaels had a cas} 
expenditure of only $560 for lumber. A 
similar amount of commercial yard lun- 
ber would have cost at least $1,860. This 
represents a cash saving of $1,300. How.- 
ever, a more important consideratior 
than the cash saving is the fact that the 
Michaels now have—at a time wher 
dairy income is high—a modern bar 
equipped with metal stalls, stanchions, 
and pens; individual salt and water cups 
electricity for light and power; and a 
effective drainage system for the liquid 
manure. The barn and milkhouse ar 
completely insulated, well ventilated, and 
arranged for convenience and economy o! 
time in caring for the dairy herd. 


Tuere’s sound sense in the Michaels 
story, and a sound, laborsaving plan in 
that barn. If you like that plan and wil 
write me—C. H. Christopherson, Division 
of Agricultural Engineering, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minnesota—I’II see that 
you receive a set of blueprints. They! 
cost you $1, and the money should bx 
sent with your order. END 
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“Please, Mom, | just gotta 
bring this one home.” 











“She tried to outtalk her echo.” 
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SEIBERLING 


The outstanding development 
in agricultural tires! 


It Jooks different and it és different because it’s built 
around newly developed principles of traction! It’s 
Seiberling’s sensational new Plow Contour Tractor 
Tire that gives you... 


30% DEEPER BITE... Its deep, massive, curved lugs 
bite right through sod, cover crops, loose dirt and 
heavy mud! 


BETTER CLEANING ... Because it is shaped like the 
mold board of a plow, this new tread sheds the soil, 
cleans itself with every turn of the wheel! 


GREATER TRACTION ... It gives you more drawbar 
pull in any soil, less sideslip on hillsides, smoother 
going on the highway! 


30% LONGER LIFE . . . Bigger, deeper tread of ex- 
clusive Seiberling Affinite compound assures /onger 
life and real economy! 


Ask your Seiberling Merchant about this Plow Con- 
tour Tractor Tire today! IF HE IS NOT ABLE TO 
GIVE YOU IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ... BE 
PATIENT. He will take care of you just as soon as 
he can out of rapidly increasing production. 


And you'll be glad you waited, because in tractor 
tires, too, It Has To Be BETTER To Be A Seiberling. 


BITES DEEP ss STAYS CLEAN 


Xe 


Like a Plow! 


PLOW CONTOGR 






SEIBERLING 


eueeie omPrpanrt 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY « Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. + Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Enjoy the Comfort of 


AUTOMATIC HEAT 
with « Ritehedt 


REGULATOR 


$5.95 7” Size 


Install a RITEHEAT now. It... 
e Controls Room Temperature 
Automatically 
e Saves 25% or More on Fuel 
e Holds Fire Longer 
e Prolongs Stove Life 
e Eliminates Overheating Hazard 


The RITEHEAT is not justa damper 
control. It is a guaranteed thermo- 
static room temperature control. 
Anyone can install it. Noelectrical 
wiring needed. Order from your 
dealer or write RITEHEAT REGULA- 


TOR COMPANY, WIDENER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


Back A gain! 


Remarkably me me 


Famous Diamond 
Streamlined 


SELF-HEATING 














peng oma yin : 


This beautiful, su 






——s 
itself! No cords, no tubes, 
Burns 9% free air, only 4% 
fuel. Satin- -finish base gives even 
heat. Bevel-edged, finger-tip con- 
trol, safety rest and insula han- 
die. Lasts alifetime. Ends drudg- 
ery of stove -heated irons. Dees 
Whole troning for ic or Less! % 

Use anywhere — indoors or out. ONLY 


SEND NO MONEY! % 95 











30-DAY NO- or ro ee 
your name and address. On delivery, pay $7. 

plus charges. Send cash, we ship adden A Pe 

joy Diamond ironing for one full month at our 

risk. Then if you are not delighted, return for full refund. 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — ORDER TODAY! 
Or get Free Details. IMPORTANT! Indicate choice of 
0 kerosene or () gasoline model. Order or write today ! 


AKRON LAMP & MFG.CO., 114 Iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





A gas-producing powder—Not a 
Bait. It’s the gas that kills "em. 


ONE WHIFF KILLS RATS INSTANTLY 
Complete directions in each can 
I-lb. ... TS 
5-lbs.. . .$3.00 
25-lbs. . $10.00 
100-Ibs. . $25.00 
Foot Pump $7.00 
Ask for Cyanogas 





AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 











30-6 Rockefeller Plaza, Hardware, Seed, 
New York 20, N.Y —_ Feed Stores 





Simple rules for table settings are to be found in 
our illustrated book. Order Table Setting, S.N. 
95 from Successful Farming, Dept. 3109, Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. 
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Blow Your Troubles Away 
[ From page 23 | 


this fan, I can handle 1,500 chicks in the 
same area, and I clean out only half as 
often. The chicks actually do better, too. 

“T put 450 laying hens in a 30’x70’, 
fan-equipped laying room, and put them 
in right at the worst time—December 15. 
I used half straw and half sugar-cane 
bedding, added about 100 pounds of hy- 
drated lime each week, and some more 
straw from time to time. I left the birds in 
until I was ready to move them out in 
the spring, and never did clean the house. 

“T put birds back on the same litter on 
June 15, and plan to leave them all this 
year without cleaning out. I’ll probably 
clean it next summer. Without the fan in 
the house, I’d have to cleanevery month.” 


Tuo the fans did a bang-up job for 
Bob, they didn’t duplicate that record for 
the Rice Brothers just a few miles away. 
John Rice tells it this way: ““We tried five 
fans last winter, and couldn’t make them 
work. We tried taking air from the top of 
the house, from the bottom, and from all 
sides. We tried many different baffle sys- 
tems for handling the incoming air. We 
used straw for litter, and also used some 
hydrated lime, but still had to clean the 
houses often. I’d say the fans did about a 
50-percent job. 

**It may not have been the fans’ fault, 
for we started them with two strikes 
against them. We didn’t install them un- 
til in December, and the litter already 
had had time to gather some moisture. 
We couldn’t locate the wire we needed to 
cover the droppings pits, so the hens car- 
ried moisture out from there to the litter. 

“We plan to use the fans again this 
year, starting early enough to prevent 
the accumulation of moisture. 

“TI think placement of the house has 
something to do with this ventilation 
problem. Its relation to sidehills and 
other buildings, and to the prevailing 
winds, seems to enter in. We have had 
difficulty in ventilating with flues in 
some of our houses, while other flock- 
owners with the same type house have 
had little trouble.” 


Because of the mixed results thus far 
obtained with fan ventilation, A. M. 
Goodman, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering, Cornell University, still recom- 
mends gravity-flue systems in most cases. 
That doesn’t mean that he feels the grav- 
ity system is the final answer, for he 
points out that some such systems work 
and some don’t, as is the case with fans. 

“Prime point to remember,”’ he points 
out, “is that loss of heat thru walls and 
roof must be reduced first. Since warm 
air will absorb and remove much more 
moisture than will cold air, it is important 
to take advantage of every bit of heat 
generated by the birds.”’ 

D. D. Moyer, extension poultryman at 
Ohio State University, agrees that heat 
conservation is all-important. “‘If you’re 
going to spend some money,” he advises, 
**spend it on insulation. It will solve many 
of your ventilation problems. If you still 
have trouble, it might help to install a 
fan system. I believe it would be a good 
idea to put in a horizontal flue along the 
ceiling of the laying house, then bring it 
to within 18” of the floor, wherever 
you’re having trouble with moisture. 

‘Just pulling air from near the wall 
may not solve the problem, for you may 





not be moving the air that’s causing the 
trouble. Fans have one advantage tha; 
gravity flues lack. On days when the a 
is heavy and damp, the flues don’t work a 
while fans work every day.” 

Merely increasing the flow of cold air 
thru the laying house doesn’t always as. 
sure you that the litter will be dried 
rapidly. The speed of drying depends no; 
only on movement of air, but also on th 
difference in temperature between th 
outside and inside air. Even so, mar 
poultrymen report good results from t 
use of fans in uninsulated houses. 

C. C. Robinson, Delaware Count / 
Ohio, installed a fan in his 36x80’ laying 


house last December. This was a 12”’ fa f 
connected to a 1/20th horsepower motor f 
“That fan would move 1,200 cubic fee: f 
of air a minute,” Mr. Robinson pointy f 
out. “That was about 1% cubic feet per I 
bird, which they say is enough. It may be r 
enough in cold weather, but I think we u 
could use it more effectively. \ 
te i 

Tue fan did do a lot of good, even t! ¥ 
the litter had gathered some dampness u 
before we finished the installation. You s( 
could just feel the difference. It wasn’ l 
100 percent, for there were some wet spots I 
in the litter along the west side after th b 
fan was working. u 

‘““The fan had 3 speeds, but that seemed P 


little advantage, for we always had it o1 
high. After we had it going, it was easy t 
see that the birds ate better, and their 
production went up. They had been run- 
ning about 45 percent production, and 
very shortly after we put in the fan they 
came up to 55 percent, with no change ir - 
ration.” 

Tho he hasn’t tried his fan as yet, 
Elmer Sierman, Franklin County, Ohio, 
is out to lick that capacity problem the 
first time. He has used two 12” fans it 
his battery room, and liked the results, » 
installed a fan in his 30’x210’ laying 
house. This fan is a 42”, preps ller type 
driven by a V-belt from a 44-horse motor 

Mr. Sierman plans to fa} the new far 
continuously summer and _ winter, 
about 450 r.p.m. His laying house faces 
the prevailing southwest winds. The far u 


is installed in the northeast corner of t! MI 
house, close to the floor. V 
If that installation works as successful: T 
ly as that of Sierman’s neighbor, Alva Fi 
Taylor, it will be doing well. “‘If you kee M 
a hen’s feet dry, she’ll lay eggs for you, 
asserts Taylor. “I have a 16’, six-bladed 
fan which used to be used as a restauran! 
ventilator. I. have it installed on the to 
floor of my 3-floor laying house, in 4 
32’x50’ room, carrying 500 birds. The 
litter in that room was always wet, ané 
the walls gathered moisture badly. I've 
seen frost a half-inch thick on those walls 
“IT haven’t had any of that trouble since 
I put in the fan. You’d be surprised a! 
how wet the air feels when it comes oul 
from that fan. I use corncobs, straw, ha} 
and anything else I can find for litter I 
use it as long as it stays dry, and t! 
that’s in the house now has been in a yea! 
“But the best part is the producti 
boost it has given me. My average P! 
duction is up 10 percent. I get a bonus 
50 eggs a day thruout the whole year, 
I give that fan all the credit. The bir 
are more comfortable, the eggs are clea! 
er, and I have far less trouble with lev" 
and colds than I used to have.” END 
1946 SUC 
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PLOWING 4 FEET DEEP 
TAKES EXTRA POWER 


—THE KIND YOU GET WITH ZAA@ FUELS 





KEEN PROGRESSIVE RANCHERS like Mr. 
A. H. Jamieson and Merle Wolverton 
“power” their tractors with Texaco 
fuels and keep their farm equipment 
rolling with Texaco lubricants. They 
farm 1,400 acres near Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. In the picture Mr. Jamieson 
is measuring the depth of the fur- 
row of a “little” land fitting operation 
they carried out on 247 acres. Mr. 
Wolverton checks the depth — 52 
inches. This huge moldboard plow 
with “wing-spread” of five feet was 





n th 





aie used when it was discovered that good 
You soil was “buried” under a sandy top 
mere layer. The use of the Big Plow resulted 
spots in an increase of 5 to 6 sacks of lima 


ie beans per acre. Four big track type 
tractors were teamed up to pull the 

aed plow. This is really plowing! 
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f the MR. NEFF CEICKENBERGER, prominent farmer of Samos, 
Virginia, gets a tankful of new Fire-Chief from 
ssful- Texaco consignee W. J. Revere, of Urbana. New 
Alva Fire-Chief has lots more power than before, says 


eet Mr. Ceickenberger. 


ou, - ss <n ®. TYPICAL FRIENDLY GATHERING —" . 
aded | — when Texaco Men meet the  f@ MR. W. H. PENHERT, who has a farm near 
” farmers they serve. Ed Rosenberg, Texas, watches Lee Conner, Texaco 
Lincoln, Texaco consignee of consignee, smack a bit of Marfak lubricant 
Battle Creek, Mich., greets with a hammer. Marfak cushions the 
Frank Motz, prominent farm- blow, does not spatter away. It 
er while Martin Ball, Texaco takes punishment like this in 
tank wagon man, looks on. farm machinery bearings and 
Mr. Motz learns about New stays on the job. 
and Improved Havoline, the 


motor oil that cleans as it 
lubricates. THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring JAMES MELTON 
Sunday nights. See newspapers for time and station. 


FARM en OD |KO, 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texsce Products alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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Homemakin¢ 





Edited by Margaret’ Megerfelel 


* Already September is here, holding in balance the last of summer and 
the beginning of fall. ‘The flaming colors seem to come cautiously, as if the 
giant trees were reluctant to give up their green masses. So Nature pauses 
on the threshold of a new season. Let us, too, pause and look with kindly, 
yet critical eyes at the summer fast passing. If we again have been too 
terribly busy to have really lived it, let’s take a little time out and do it in 
September. Don’t let the clear beauty of a copper mountain pass un- 
noticed. Sleep dreamless sleep and then enjoy “‘the first sheer loveliness of 
dawn.” Climb a winding trail just to get closer to the spot where birds 
stop in their flight to sing. Watch the cool water in a brook and the moon 
playing hide-and-seek among the clouds. Just walk and look. This earth 
is ours and it was meant to be enjoyed. 


* Good or bad as the building situation may be, there’s nothing stopping 
you from planning that dream house. And I’ve found nothing quite so 
helpful with that planning as Mademoiselle’s Home Planning Scrapbook. The 
book begins with a concise resumé of the popular house styles and from 
thenceforth, it tells all—briefly, clearly, cleverly. What’s more, the author 
had sufficient foresight to know that an individual gets ideas of his own, so 
she included envelopes (permanently attached in the book) for those ideas 
and clippings. It’s the type of book that study clubs would find helpful in 
discussions of home planning and furnishings. For a real home-builder or 
a dreamer, it’s almost invaluable. The book is $3.75 and is published by 
The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


*® While in Chicago recently, I had a particularly enjoyable time roaming 
about International Harvester’s model farm, which has been constructed 
in the Museum of Science and Industry. It was spic-and-span and electri- 
fied, with the latest in farm and home equipment. But the most fun of the 
whole tour was in watching the city boys and girls oh-and-ah at the stuffed 
cows, the milking machines, and the baby chicks. To watch their eyes 
dance in wonder and delight at the many farm sounds was indeed a treat. 
Thru a recording system, the cows mooed, the robins chirped, the crows 
cawed, the pigs squealed, and there was the familiar sound of farm ma- 
chines at work. It was gratifying to see the great interest these city young- 
sters had in this handsome farm in the heart of bustling Chicago. 


%* The theme everywhere in the world today is build. Build homes and 
factories and churches and schools. ‘To build, or not to build, ships, tanks, 
guns, great atomic machines. In the midst of this chaos and the hubbub 
are we building people? A country’s greatness is built on each individual’s 
integrity and dignity, and his belief in himself. That kind of building is 
done only by the family; and in this building, mothers are the architects. 
The challenge is theirs—to build people. Strong, responsible, intelligent, 
honest people find life meaningful and hopeful. Wecan’t afford failure. 


<— Good Neighbor Mrs. Thompson 


* In Fayette County, Ohio, Mrs. Walter Thompson’s name is synonymous 
with service—to her neighbors and to her community. Among the praises 
heard for Mrs. Thompson, the loudest are regarding her contribution to the 
community schools. Set on better school-lunch programs, she directs her 
eHorts toward that goal thru menu planning and food buying. And Mrs. 
Thompson takes over the school bus when driver-husband gets too busy 
with seasonal farm work. We’ll mention in passing that Mrs. Thompson 
organizes 4-H Clubs, too, and is active in Farm Bureau. Little wonder 
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Fayette County’s citizenry regard her as something pretty special. 
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Photographs by Suter, Hedrich-Blessing Studios kK 

OR a smooth papering job, the pre-hanging 
tricks are important! Before you spread the 
new wallpaper out, there’s work to be done og 
the walls. If there’s old paper on the walls 
soak it with a large brush or sponge dipped in 
warm water. Then scrape the paper off witha 
putty knife, sandpapering stubborn edges. Be 
sure to remove grease-soaked or lap-jointed 
paper, scaly paint, and all calcimine. 

Repair all cracks with patching plaster, I doy 
Treat newly plastered walls with a solution of J by 
2 pounds zinc sulfate in 1 gallon of water first 
Painted walls should be washed thoroly with 
soap and water. A glue sizing should be applied 
where old wallpaper or calcimine has been re- 
moved, where the surface is extremely glossy, 
or on new walls. Otherwise, the new paper , 
might stain or blister. 

As for the equipment, it’s just this: A pair of 
good scissors, a sharp knife, a putty knife, paste, 
and a 6” brush. A roller and soft-bristle brush 
to smooth out the seams and wrinkles are fine 
additions. You can make your own paste table 


wer 


amen a ar em esa 
4) 





with two smooth boards rested on sawhorses. 4 
Here’s a recipe for homemade paste: , 
2 quarts cold water 8 quarts boiling water 
3 pints flour 2 tablespoons powdered alum 


Mix cold water with flour, stirring so it’s 
free from lumps. Add boiling water, stirring 
again. Boil slowly for about 10 minutes. Cool. 
Add the alum. Paste should be thin enough to 
run off the brush easily. Extra-heavy paper 
might need thicker paste than average-weight 
paper. See photographs for more how-to. END 





I. Let's start with the ceiling: Measure the distance from wall to wall, then 







8. 
cut the strips 8’’ or 10” longer so there's plenty of room to match the pattern nee 
and so the strips will carry 1’ or 2’’ down onto the side wall. Then lay the ree 


cut strips face down on the table. Then, using smooth, even strokes, paste . 
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2... . only one-half of the strip. Fold pasted ‘<B. If paper has no perforated edge, place a te There's a trick to handling a ceiling st"? 
end to center, then paste other half of strip and straightedge along end of the pattern. Many Avs you press first end into place with right 
fold over to meet first half. This keeps right side _ patterns indicate this on selvage. Hold rule firmly hand, hold rest of strip over roll of por 
of paper, tools, and your hands free from paste _in place and trim edge with a very sharp knife or sawed-off broom handle to ease strain 
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. END 


5. Begin papering walls at a door or win- 
dow. Make sure first strip will hang straight, 
by dropping a plumb line from ceiling. Paste 
first strip, then fold over arm for easy handling 


8. Draw a straight line at top of wall strip, or 
score it with the point of a scissors. Then use a 
sharp knife to cut off the folded allowance 
you've left on the strip next to the ceiling 


ad 


ll. F 


or hot-air register near the baseboard, 


st extend the paper over the entire register. 
hen trim off the excess paper smoothly 
with knife and press paper tightly into place 


G. The top of the strip should be folded back 
about an inch; let this portion overlap onto the 
ceiling. Press the top snugly into place, then, 
holding the strip in place with your right hand... 


9. When you come to the window or door cor- 
ner, use that indispensable sharp knife, following 
the edge of the woodwork. Cut off excess, then 
press paper snugly into corners along woodwork 


12. Remove light-fixture guard, then paper over 
opening. Remove extra paper with the sharp knife 





7. ... smooth the paper in position with your 
left hand, using the door or window edge as your 
guide line. Continue in this manner, then smooth 
out wrinkles with a roller or soft-bristle brush 


10. Along the baseboard, it's wise to score the 
paper again to insure an even cutting line. Then 
pull away from wall and use the scissors or sharp 
knife to cut off excess paper. Press into place 


13. Bend '4” around corner, then lay next 
strip so there'll be no open space in the corner 


—_—™ 


SEE THE NEW WALLPAPERS IN COLOR > 
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This important-looking living room achieves its 
character thru use of a simple, gray-green print on 
three walls with a large floral design on one wall. 
Upholstered chair repeats colors in flower print 


Smarter Rooms With the 


lew Melipapers 


By Toni DeLay 


, = good things are coming back, slowly but 
surely. And along with the old, there’s some- 
thing really new in wallpapers. There are papers 
for every room in the house—even the kitchen 
and bathroom, where in the past we’ve been re- 
luctant to use wallpaper because it’s become 
easily spotted and stained. Some new, stainproof 
papers are resistant to grease, oil, water, crayons, 
ink. They’re easily cleaned and colorfast. A 
plastic coating has made some papers more 
washable than the prewar papers. 

There’s something new in color and design, 
too. The nine, new, Basic Home Furnishings 





Photographs by Suter, Hedrich-Blessing Studio Merchandise listed on page 95 





This Early American maple dining-living room fea- 
turesa new, bamboo, woven-effect paper. The simply 
furnished room becomes more distinctive, more 
homelike with the one-wall, pastel, floral print 


colors, adopted by manufacturers of all types of 
home furnishings, appear also in many of the 
new wallpapers. Buying furnishings in B.H.F. 
colors makes color co-ordination much simpler 
for the homemaker. 

Some new wallpapers look like cloth, having a 
rough-textured appearance in stripes, plaids, and 
other woven effects. Combining these with new, 
colorful florals makes rooms seem larger, cooler, 
more homelike. Classic designs go with tradi- 
tional furnishings, stylized ones with your mod- 
ern room, and cozy scenics or florals with Early 
American or Colonial furnishings. END 








A quaint little print which portrays fa 
scenes makes a charming hallway or dinitg 
room. Paper is green background; W 
scot is cream to match the paper des 
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Floral design softens modern furnishings, textured, twill-weave paper. A new water-, grease-resistant paper in blocked floral print in B.H.F. 
B.H.F. “Shenandoah,” ‘‘Grand Canyon" repeat in carpet, draperies ‘“‘Great Lakes" and “Grand Canyon” set color pace for counters, curtains 
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Here's < washable paper that will take the wear and Here are two, new companion papers; the top paper is a formal one for classic 
tear fr 1 growing boy. The bold, green plaid gives a Eighteenth Century English furnishings. The various shades of B.H.F. ‘Cape Cod 

mann air to room, blends with tailored maple fur- (beige) give a three-dimensiona! effect, a sense of depth to the wallpaper The 
‘stings which are complete with stirrup drawer pulls wainscot paper is Greek key design with woodwork, carpet repeating beige tones 
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OMPANY coming? No, just the family! That lustrous, lintless napery is 

for them, and they'll love it! And you'll love their praise, for making 
the family table so pretty and inviting. There’s no trick at all to it—if you 
use Linit. That’s the smooth, penetrating starch that works magic. Actually 
makes cotton look and feel luxurious as linen. You're not letting yourself 
in for fuss, either! Quite the contrary. By re- 
storing the original finish, Linit actually resists 


mussing and soiling. Try it, too, for starching 





 f- dresses, shirts, curtains, sheets and dozens of 
aN 
eg \ things around the house. 


* * * 





Sunny says: Your iron flies—with Linit! Follow the 
simple package directions—and watch all cot- 
ton things take on the look and feel of real linen. 


© Corn Products Sales Co 


PERFECT LAUNDRY STARCH 





... adds the “finishing touch”. 


MAKES COTTON LOOK AND FEEL LIKE LINEN 








YOUR 


OR eight months, the sore on Joe 
Beattie’s cheek had been bothering 
him. It had started last February as a 
little lump under the skin. Then he 
nicked the top off it shaving one day, 
and a scab formed. 

The sore didn’t heal, tho. Instead, 
it kept getting bigger and seemed to 
be eating down into his cheek. He had 
thought some about going to the doc- 
tor, but there were always things to be 
done on the farm, and somehow Joe 
hadn’t been able to make it until just 
now. He had something else to ask the 
doc about besides the sore, too—those 
hard little lumps under his chin. They 
weren’t tender or painful, but they 
seemed to be increasing in size and 
number. 

The doctor looked grave when he 
examined Joe. A microscopic exami- 
nation revealed what the doctor had 
suspected. Joe had cancer. That can- 
cer had manifested itself with the sore 
on his skin, had now spread to other 
parts of his body, and was making it- 
self known by signs like the lumps on 


Joe’s neck. 


They operated on Joe and used 
radium treatments, but the cancer 
cells already had too widespread a 
foothold to be entirely wiped out. Joe 
might live one year, he might live 
three, depending on the rate of reap- 
pearance of the cancer cells. He was 
42 and had three small children. The} 
would lose their father at a time when 
they needed him most. 

Had Joe gone to the doctor when he 
first noticed that sore on his face was 
not healing normally, chances are that 
his cancer would have been entirels 
curable. All the rebel cells, concen- 
trated in a single, small area on his 
cheek, could have been cut out by ¢ 
surgeon. Joe’s delay in reporting his 
cancer when it was curable is typical 
Because of this delay, cancer has an 
undeservedly bad reputation. 

Actually, about 50 percent of all cancer 
cases can be cured if detected in the earl) 
stages and effectivel) treated. ‘That means 
that half of the people who are ex 


pected to die of cancer in 1946 ¢ yul 
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By Marion E. Dixon 


Cancer, greatest killer of women, second 


greatest killer of men, may be close to ~* 


be saved, largely thru their own efforts. 
. But in spite of increased knowledge 
about cancer, the cancer death rate 
has been rising. Today it is the 
greatest killer of women and second 
uy to heart disease as a killer of men. 
ancer’s potency as a killer can scarce- 
be underrated when statistics show 
tit killed more than twice as many 
Americans during the war as enemy 
Weapons did. 

lhe struggle of research against 
cancer seems to be reaching a turning 
point after 3,000 years of darkness. 
Atomic physicists, chemists, and _bi- 
Ologists are adding their knowledge 
and forces to the fight. But the road of 


( 


tr 
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defeat after a 3,000-year struggle against it 


science is almost always a lengthy one, 
for time is an important ingredient in 
many of the experiments. It may- be 
long past the helpful period for our- 
selves or our families before science 
reaches its goal. 


Edueation is the nearest imme- 
diate hope for saving thousands of lives 
from cancer. The results of the educa- 
tional campaigns of the American 
Cancer Society are beginning to show 
rewarding results for their long, hard 
pull over 33 years. It is estimated that 
their programs have helped to save 
30,000 lives a year. None of us can 
afford to refuse our aid to the fight 







Drawing by Feher 


against cancer in every way possible. 
For you or I may be the one out of 
every eight whom cancer strikes. 

Cooperation in establishing and 
attending Cancer Detection Clinics in 
every part of the country is an im- 
portant contribution. These clinics are 
aimed at reducing the critical delay 
period in treating cancer. 

Detection clinics have already had 
several proving grounds in the United 
States. In Philadelphia, 1,000 women 
recently completed a 5-year program 
of semiannual examinations for cancer 
under the direction of Dr. Catherine 
MacFarland of the Women’s Medical 
College Hospital. In [ Turn to page 94 
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QUICK MEALS FROM T 


. just like hired help in the kitchen, these 
new pressure cookers. The hours you save by prepar- 
ing meals in them will add up in the hundreds yearly. 
- Shorter cooking time required means fuel saved, 
too. Here are some rules for using your pressure cooker: 
@ Follow the manufacturer’s instructions to a “T.” 
They know exactly how their cookers should be han- 
dled. 
@ Keep vent pipes clear of foreign matter—you 
should be able to see daylight thru them. Clean with 
small brush. 
@ Guard edges of cooker; and cover. Nicks and dents 
could prevent proper sealing. It’s more than a pan. 
@ Remove gauge before cover is taken off, but be 
sure it registers zero. 
@ Don’t remove cover if there is pressure inside 
cooker. If cover sticks, there’s still pressure. 





Y 


Chicken and Dumplings 


1 stalk celery, diced 
1 small onion, diced 
1 bay leaf 


1 4-pound fowl 
Salt and pepper 
2'/ cups water 
1 carrot, diced 


Cut chicken in serving pieces and brown a few minutes in 
pressure pan; then place on rack in pressure cooker. Add 
salt, pepper, water, bay leaf, vegetables. Cook at full pres- 


I 


Sis locker 


@ Don’t overfill cooker. Food might block the vent 
pipe and the over-pressure plug opening. 

@ Keep an eagle eye on the clock. Begin timing the 
instant full pressure is reached. Again, let instruction 
booklet be your guide for length of time to cook food 
and amount of pressure needed. 

@ Remove rubber gasket from time to time, and clean 
and dry thoroly. Gaskets can be replaced by manu- 
facturer or store where cooker was bought. 

@ Never pour cold water into a dry, overheated 
cooker. Sudden chilling might injure the metal. 
(Quick cooling, when there is food and moist heat in 
the cooker, will not injure it.) 

@ Have cooker and lid thoroly dry when stored. It 
is best to store lid off, if you have storage space, other- 
wise, upside down on cooker. 
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sure 20-25 minutes. Let pressure drop normally. Add dump- 
lings. Put cover back on cooker, leaving off indicator weight. 


Steam dumplings 5 minutes. For Dumplings: Add 1}4 tea- “ 
spoons baking powder, 14 teaspoon salt to 1 cup sifted flour; + 
sift together. Add 6 tablespoons milk, 2 tablespoons melted 


fat, 1 egg, beaten (optional). Stir lightly until soft dough is 
formed. Drop with a teaspoon on chicken. Dumplings should 
not settle in the liquid. 


Photographs by Stanley 























Mirro-Matic 


Universal 


Boiied Dinner 





8 medium carrots 

6 potatoes, quartered 
1/3 teaspoon celery seed 
Paprika 


4 pounds corned beef 

2 cups water 

1 head cabbage, cut in 
eighths 


Wash meat in cold water. Place in pressure cooker; co™ 
with cold water. Bring to boiling point with cooker und 
ered. Drain this water; add 2 cups fresh water. Cover cook 
Cook meat at 10 pounds pressure, 12 to 15 minutes P 
pound. Five minutes before time is up, reduce press 
quickly by cooling cooker; add carrots, potatoes. Coo 
minutes at 10 pounds pressure. Cool quickly to redua 
pressure; add cabbage, seasonings. Cook 2 more minute 
10 pounds pressure. Running cold water cools cooker,! 
duces pressure quickly. Don’t get gauge wet! 
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Vegetable Dinner —_________» 


8 slices bacon, diced lf, teaspoon pepper 
= 1 pound green beans 1 teaspoon sugar 
= 3 medium-sized tomatoes, 1 teaspoon dry basil leaves, 
chopped crumbled 
8 small white onions vq clove garlic, minced 
9 small, new potatoes 44 cup water 


teaspoons salt 1 tablespoon parsley, chopped 


1 
2 


Fry bacon in the pressure pan until crisp. Remove 
pieces of bacon from drippings and save them for garnish. 
To drippings in the pressure cooker add salt, pepper, sugar, 
crumbled basil leaves, and garlic. Then place potatoes, on- 
ions, and tomatoes in cooker. Put cut beans on top. Add 14 

up water. Cover and cook vegetables 6 minutes at 15 pounds 
pressure. Garnish with bacon and parsley. Serves 6. 


Mirro-Matic 


<—_——- Old-fashioned Vegetable Soup 


2 pounds soup meat 144 cup onions, sliced 
4 cups water \4, head cabbage, chopped 
Vf cup carrots, diced 2 cups canned tomatoes 
44 cup potatoes, diced Vo cup tice 
Yq cup celery and leaves, 1 tablespoon salt 
chopped 4, teaspoon pepper 


ut meat, water, vegetables, rice, salt, an epper in 
Put t, wat tabl It d 

cooker. Cook 30 minutes with pointer at “‘cook.” Let 
pressure go down to zero. Serves 4 to 6. 


Presto 


One-Minute Meal ———______- 

Arrange a layer of potatoes, chopped onions, and green 
pepper in the bottom of your cooker. Add salt and pepper. 
Then arrange a layer of sliced frankfurters (about 1 pound). 
Repeat with layers of the vegetables and seasonings on top. 
Pour 14 cup milk over all. Cover pan and bring cooker to 
15 pounds pressure. Cook frankfurters and vegetables 1 
minute. Let pressure fall normally. Sprinkle with paprika 
before serving. When preparing a meal for 4, use 8 to 10 
frankfurters, 6 to 8 potatoes, 3 medium onions, chopped, and 
I green pepper, chopped. 


<—_—_—_—- Me at-Loaf Meal 


1'% pounds ground steak 2 tablespoons barbecue 

4 pound ground pork sauce 

2 teaspoons salt and pepper 1 tablespoon fat 

2 eggs, slightiy beaten 1 tablespoon water 

1 medium onion, minced 4-5 medium potatoes, pared 
stalk celery, chopped and halved 

1 medium carrot, grated 4-5 medium carrots 

Yq cup corn flakes 4-5 medium onions 


Have meat ground twice. Combine beef, pork, salt, 

pepper. Add eggs, onion, carrot, celery, corn flakes, and 

; : 3 sauce. Blend ingredients and formi into loaf to fit cooker. 

ninutes ; Heat cooker; add fat. Brown loaf well. Place vegetables 
-ooker, § ' £ around loaf and add water. Place cover on cooker. Cook 15 


# 


3 4 : minutes at 15 pounds pressure. Let cool normally. END 
re 75 
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By Anne Dexter 








Unit 1. Back up a chair 
with a chest for a dining- 
living-room combination, 
or as a comfy fireside set 





Unit 2. Used as a dining- 
room sideboard, wide, shal- 
low drawers offer adequate 
storage for linens, silver 
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Onitl. Here's a duo com- 
bination—night tables for 
lamps, radio, clock. Use for 
gloves, bags, accessories 
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Unit 2. Here's the chest in 
an entrance hall, used as a 
telephone table; good spot 
for flowers, visitors’ hats 





A “BEDROOM?” chest, a table especial- 
ly for the living room, and a “dining- 
room”’ chair soon will be things of the past. 
Furnishings for a purpose, not for a room, 
are important in the new designs. 

The highlight of these line-’em-up, 
stack-’em-up pieces is more planned stor- 
age space. You’ll find cedar-lined drawers 
for woolens, space planned for linens, sil- 
ver, china. They have adjustable shelves 
and dividers for record albums, special 
compartments for jewelry and clothing. 

Some are modern, in bleached woods; 
others are painted and lacquered. There 
are classic Eighteenth Century chests if 
that’s your decorating scheme. Here are 
five versatile units that will go with either 
modern or traditional furnishings. Start 
with one or two pieces, and you’ll soon be 
adding more, using them in every room, 















Unit 1. Try a glass top or 
matching board across two 
chests to form attractive 
dressing table for bedroom 


Drawings by H. Bielefeld 
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Units 3, 5. Here's a work 
able highboy combination: 
Stack two pieces for bed- 
room use or linen storage 
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Unit 5. Here's an idea: 
Split the dining-room side- 
board pair; flank doorway 
with two spacious chests 








Unit 5. For real elegance; 
try a pair same size as your 
windows. Be sure the sofa’s 
large for good proportion 





Units 5, 4, and 2. A 
Mr. and Mrs. combination. 
He'll like shallow drawers 
for shirts; add mirror for her 


Unit 1. Nospindly-legged 

end tables here! Fine for 

lamps or plants, and keep 

the family’s games inside “Viking Oak’’ by Romweber Company Photographs by Suter 
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These girls took time out from cooking and sewing to win the tug o° war 





We went to a 


A 4-H’er's day at the fair starts early, because he must feed and cae 

for his livestock. Left to right, Glen Calhoun, Gwen Quast, and Jim 

Swigert give their Hereford heifers a last currying before judging 
em 


And had a wonderful time seeing the 


exhibits, talking to the neighbors 


By Jean Wainscott 


cc 

SS iiscscsri county 4-H fair in Illinois. Prob- 
ably the biggest in the United States, and we’re 
only 10 years old,”’ one of the Farm Bureau mem- 
bers told me, when I arrived at the McLean 
County, Illinois, 4-H Club Fair at Bloomington. 
After I'd been there for a while, I could see he 
had just reason for his pride. 

Going to the fair was a great experience. It 
was more than watching 1,100 boys and girls 
competing against one another with their 4-H 
projects. It was listening to them discuss the best 
way to put in a dress hem and seeing them com- 
pare methods of ‘“‘curling and combing”’ their 
steers. It was seeing them pat one another on the 
back for blue ribbons won, and console their pals 
who weren’t so fortunate. It was seeing their 
mothers and dads laughing and talking together 
as they prepared food to feed fair visitors and 
pitched tents to house exhibits. It was seeing 
some of the grandest people in America working 


Something unusual at the fair was this miniature tractor made by Dole 
Sutter, who is driving, and his dad, Merle. It has a Delco motor 
Dale explained, ‘‘We just picked up the rest around the junk 


+ Barred 


u has o 


and playing together. ; . Mary Lou Bossingham tells a group of onlookers just why he 
[The Farm Bureau underwrites the fair, and Rock rooster was grand-champion cockerel of the fair. Mary Lo 


the fairgrounds are owned by | Turn to page 97 brother and sister in 4-H work, and her father is a fair superintende™ 
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tographs by Stanley 








Cheese-Relish Spread 


1 tablespoon butter 2 hard-cooked eggs, 
1 egg, beaten chopped 
Vo cup sugar 4 medium-sized sweet 
fo cup vinegar pickles 

teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon grated 

pound cream cheese, onion 

shredded 

small can pimientos, 

chopped 

Mix butter, beaten egg, sugar, vinegar, 
and salt. Bring to a boil. Add cooked mix- 
ture to cheese, pimientos, hard-cooked eggs, 
pickles, and onion. Mix thoroly until all is 
well blended. Spread on buttered bread. It 
is a wonderful lunch-box treat, or is quite 
adaptable to open-face, party sandwiches. 
Store in a covered dish in the refrigerator. 
Makes 10 to 12 sandwiches. 


Liver Spread 


1 pound liver, cooked 1 teaspoon salt 

or fried \44 cup mustard 
1 medium-sized onion '/4 cup mayonnaise 
6 small, sweet pickles or cooked salad 
fg teaspoon pepper dressing 

Force liver, onions, and pickles thru the 
food chopper, using the medium blade. Mix 
thoroly with pepper, salt, mustard, and may- 
onnaise. Spread generously on slices of but- 
tered bread. Enough for 3 cups of healthy, 
delicious sandwich filling. Its one fine way 
to get the children to eat more liver. 


Cheese-Nut Sandwiches 


1 3-ounce package 2 tablespoons milk 
cream cheese fy teaspoon salt 
lf cup peanut butter 


Blend the peanut butter, cheese, milk, 
and salt thoroly. If the mixture seems a bit 
stiff to you, add more milk. Do it cau- 
tiously; your family won’t like “runny” 
sandwich filling. Butter the bread and then 
spread with cheese-nut filling. Be sure you 


cover the bread clear to the edges. This re-' 


cipe makes filling for 4 full sandwiches. 

Make it in larger amounts if you wish and 

store in the refrigerator in a covered contain- 
Handy for between-meal snacks. 


QUICK BREADS 


These bread recipes are really quick 


to prepare —just the thing to serve 


the short-notice company 


Cherry Party Bread 


1 tablespoon butter 3/4, cup granulated 
fy cup light-brown sugar 
sugar 3/, teaspoon salt 
2/, cup chopped mara- 1 egg 
schino cherries 1'4 cups milk 
fq cup chopped nut 2 tablespoons melted 
meats shortening 
2'/% cups sifted flour 1 cup bran 
4!/ teaspoons baking 
powder 


? 


X gl e*). 


Melt butter in a loaf pan (54% 


Sprinkle brown sugar, 14 cup cherries, 14 
cup nutmeats over bottom of pan. Sift dry 


ingredients. Beat egg; add milk and shorten- 


ing; stir into four mixture. Add bran, rest of 


cherries and nut meats. Pour in pan and 
bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. Re- 
move from pan and cool before slicing. 


Money Ranana Bran Mattias 


2 cups sifted flour 1'/% cups bran 

1 teaspoon soda 2 eggs 

3/4, teaspoon salt 43 cup honey 

1 teaspoon baking 2 tablespoons butter, 
powder melted 

1'4 cups sour milk 1 cup mashed bananas 
Sift dry ingredients. Pour milk over bran. 

Beat eggs until fluffy; beat in honey gradu- 

ally; add butter. Add egg mixture to bran. 

Then add flour mixture, stirring enough to 

dampen dry ingredients. Add bananas. Fill 

greased muffin tins two-thirds full. Bake in 


> 


hot oven (400°) 20 to > minutes. Makes 
dozen small muffins 


for dinner 
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Anyone Can with Trim 
Ready-Pasted Wallpaper 


| can’t drive a nail — and Sig’s 
definitely not the handy-man- 
around-a-house type. But we did so 
want to redecorate—yet keep within 


our budget. 


‘It’s the most beautiful paper!”’ our 
ests agreed when they were over next 

“So colorful and well designed. Who’s 
ecorator?”’ 


cO., INC 


DIVISION OF UNITED WALLPAPER CHICAGO 


We're no Handy 


so 


jf e 
dak wo 
Al DF 


7 


—report Mr. and Mrs, 


/) Then we discovered Trimz Wallpaper. 
“/ “It’s ready-pasted, ready-to-put-up,”’ the 
dealer explained. **You just dip Trimz in water 
and apply. Dries in 20 minutes. Millions have 
done it without help or previous experience.” 


**We are!” Sig and I chorused. “We redeco- 
rated this room in an evening all by ourselves. 
And if we can—anyone can with Trimz 


PPh 


Ready-Pasted Wallpaper! 
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S. O. Schreiber, 2117 Giddings, Chicago 


It’s a snap! All you do is cut strips to fit, 

dip in water and put them up. No muss, no 
fuss, no tearing up the house. Sig and I started on 
our bedroom right after supper—had it finished 
before midnight. 


New Fleene Calore/ 


New colors! New styles . . . in weaves, florals, 


tones for every room in your house. All guar- 
anteed washable and fadeproof. . . guaranteed 
to stick or money back. 

See them at your dealer’s today. Buy them... 
try Trimz in your house and be pleased with 
results, or we'll refund your money in full. One 
box of Trimz equals 3% rolls of ordinary wall- 
paper. And three boxes do the average 10 foot 


x 12 foot room. 


FTRIMZ 


At Department, 
Hardware, Chain 
ond Wallpaper 
Stores Everywhere 
cory 7) us " 
COOPER HSER EEE SEES 


Perk-Up Plain and Painted Walls with 
Trimz Ready-Pasted Borders! Just dip in 
water and apply. Smart around doors, mir- 
rors, cabinets, Washable, fadeproof, 
guaranteed to stick. Low as 1Sc per roll. 


too. 
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Planniiié 


Here are recipes tha; 


enable you (0 cook 


quantities with quality 


By Ruth Midgorden 


Ir IT’S a three-aspirin head 


having because someone d 
planning of a church supper 
put the little white tablets b 
shelf. With a few 


dishes adapted for large qual 


medicine 


and a chart to tell you how m; 
servings you can expect fron 
fat, flour, 
seta good table ar 
anxiety. 

Here are a few favorite dish 
Prof. Lenore M. Sullivan’s 
recipe file at Iowa State Colles 7 
planned to serve 50 people. The 
and mea 


vegetables, and me 


id save ner 


weights sures for toods 
help when you are buying th 


to fix a meal for many 


Scalloped Potatoes 


40-42 potatoes 
34, cup flour 
3 tablespoons salt 


1 teaspoon pepper 
11% cups butter 
21% quarts hot milk 


1. Peel potatoes and slice. If p 
are very large, cut them in two 
wise, before slicing 
2. Parboil potatoes 2 minutes; | 
Put into baking dishes a layer of p 
then a slight dredging of flour. R 
until potatoes are used. 

, pepper, and but 
ove! potatoes ( 


3. Dissolve salt 
hot milk. Pow 


400 hot oven) for 1 hour, or unt 


Boston Baked Beans 


3 quarts (51/4 pounds) 1 cup brown sugar 
navy beans 4 cups (2 pounds) 

1% cup salt salt pork or bacon 
1 tablespoon mustard 1 quart tomato 
1 teaspoon pepper puree, concer: 
1 cup molasses trated 
1% cup vinegar 2 cups water 


1. Pick over the beans; wash and 
with cold water. Let soak overnig 
the morning, drain beans; 


and cook unti 
Mix Seasonings togethe! 


boiling water 
, 
ses, brown sugar, vinegar, to! 
and water. Mix thoroly wit! ins 
bacon or salt pork into 1-in 
3}. Pour beans into baki 
bean pots. Sink cubes of fat 
Bake verv slow 


(350°) for 


ly in a moé 
» hours. or ul 


well flavored and browned. 





—~ 


21 


4 


6 pc 





Church upper 


Ok 





Macaroni and Cheese 


91/4 quarts (2 pounds) 3 quarts white sauce, 
macaroni medium 
K 4 quarts water, 3 cups bread 
boiling crumbs 
9 tablespoons salt VY cup butter 
1 quart (1 pound) 
cheese, ground 


1. Break macaroni into 2-inch lengths 
or use elbow macaroni. Cook in boiling, 


blended in flavor. Stir occasionally to 
prevent mixture from sticking. 


Meat Loaf 


3 cups (11/4 pounds) 3 tablespoons salt 
veal, ground 1 teaspoon pepper 
3 cups (114 pounds) 1 cup (4-5) eggs 
pork, ground 1 quart bread 
2 quarts (4 pounds) crumbs, dry 
beef, ground 21% cups milk 
2 cups onion 6 slices pork or bacon 
3 cups carrots, 
grated raw 


1. Mix ground veal, pork, and beef to- 
gether. Chop onion fine. 

2. Clean and grate carrots. 

3. Combine meat, onion, carrots, sea- 
sonings (add a few drops of Tabasco 
sauce and 3 teaspoons of Worcestershire 
sauce if desired), eggs (beaten slightly), 
bread crumbs and milk. 


4. Grease loaf pans and fill *4 full of 


meat mixture. Pack meat down in cor- 
ners of pans. Lay 2 slices of bacon or salt 
pork over top. 

5. Bake in a moderate oven (325°) for 
about 1 hour. Garnish with parsley and 
serve with tomato or chili sauce. 


Salmon Loaf 


3 quarts (6 1-pound 
cans) salmon 

21% quarts bread 
crumbs 


1 quart celery, diced 
1% teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons salt 

2 quarts milk 


pper 
if 
milk 


sugar 
unds) 
r bacon 
ito 
\cen- 


salted water until tender. Drain. Run hot 
water over macaroni, and drain. 

2. Grate cheese. Make 3 quarts me- 
dium white sauce. Cool. Add grated 
cheese and other seasonings. 

3. Combine macaroni and cheese 
sauce. Put into greased baking pans. 

4. Melt butter and pour over crumbs. 
Sprinkle crumbs over macaroni. Bake in 
hot oven (475°) for 15 minutes. 


White Sauce, Medium 


-Yo cup butter 14 teaspoon white 
1 cup flour pepper 
1 teaspoon salt 1 quart milk 


1. Cream butter, add flour. Cream till 
mooth. 

2. Scald milk. Add seasonings to milk. 
Cook at low temperature from 3 to 5 min- 
utes 

3. Add scalded milk to butter-flour 
— gradually, stirring to prevent 

imping. Cook to correct consistency 
15-20 minutes). Recipe makes 1 quart. 


Chili con Carne 


6 pounds beef, 6 quarts red kidney 
ground beans 
2 cups onions, 2 tablespoons salt 
chopped 1 teaspoon pepper 
1 cup fat Few drops Tabasco 
1% quarts tomato sauce 
puree 3 tablespoons chili 
‘4 cup flour powder 
2 Cups water 


!. Brown ground beef and chopped 
I n fat. 
1 tomato puree. 
Make paste of flour and water. Add 
tomato puree mixture. 
\dd red kidney beans. 
\dd seasonings. 
1 to 1% hours, or until well 


n 
4. St 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 1946 


1 cup onions, 2 cups (8-9) eggs 


chopped 


1. Flake salmon. Sauté onions. Com- 
bine with bread crumbs, diced celery, 
and seasonings. 

2. Scald milk and add to beaten eggs. 
Combine with other ingredients. 

3. Fill greased loaf pans 74 full. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 
45-50 minutes. Slice, and serve with a 
cream sauce to which peas and celery 
have been added. Use 3 quarts of medium 
white sauce, 2 cups of peas, and 2 cups 
cooked celery for sauce. 

Plain Rolls 
3 cakes yeast 
Ve cup (2-3) eggs 
3 quarts (3 pounds) 
flour, bread 


1 quart milk 
34, cup sugar 
3 tablespoons salt 
Ye cup butter 


Add sugar, salt, and fat to one pint 
of milk; scald. 

Remove from fire; add remainder 
of “y* Cool to lukewarm. 

Add beaten egg and crumbled yeast 
aie s. Be = until yeast is dissolved. 

4. Add 14 of the flour and beat with 
French w hip until bubbles are formed on 
the surface of the sponge. Cover and let 
stand in warm place until light. 

5. Add remainder of flour until a 
smooth elastic dough is formed. Turn out 
on board and knead lightly. 

6. Put douzth into greased bowl. Brush 
with melted outter. Cover. Let rise in a 
warm place (80°-85°) free from drafts 
until double in bulk (2-2% hours). 

7. Punch down. Form into rolls. Put 
on greased baking pan, brush with melted 
butter. Cover. Let rise until light or 
double in bulk (45 minutes to 1 hour). 

8. Bake at 410°-425° for 12-15 min- 
utes, [ Turn to page 100 
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The finest clocks in Westclox history — 
that’s what Westclox has in store for 
you! Stunning clocks for every room— 
springwound and electric alarm models 
—electric wall clocks for your kitchen 
electric time clocks, wrist and pocket 
watches. Pictured above is Baby Ben 
handsome little brother of Big Ben. He 
comes in ivory finish, with gold color trim, 
or in black with nickel trim. His alarm 
adjusts to loud or soft. And his quiet tick 
lets you sleep peacefully until it’s time to 
get up. Westclox, LaSalle-Peru, Illinois. 





Pocket Ben—the cham- A Westclox watch on your 
pion of pocket watches. wrist will win the admi- 
Smartly thin. Depend- ration of your friends, 
able. New chrome finish. Smart and dependable, 


WESTCLOX 


MADE MAKERS OF 


Producls of GENERAL TIME Snctiments Corp. 
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It's a great day for lots of girls when they 
discover Tampax—that internally-worn 
protection for monthly’sanitary use... . 
This one feature (its internal 
use) immediately reduces their 
se feeling of embarrassment on 

ve “those days” because there 
A\)~ is no possible bulking or 
/. wrinkling to suggest an edge- 
= line under the clothing. With 
Tampax no belts or pins are required— 
and no external pads. 


Invented by a doctor Tampax has 
many advantages. No sanitary deodorant 
is needed, for Tampax causes no odor, 
Made of pure absorbent cotton com- 
pressed in patented applicators, it is 
changed quickly and disposed of readily. 
Keep an ‘‘advance supply” of Tampax 
in your desk, locker or dressing table 
It is eight times as compact as the usual 
external napkin. 

Sold at drug and notion counters — 
3 sizes, Regular, Super, Junior. Your 
purse holds an average month’s supply. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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array of indoor plants fer your winter enjoyment 


Cietting Set for 
Winter Plants 


Timely planning in early fall will reap a pleasing 


By Dorothy Pierce 


Tuis year, let’s avoid the misfortune of 
a last-minute dash into the garden on the 
evening the radio is forecasting frost. 
Having to snap hurried cuttings from one 
plant, then another, is not good, so why 
not start now to take an inventory of 
your house plants? 

Let’s begin with the plants that have 
spent the summer indoors. Give these a 
thoro inspection for pests. Turn the plant 
upside down and immerse it for several 
minutes in a solution of 1 teaspoon nico- 
tine sulfate plus 2 tablespoons soap flakes 
per gallon of water. Follow the bath with 
a thoro rinsing with clear lukewarm 
water. This treatment should rid the 
plant of aphids, mealy bugs, white flies, 
and scale. A frequent syringing of your 
house plants with water will take care of 
the common redspider-mite. 


Now fer the plants in the flower gar- 
den from which you expect to take cut- 
tings. Among them are probably ger- 
aniums, begonias, rubber plants, citrus, 
and ferns. On these plants, choose an end 
piece about four inches long; make a 
clean cut with a sharp knife just below 
one of the small swellings you find along 
the stem. Break off blossoms or buds, as 
well as leaves, from the last inch of stem. 
A box filled with moist, sandy soil is the 
best place in which to start cuttings such 
as these. Insert them one inch deep. 

In about three weeks transfer the 
rooted cuttings to individual 2-inch pots. 
When the small pot is filled with roots, 
again transfer each plant to a 4-inch pot 
for the winter. Plants should be repotted 
only when the soil becomes filled with 
roots. A common mistake is to use a pot 
larger than needed. 


Geraniums often flower best when 
pot-bound. They should have a well- 
mixed soil containing about 1 part sand, 
1 part leafmold or rotted manure, and 2 
parts garden soil. The more sun ger- 
aniums receive, the more blooms you will 
have to enjoy. 

Begonias, however, bloom freely with 
only a few hours of sun each day, or in a 
fully lighted window. Their soil should 
contain equal portions of sand, leafmold 
or rotted manure, and garden soil. 

Jerusalem cherries must be left out- 
doors until the insects have pollinated 
the blossoms, or the fruit will not develop. 
Grow at a cool temperature and keep 
plenty of moisture in both the soil and 
air, and spray the leaves frequently. 


During the long, dark, winter 
months, have you ever wished for a 
bright, summer flower to suggest the 
coming of spring? Potting large annuals 


is always a waste of time, but seedling; 
springing up at the base of their paren; 
plants do have possibilities. Look {o, 
baby marigolds, petunias, or zinnias, Po, 
these in small containers (3-inch pots are 
usually best), and keep them outdoors jn 
a cool, shaded spot for a few days until 
they become well rooted. They should 
then be returned to the sunshine to pro. 
mote strong growth. 

Bring these seedlings indoors before 
nights become frosty, and by late Novem. 
ber they will begin to bloom in a sunny 
window. The large, double-flowered pe. 
tunias are especially pretty as house plants, 

Altho it is necessary to start black. 
eyed-Susan vines from seeds, this extra 
trouble will be rewarded by December 
when your window is framed with white, 
yellow, or ofange-shaded flowers whose 
shiny black centers “wink” mischievous) 
at you. Early in the fall, fill several 3. 
inch pots with soil and slip five black- 
eyed-Susan seeds into each pot. Allow 
just three of the strongest seedlings to 
develop. Place the pots on either side ofa 
sunny window. 

If you are searching for a bit of new 
foliage, you may be amazed at the pos- 
sibilities of the kitchen-vegetable clan. 
After selecting and washing a medium- 
sized horse-radish, cut the top back to 
about a half-inch and the root to about 
an inch. 

In a 3- or 4-inch pot filled with moist, 
rather sandy soil, place the horse-radish 
section so that only the tips of the green 
stem remairr visible. The first green shoots 
will appear in five or six days; in several 
weeks you will have a well-developed 
plant. Beets, turnips, and carrots also 
produce attractive plants. 


Further exploration in the kitchen 
field may be made with what some plant 
enthusiasts call ‘southern charmers.” 
Soak a date seed in water until a tiny 
white shoot appears. Then pat it gently 
into a small-sized pot filled with moist 
soil. Fig seeds tucked into moist soil wil 
reward you with plants a foot tall. 
Instead of throwing away the top of a 
pineapple, put it in a pot of moist, sandy 
soil. Keep it out of direct sunlight, an¢ 
soon you will have a delightful tropical 
plant. Seeds from the citrus family— 
orange, lemon, lime, grapefruit—w 
grow into small plants with shiny, dark- 
green leaves. Just pop them into moist 
soil, keep in a warm, shaded window, an¢ 
wait for developments. It will take abou! 
five weeks for the first shoots to app¢é!: 
Healthy, vigorous house plants are 00! 
a matter of luck or a “green thumb) 
Delightful blooms and foliage result rom 
constant regularity and proper care. END 
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50 QUCK! SO CLEAN! SO SAFE! THIS NEW AUTOMATIC 


GE SED COOKING KAVGE! 











Illustrated, the G-E Stratoliner. Has all the newest G-E features, described here. 


Q GE Hitzzii RANGES 


“THE ELECTRIC RANGE MOST WANTED BY MOST WOMEN” 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Equipped throughout with super- 
speedy Calrod Units, plus exclusive 
G-E Features you've always wanted! 


You'll thank your stars you waited for G-E 
“Speed Cooking” —the newest, cleanest, easiest 
way to cook! And so safe, too! 

Ask your G-E Retailer to tell you all about 
the beautiful new G-E Range. Learn about 
G-E’s famous Calrod Unit! 

These Calrod Units heat up really fast. Each 
has five cooking speeds—from high heat to low 
simmer. They're long-lived, too. Of millions of 
Calrod Units in use since 1932, less than }4 of 
1% have been returned to us for service! Visit 
your G-E Retailer—today! General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


> G-E'’s No-Stain Oven Vent saves 

S&S as kitchen clean-up time! With it, cooking 

vapors are almost all carried off into 

an under-the-surface drip pan. And 

to guard against mild vapors that do rise, the 

G-E Oven Vent is placed in the center of the 
range! Away from the back wall. 


Only G-E has Tel-A-Cook Lights 
in Color! Each cooking speed is indi- 
cated by a different colored light on the 
control panel. Tells you what mhits are 
on, and at what heat. 





—— Only G-E has the Trip!-Oven! Really 
three ovens in one! Master Oven, 20% 
larger than most, includes a Super 

<3 Broiler (with radiant, charcoal-type 

broiling) and a Speed Oven that heats 

to 400 degrees in 5144 minutes—faster than any 
other range oven! 


4 G-E's Deep-Well Thrift Cooker has 

45 uses! Equipped with a fast-heat- 

S ing Calrod Unit, so it makes the 

equivalent of a fourth surface unit. 

Economical. Versatile. You can cook a whole meal 
on it if you wish! 
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Over wallpaper! Over most interior wall 
suffaces usually in one coat! That’s 
Kem-Tone magic. Painting with 
Kém-Tone is simplicity itself. This 
miracle synthetic resin and oil finish 
mixes with water. It applies like a 
dream. And it dries in an hour without 
“‘painty’’ odor. As for beauty—you can’t 
beat the glorious color, the quality-look 
of Kem-Tone walls and ceilings. Yet, 
only $2.98—price of a gallon—does the 
average room! 
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News on Freezing 









Breads, Cakes, and Pastries 


Peri {APS every woman with a freezer 
in her home has toyed with the idea of 
frozen baked goods and probably has 
wondered how far she could go with 
them. 

First, there is no advantage for the 
average homemaker to freeze cooked 
foods unless the freezing is done (1) for 
convenience, or (2) to preserve quality. 

Your favorite pie, bread, and cake 
recipes will lend themselves admirably to 
freezing. The first thing to remember is 
that poor-quality doughs and batters are 
not going to be any better after a few 
weeks in the freezer. 

Second, the storage temperature should 
be held at O° and frozen baked 
goods should not be stored too long. The 
longer the storage, the less good the foods 
become. 

The idea of frozen, cooked foods is to 
enable you to have food on hand for 
which there will be a need in the near 
future; to merely store it is unwise and 
impractical. 


Yeast Rolls and Breads 


All kinds of baked bread, rolls, and 
muffins will freeze well; so well, as a 
matter of fact, that there is no difference 
from the taste and texture of the same 
freshly baked products. Any successful 
roll or bread recipe may be used for 
frozen doughs. 

A little more sugar and a little more fat 
may be added, because a dough fairly 
rich in fat does not dry out as quickly as 
one containing little; and the yeast in the 
stored, unbaked-dough uses more sugar. 
To Freeze Unbaked Breadsand Rolls: 

1. Permit dough to double in bulk. 

2. Punch down and shape dough as 
desired. Grease the surface of the dough 
to prevent drying. 

3. Wrap individually in moisture- 
proof Cellophane and pack in folding, 
waxed carton of suitable size; label and 


overwrap carton with moistureproof 


sheeting, and heat-seal. Or one may freeze 


are to be baked. Then wrap pans j; 
moistureproof Cellophane and heat-s 
If cloverleaf rolls are desired, they may 
be shaped and placed in paper baking 
cups for storage; then the cups are packed 
in folding, waxed cartons and are labeled 
and overwrapped with moistureproo/ 
Cellophane and heat-sealed. 

4. Freeze immediately and store at 0° 


To Freeze Baked Breads and Rolls: 

1. Bake as usual. 

2. Remove loaves and rolls from pans 
and cool thoroly. 

3. Wrap in moistureproof sheeting, 
heat-sealing overlapping edges, or pack- 
age in large, moistureproof Cellophan 
bag, and heat-seal. 

4. Freeze immediately and store at () 


Cakes 

Angel-food cake, sponge and _ butter 
cakes with icing, all types of cupcakes 
and every kind of cooky are excellent 
products to bake and freeze. For icing 
cakes, cupcakes, and breakfast rolls, us 
the cooked or butter icing; icing made 
with egg whites will not stand up under 
freezing storage. 

As with the breads, your favorite reci- 
pes will probably work as well as any 
other. Double-acting baking powder is 
the most satisfactory to use because it 
reacts very slowly until it is put in the 
oven, and it enables the batter to stand 
the extra handling it takes in freezing. 


To Freeze Unbaked Batter: 

1. The batter may be poured into any 
moistureproof, vaporproof container su‘ 
as is used for freezing fruits, of a size best 
suited to the quantity; or, it may be 
poured into the greased cake pans in 
which the cakes are to be baked, then 
frozen; and then. wrapped in moisture- 
proof Cellophane, and heat-sealed.  __ 

2. Freeze immediately and store at 0. 


To Freeze Baked Cakes: 


1. If the standard 8- or 9-inch layer pan 





the dough in greased pans in which loaves _ is used, a single layer [ Turn to page 103 
° Storage Table 
. Recommended 
?, Condition : 

Food When Sreasis sorade 
Dent eS Se skiwd chs SR EGS Is Sadar 12 months 
ee ee es PR aee Unbaked »eeeeed month 
a a | ree ...++6 months 
ee a ee ee eee ee -Unbaked.... ....e2 weeks 
Gaies Hats, boss. CEs. ds -— e re 12 months 
béiadeses Swe Os Oe Ses -Unbaked... « +. Suntan 8 months 
Angel, sponge cake......... -Baked.... 6 months 
ee ee) ee es 5. 6 months 
eT Se CEA AO ae ae RT eee 3 months 
Pe RNR iat oaSie 6 a.0:a0% o's ..Baked......./........6 months 

me AA: Se target ED ~Unbaked....|......6. 
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NOW! With 


SEE THE FAMOUS CREAM QUALITY MOVIE 


_<A Fast Worker” 


Amazing dreft suds you get 


a Cleaner Separator in ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 


Free Booklet! 


Just send your name and 
address for a copy of the 
free booklet, ‘2-Minute 
Cleaning Magic,” which 
shows you how to clean 
the cream separator in 
only 2 minutes! 

It will also tell you how 
to arrange for a showing 
of the famous Cream 
Quality movie, “A Fast 
Worker,” in your com- 


& Gamble’s Dept. D-15, 
Box 687, Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. 








munity. Address: Procter \\ 


HERE is the best, the most up-to-date, 
discovery for cleaning milking equipment 
—far easier and quicker than ever 
before! With Dreft, Procter & Gamble’s 
amazing Wetting Agent, it takes only 

2 minutes—twice a day. Just think—that’s 
one-third the time taken by old, 

tiresome methods! 

With Dreft, there’s absolutely no hard 
brushing ... no scouring— because 
Dreft’s unique action cuts grease easily 
— penetrates milk scum—banishes 
milk-stone. You'll be surprised how 
grease floats away freely! 


HIGHER BUTTER FAT YIELD 
—MORE MONEY FOR YOUR PRODUCT! 


America’s leading dairy experts endorse 

this new method which not onl 

saves time—but assures higher 7 

fat yield, better quality cream, and more 

money for your product. And Dreft is 

economical to use. The efficiency of its 

suds is long-lasting. After the separator 

is cleaned, you can use the same active 

solution on other dairy utensils. 
Wonderful for the milking machine, too. 

Clean it with Dreft and hot water 

after every milking. Use Dreft for 

dishwashing too—it makes dishes and 

glasses shine—even without wiping. 

Get Dreft at your store today. 


dreft 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE'S 
AMAZING SUDS DISCOVERY 
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' tat san 
CLEANS SEPARATOR IN 2 MINUTES! 


The movie, “A Fast Worker,” shows how 
Dreft gets to the discs and hard-to-reach 
surfaces, and practically flushes them clean 
>»... no need for hard scrubbing! 


. = = & : 
EEGSEESSE 
— of, Races: aA Btn: Ribot “PS tpt Hck, 


Saas 


FOR ALL DAIRY UTENSILS! 


In this movie you can see for yourself how 
Dreft suds penetrate milk scum... cut grease 
easily... leave utensils shining clean! 


ai 
tes md s 


NO SCOURING NECESSARY! 
Every scene is interesting! See how grease 
rinses freely without scouring! Pails, cans, 
dippers come clean as a whistle with Dreft. 


PEEORERERESE ODOR 


ANS CNR oa Oy tae Pape o " r apne Soca BS ne —_ 
¥ — oy os ef a 7 ay “seers 
Ne. - 





WONDERFUL FOR MILKING MACHINE! 


You'll be delighted the way sealing rubbers 
and hose connections get better cleaning 
stay smooth and pliable when you use Drefft. 
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takes the guesswork 


out of Coal-Wood 
baking! 


tae OVEN CONTR 


+ 











“a. 
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IF THERE IF THE FIRE {IF THERE IS 
IS A STEADY | IS NOT HOT NO FIRE 

HOT FIRE ENOUGH AT ALL 
FOR BAKING 





—the oven can be | —the electric oven | —the control reg- 
heated, if desired, | unit supplies what- | ulates oven tem- 
as a regular coal- | ever additional heat | peratures like a 
wood range with- | is needed to main- | regular Monarch 
out the aid of | taintemperatureset | Electric range. 

electricity. by the dven control. 
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Just think what a convenience 
this is — to bake with a coal or wood fire, and have your oven 
held at a uniform temperature. No guesswork — no failures. 
Everything automatically controlled. Plus real fuel economy. Ask 
your Monarch dealer about this marvelous Monarch “Duo-Oven” 
range — or write the factory. 


MALLEABLE 
IRON RANGE 
COMPANY 


796 Lake Street 
BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


RANGES AND HEATERS 








ALL AROUND 
THE HOUSE 


REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


Everyday helps that make your 


duties easier, save you time 


@ It’s hot; perhaps your feet ache 
long hours of standing while ironing 
performing many of the other homemak. 
ing duties. Take a foot bath for a q 
pickup. Plunge your feet in a pan of 
warm water, then in a pan of cold wai 
Repeat three or four times. Add a |i: 
soap to the warm water and wash \ 
feet thoroly with a heavy cloth. Rin 
wipe dry. Dust a little powder bet 
your toes and on the soles of your fe 
Don a pair of clean hose or socks and sli; 
into a different pair of shoes. The differ. 
ence in feeling is wonderful! 


@ If you must iron a few pieces of un. 
sprinkled laundry in a hurry, dampen 
them, roll up tightly, and wrap in a piece 
of paper. Put the package in a hot ove: 
two to three minutes. After that, the pieces 
will be just right for ironing. From Miss 


N. K., Ohio. 


@ If you’re thinking of making new t 
ing covers for your pillows, make an 
tra one this time. Then, when the pill 
are ready for the wash, here’s what y 
do: Wash them, one at a time. You cai 
empty the feathers from one pillow ir 
the extra case, closing the end. And 5 
haven’t the bother of putting the feathers 
in a box or paper bag until their cover 
is washed and then having to put then 
back. From Mrs. F. C., Indiana. 


® No doubt you, too, have been annoyed 
more than once because a pot-holder stuck 
to the hook when you wanted it in a hurry 
(probably when your other hand held « 
dish hotter than you suspected). That tape 
hanger was probably to blame. Wasn't it 
sewed on double, as the first illustration 
below? Sew on the ends of the tape some 
distance apart so the loop always will !« 





open. The holder will come off quickly after 
the first frantic jerk, saving your temper 
and perhaps preventing a needless burn. 
Same goes for the kitchen towel or any: 
thing else that hangs by a loop. From 


Miss M. E. H., Kansas. 


@ Had you ever thought of giving a set 
toolsk—hammer, screwdriver, pal 
pliers, small monkey wrench to the bride 
to-be at her shower? If these are 4 
painted in the color to match her kitchet 
they’re a most useful, tho unusual, gi! 
From Miss D. H., Nebraska. 


@ When you want to keep dogs away from 
certain areas, stamp moth balls into the 
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ground around them. Dogs dislike the 
odor, so they'll shy away, says Mrs. H. E.., 


V isconsin. 


@ Here’s a handy laundry idea from Mrs; 
M. E. F., Pennsylvania: Nail two bushel 
baskets together, bottom to bottom. Line 
one with oilcloth or unbleached muslin. 


are 
———— 


a 





While the lined basket holds your wash- 
ing, the other one acts as a stand for it. 
Think how easy it will be on your back 
when you hang clothes. 


@ Here’s one easy way to get at those 
stubborn stains in small-necked glass and 
pottery vases: Pour the water in vase; 
add a small amount of toilet-bow] cleaner. 
Let stand a few minutes, then shake vigor- 
ously. After a final rinsing it will emerge 
sparkling clean. From Mrs. F. K., Lowa. 


® During this period of sugar shortage, 
Mrs. G. W. R., Indiana, finds it a help 
to use a small “souvenir” or demitasse 
spoon in the sugar bowl instead of the 
rdinary sugar shell. Everyone auto- 
matically uses less sugar. Fine idea! 


®@ Where windows are left open most of 
the time, you’d be wise to protect the sills 
from the weather. Wash and dry the sills; 
apply a thin layer of wax. Polish until it is 
hard enough to give a protective finish. 


@If you must take sharp knives on a 
picnic, Miss C. P., Nebraska, suggests 
inserting the blades into the edge of a 
piece of corrugated cardboard. That’s a 
safety measure that protects them and 
you, too, 


® Dust old or soiled playing cards with 
talcum powder or cornstarch. They'll not 
stick together so stubbornly—so much the 
better for playing. From Mrs. V. V. S., 
Nebraska. 


® Need to mend a hole in the screen? Cut 
a patch of screen wire a little larger than 
the hole. Remove one or two wires from 
each side of the patch and bend the 
“fringe” at right angles. Put it over the 

; push the bent wires thru the screen 
ind bend them down on the other side. 
From Mrs. N. Y. S., Iowa. 


Liquid wax, turpentine, or cleaning 
uid (like carbon tetrachloride) all will 
Clean black shoe marks off floors. Rub 
lightly with a cloth. One reminder, tho, 
fluid will remove wax along 
black mark, so you’ll need to re- 
‘x that spot on the floor. Removing 
irks quickly, instead of waiting 

y re set, is easier on you. 
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iccessful Farming will pay $2 for each 
elpful suggestion published. We cannot 
return unused suggestions. —Editors 
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| thought | married Harry 
— not a sink! 





‘My late wife,” Harry 
called me! Always 
fussing over burned 
pots or greasy skillets. 
I could have cried — 
but then I found that 
magic, time-saving 
cleanser of pots and 
pans—S.O.S.! You 
should see me now... 


... I'm out of the 
kitchen in no time. 

My aluminum shiny! 
Really, no other cleanser 
is just like $.0.S.! Dip, 
rub, rinse — stains, 
grease, and dullness melt 
at its magic touch! 
Really, you should 

try S.O.S. yourself! 








The S. O. S. Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
S. 0.8. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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New Things for 
Your Home 


Here’s good news for you who have 
spent dreary hours cleaning greasy pots 
and pans. Just pour three or more table. 
spoonfuls of I. C. Degreaser into the vegse] 
to be cleaned and fill it up with hot water, 


Then simply wash off with a cloth. The 
grease is gone! Cleans up that greasy 
stove in a jiffy, too. Available at most 
hardware and department stores. Quart 
size $1.59; the pint size, 95c. Interchemi- 
cal Corp., Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


Keep your washing machine free of 
dust and dirt with this over-all, plastic 
protector. Designed for use over round 
washing machines, the cover is made of 
sturdy Plasticoid, an exclusive develop- 





Climalene gives 
you these features 


oe 
1. Makes clothes whiter 


2. Gets out heavy dirt 
3. Saves hard rubbing 
4. Saves up to 1/2 the soap 








ment of the Clarvan Corporation. Its 


SSM lL: Soria and wont pel or rack Aa 
—— cloth removes any dust. Look for the 


= WASH AND CLEAN WITH — Plasticoid Washing Machine Cover at 


r CAA your local household-furnishings store. 


Price is $2.50. Plasticoid covers also may 
Whiter Wash ¢ Easier Washday 
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\ 


| 


] 
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be had in sizes to fit your toaster, 69c; food 
mixer, $1.19; and roaster, $1.39. Clarvan 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ANNO 


| 


| 


| 
To make seratched and marred cals 
furniture look like new again try this new 


* x At your Grocer Touch-Up furniture polish. The average 
= homemaker can readily restore the fine 


ZZ - ll Ss SS 
Zp ull NK aimee As pplcstoe ahs 
cloth conceals scratches and_ blemishes 
NS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 90 SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
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while it cleans and polishes. O-Cedar 
polish won’t discolor the surrounding 
finish, and any stain on your hands can 
be easily removed with soap and water. 
Made for use on dark furniture, the 
coloring agent lasts indefinitely. Ask at 
your nearest store for O-Cedar Touch- 
Up Furniture Polish. O-Cedar Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Here’s a wall-type can opener that’s 
designed with an eye for streamlined 
beauty as well as operating efficiency. 





A single handle pierces and opens the 
can, It’s easy to use, and may be attached 
toa wall or cabinet without marring the 
surface. DeLuxe Can-O-Mat. In stores, 
$4.98. Made by Rival Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 


Cut down on those trips to the cellar 
storage room by keeping this handy vege- 
table bin in pantry or kitchen corner. 
I's made of sheet aluminum that is rust- 


of and exceptionally light (only 3144 
pounds). Specially designed air vents 
Prevent fruit and vegetable rot. In stores 
45.35. Orco Industries, Los Angeles, 


Valifor: la, 
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LAP IT UP SON’ THIS” EN- 
RICHED 5 MINUTE” CREAM 
OF WHEAT “LL GIVE YO’ TH’ 
FOOD-ENERGY, VITY-MINS 
AN’ MINERALS YO’ NEEDS f/f 
ZA’ TANGLE WIF THEM |Z 
WOLVESSS J 
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BRING EM ON” 


AH IS POPPIN’ WIF_BLOOD- 
BUILDIN’ IRON AN VITAMIN Bz, 

CALCIUM AN’ LIKEWISE PHOS- 
PHORUS/SS AN’SMALL WON 
DER ON ACCOUNT AH EATS 

LOTS O' SMO-0-0-TH, DEE-LISHUS 
&CREAM OF WHEAT 


$3 re 


















SHORE WERE A \@ 
SCANDAL T’ HAFTA 
BREAK UP THET NICE 
SO-SHUL ORGAN-IZ-AY-SHUN! 
MAE /’”— vo’ STOP 
KISSIN’ ME WHILE AH 
EATS MAH CREAM OF 


























“CREAM OF WHEAT” AND CHEF TRADEMARKS REG, u 5, FAT, OFF, 
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(USING CLOROX Cy WOULDNT 


PROVES THAT | | THINK OF CLEAN- 
YOURE A CARE-| | ING WITHOUT 
FUL HOUSEWIFE, CLOROX...IT 
DISINFECTS ! 
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WHY TAKE CHANCES ? 
_ CLOROX MAKES GERM 
(DANGER ZONES” SANITARY! 













































AppearANCES may be 
deceiving”... that’s a true 
saying! When you've finished your cleaning, 
the bathroom and kitchen may look clean— 
but are they? They are—and, what's more, 
they're sanitary, too—if you've used Clorox 
in routine cleansing. Clorox provides hy- 
gienic cleansing, which goes beyond ordi- 
nary cleanliness. It also deodorizes, removes 
stains. Use Clorox in laundering, as well. It 
bleaches white cottons and linens snowy- 
white (brightens fast colors), makes laundry 
sanitary. Directions on the label. 





AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Years of unsurpassed quality and performance 

I have made Clorox the choice of millions... 

it's always uniform... it's always dependable! 
Cope tqq8. Chores Chem <0 


BOSS 


KEROSENE RANGES 


























BOSS Kerosene Ranges excel in 
style and modern features which 
afford convenience and economy. 
Glass in oven door for visible bak- 
ing—saves food, fuel and worry. 
Convenient shelf splasher and 
utensil compartment are provided. 
Lustrous porcelain finish. Write 
Dept. C-5 for local dealer’s name. 










HUENEFELD CO. CINCINNATI OHIO 






What do you think is the best way to correct the child who has 
misbehaved? Do you explain and reason with him, spank him, 
separate him from the rest of the family, deprive him of a favor- 
ite food, or not allow him to play with other children? This 
month’s survey reveals the thinking of a group of farm women 
who were interviewed on this subject. And here’s how they keep 
their erring offspring in line: 





THE FARM WOMAN 
4 scakd 


An opinion survey conducted impartially thru a na- 
tionally known research organization. Reg.U.S.Pat. Off, 


Use explanation and reasoning. say 60 percent 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child” was a well-ap. 
plied quip which most of us understood thru experience 
when we were children. But the majority of farm mothers 
today aim at explanation and reasoning when correcting 
their misbehaved children. ‘You can do more with them 
by reasoning.” . . . “Children often don’t understand 
they’re doing wrong. If you take time to explain, they'll 
respond and learn sooner,” claim these women. The key- 
note to correction lies in recognizing the individuality ofa 
child and reproving him from this point, they affirm. 









Give an old-fashioned spanking, say 16 percent 
When reasoning fails, tho, the figures found in this sur- 
vey indicate that old-time “‘spanking” comes to the fore. 
Many mothers said, “If explanation and reasoning don’t 
work, then it is necessary to spank.” . . . “A spanking does 
not hurt any child.” . . . “I think more spankings would 


result in better-behaved adults.” . . . “Slapping on the 
face humiliates a child, tho. If necessary, slap him else- 
where.” A point raised was: ‘““What mother of two or 


three children has time for reasoning?” . . . “Show me 
the child who understands reasoning over spanking.” 























Separate misbehaved from family, say10 percent 

Separating the erring child from the rest of the family 
is another effective means of correction in farm homes. 
Speaking freely, women raising families expressed various 
reasons why they corrected their children as they dic. 
“The correctidn depends on the misdemeanor,” stated 
one farm woman, “‘but the age of the child has a lot to do 
with the punishment.” A second mother volunteered, 
““My young son just hates being sent to bed. But that 
doesn’t even faze his older sister.” . . . “What works with 
one, doesn’t work with another.” 


Keep child from play with cthers, say 16 percent 

“If your child is naughty, separate hirn from his friends 
for a short time,” asserts a mother of three. “‘This corrects 
him and also teaches him the value of friends.”” Com- 
ments on general correction procedures included: “If 
children are told they cannot have something, a parent 
should stick to it.” . . . “Children should be punished at 
the right time and the right place.” . . . “Making them 
mind from the beginning is the best way to bring up 
children.” The few “don’t know”’ replies to the question 
came from women who had no children. 





Deprive of a faverite feed, say 8 percent ; 
“Correction depends on the child. Some need talking 
to, some need spanking, some need depriving of the = 
thing they like best,”’ suggests one mother. “Don’t punis! 
your child when you are angry. Wait until you are 1D ¢ 
more reasonable mood yourself,” advises another farm 
mother. Sending a child to bed without his supper !s out, 
according to the majority of women interviewed. The 
consensus seems to be that you do the child more harm 
than good by such action. They say, “Kindness 1s mor 
effective—believe in the Golden Rule.” 
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Switch to 








Clean Cream Separators 
in Two Minutes Flat! 











Here's a new cleaning method so speedy, so easy you 
can now give your cream separator the twice daily washing 
it needs! Swerl saves time because it cuts through grease 
quickly, without scouring, and rinses easily! Switch to Swerl 
today! You can clean your separator in two minutes, elim- 
inate contamination and improve cream and butter quality! 


OT a soap but a new, scientific suds, Swerl gives results 
the purest soaps cannot equal. It gives an abundance 

of fast-acting suds even in hard or cold water—and its 
amazing washing power continues even after the suds have 
vanished! Try Swerl for greaseless dishwashing—see how 
sparkling-clear glassware dries without wiping. Use it to 
eliminate bathtub ring—to launder baby things and woolens. 
Switch to Swerl—the magic suds that replaces soap—today! 


OSWERL 








mazing New Suds Discover 





Enjoy the Magic Thrill of 
Greaseless Dishwashing! 














Dishwashing on a farm is a heavy-duty chore, but you 
can make it doubly fast and easy with Swerl! This magic 
suds eliminates every trace of grease—in your dishpan, 
dishwater, and sink! Milk pails, egg dishes, cream-encrusted 
bottles and greasy skillets are quickly cleaned with Swerl. 
Yet your hands stay soft, dainty and free from film! 





ASK FOR THE BIG ECONOMY BOX 
AT YOUR GROCERY OR CREAMERY 


P.S. Because demand for Swerl is so great, your dealer may be in 
short supply. If so, pl be patient. More Sweri is on the way! 











‘WRITE FOR FREE REPRINT—Get your full-color, four- 
page reproduction of the informative Successful Farming 
article on how to clean your separator and milking machine. 
Write to H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. SF9-6, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Distributors of Swerl) 


_— 
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SPRED-Z. 





... the fastest-working, 


@ First in history! A genuine, 
top quality enamel that mixes 


with water. 


@ For kitchen, and bathroom 
walls, ceilings, woodwork— 
and wallpaper, too. 


@ Gleaming, smooth finish— 
washes like a china plate. 





* Prices slightly higher 
in Rocky Mountain area 


Cc 1946, The Glidden Company 





5 
ever produced .. . Onty 


easiest-to-use Wall Enamel 


18° 


a qf. 


$3.98 a gol. 
(5 qts. mixed) 


time in half. 


@ Painters say it cuts painting 


@ Dries while-you-watch. 


SPRED-Flat ... for walls of rich, suede- 
like texture. Recommended for living 
rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms. Easily 
applied over most surfaces including 
wallpaper. Mixes with water. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY «+ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


idden 


@ Practically no odor. 

@ Economical. One gallon, mixed, 
makes 5 quarts of enamel. 

@ 11 beautiful colors—preferred 
3 to 1 by leading decorators. 


98¢°" 


a quart 

$2.98 

a gallon 
(6 qts. mixed) 











Your Chance 


Against Cancer 
[ From page 73 | 


1942, the Memorial Hospital in Ne, 
York opened its doors to the Strano 
Cancer Prevention Clinic and Chicap, 
opened a cancer-detection clinic jn No. 
vember, 1943, in its Women’s ang 
Children’s Hospital. 7 

The people who attend these clinic 
do not think they have cancer. Usually 
they regard themselves in perfect health, 
but are wise enough to have a periodic 
checkup as reassurance. 

In so doing, they may be able to detec 
cancer in its first stages. Of 275 women 
who attended the Chicago clinic jn jj 
first seven months, all of them unaware: 
of any signs of cancer in themselves, {{ 
were found to have positive cases of cap. 
cer. Fifteen others had possible cancer, 
and 39 had noncancerous tumors, 


Cancer is not yet preventable |». 
cause its cause is not known. Since cap. 
cerous tumors vary greatly in character, 
it is possible that no single cause may be 
found for all. It is generally known that 
cancer is a wild and_ uncontrollabi 
spreading of cells. 

These are the same cells of which the 
body is composed and which, properly 
organized and governed in the body, are 
life itself. No one knows what causes the 
governor to break so the cells run wild 
and, if permitted, actually kill life by life, 
This is the cruel paradox of the disease, 

Cancer is a malignant tumor, which 
invades surrounding tissues or structures 
and produces other (secondary) tumors 
in more or less remote parts of the body 
When the tumor has spread this way, it 
is too late for an effective cure, since the 
surgeon’s knife cannot cut out the cancer 
without cutting the life lines in the bod) 

Surgery, radium, and X-ray are the 
only recognized forms of treatment for 
cancer. None of them can prevent cancer 
from spreading after it has reached a 
certain point; none of them can cure 
cancer except in its early stages. 
Death from cancer oceurs when thc 
cancerous growth presses on an essential 
bodily organ and crushes life from it 
Often the victim suffers a slow and pain- 
ful death, since cancer may not grow 
consistently. Sometimes it pauses, giving 
temporary relief and false hope, before 
it again goes on its path of destruction. 
Its painfulness and often disfiguring 
ugliness in the late stages are two factors 
that have probably built up most of the 
dread surrounding the disease. 

There is no reason for any disgrace to 
be attached to the victim of cancer. It 
strikes rich and poor, young and old. It 
is not contagious and cannot be carried 
from animals to man or man to man. 

There are, however, certain factors 
which make it more likely that Joho 
Smith will get cancer than will Albert 


Jones. The tendency to develop cance! 


may be inherited. But a child will not 
develop cancer simply because his mother 
or father, or even both parents, had 1! 

It’s important to remember this [act: 
Even if there has been no cancer that you 
know of in your family, you cannot be surt 
that you will not develop cancer. ‘Those who 
are past 30 should be more wary tal 
younger persons, altho cancer kills chil 
dren, too. Cancer strikes women chiel!) 
between the ages of 35 and 55. 
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Cancer is not caused by a single severe 
injury, or by the use of aluminum cook- 
ing vessels, or by electrical refrigeration, 

or by any particular foods, or by the use § 
of alcohol, or by kissing, as legend some- 


times has it. g 



















































































New However, certain types of prolonged q 
rang irritation may result in cancer. Cancer ¢ 
<p of the lip in the perpetual pipe smoker is — ¢ 
No. , well-known example. Similar to this ca 
and is cancer of the mouth of betel-nut chew- P 4 
ers, and of the inside of the cheek of ie — ) 
_ \mericans who hold a quid of tobacco r ~ 
_ there continuously, or of persons with ’ e « 
= jagged teeth. : ; , > 
— Cancer of the skin of face and neck is _ * 
fyund much more frequently among — = ; é ' 
i farmers, sailors, and others exposed to | oy / ry rod Ry< | 
_ the weather than it is among other f, ' : 
uke groups. Skin cancer is the type least often > i t 
7 fatal, partly because it makes itself evi- A “a * 
HI dent early thru easily observed sores. f ~ 
am [his is not to say that it cannot be F 
cer, fatal. Such a case should be reported as i : 
promptly as any other type. If neglected, am i fa fe 
it may spread thru the body. le ie + i ws so 
be , ge oo ¥ 
—_ It is now suspeeted that a virus may “ 
or have some relation to cancer in humans. 
y be A virus is a tiny bit of life too small to be 
that seen thru a microscope. Certain viruses bs 
able have been found to be the causes of such These are the Lally twins, Joanne and 
infections as smallpox, measles, hog Janet, of the Bronx, New York. They are 
| the Lolece andl lien just 8 years old and in Grade 3-A, the ad- 
yerly a I mes ; , vance group, at their school. They sing, 
pa Hormones also seem to be tied up with dance and swim—and have a beloved pet oe 
, cancer, but the work on this relationship kitten named ‘'Ginger.” 
— is also relatively new. In some instances ) 
wild t has advanced to the treatment stage. 
life, Some years ago at John Hopkins, it ™ <a is : 
— was learned that cancer of the prostate 
co gland in men well over middle age could Mrs. John Lally sii +i! WORK GOES 
be benefited by the elimination of certain : 
a male hormones. This was done either . ) 
od) thru castration, or by administration of TWICE AS FAST 
y, tt the opposing female hormone secretion. Z Se ) 
ee One of the newest inroads in chemical WITH RINSOS TWIN 
wi research is the study of chemical extracts 
ody ken from certain bacterial cultures. ADVANTAGES u“ 
be Vhen these extracts are injected into 
ne mice with tumors, they [ Turn to page 98 se GETS WHITES 
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The shortening that gives you golden- 
brown doughnuts, mouth-watering pie 
crust and fried potatoes, is born of vege- 
table seeds from farm and plantation. 


It’s a big step from there to your 
kitchen ... but the chemist takes it in 
his stride! 


He combines hydrogen with oils from 
such crops as peanuts or cotton-seed to 
make the vegetable shortenings used in 
baking, frying and other cooking. 


Yet...it’s only when the chemist uses 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, that the 
reaction occurs fast enough and pro- 
duces shortening . . . better tasting, 
longer-keeping, more digestible short- 
ening. 


Nickel used in this manner is called 
a “catalyst.” Undergoing no chemical 
change itself, the Nickel catalyst quick- 


Doughnuts taste better... thanks to NICKEL 


ens reactions. Thus, it helps bring you 
not only shortening, but also high- 
octane gasoline, synthetic rubber, and 
Nylon. 


In countless other ways, Nickel is 
Your Unseen Friend. “Unseen” because 
it’s usually combined with other metals 
to form alloys, such as stainless steel 
and Monel, that fight corrosion, stress, 
heat, fatigue and wear. 


Thus, Your Unseen Friend serves 
you every hour of every day. It’s as 
much a part of your daily life as the 
clothes you wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


... Your Unseen Friend 
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We Went to a 4-H Fair 
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them. They hope someday to have per- 
manent buildings on the land. The 30 
McLean County townships send repre- 
sentatives from their Farm Bureaus to set 
up the tents and take them down again. 
Farmers haul straw and gravel to keep 
the grounds in good shape when it rains. 
(“And it rains at least one day of the fair 
every year,” someone smilingly told me.) 

The Home Bureau owns stoves, re- 
frigerators, and other equipment, and 
runs a “cook tent” to feed the visitors 
and boys and girls participating in the 
fair. Most of the food comes from their 
lockers and is donated by the people. 
Evidence that it made good eating was 
given me by a little boy I noticed, with 
three hamburgers piled in front of him. 
When I asked if he’d need any help get- 
ting around them he replied, ““Aw gosh, 
I could eat 10 more.” 

1945’s fair was the biggest and best 
they'd ever had. Four people who had a 
lot to do with the success were O. L. 
Welsh, farm adviser, Paul V. Curtis, 
assistant farm adviser, Clarence Ropp, 
president of the fair, and Miss Clara 
Brian, home adviser. Miss Brian retired 
last year after 25 years of service. 

McLean County 4-H members always 
win their share of ribbons at the state 
fair. Most of the livestock, except those 
wed for breeding purposes, are taken to 
market after the fairs and are sold at top 
prices. In 1944, 4-H’ers took 40 head of 
baby beeves, 4 hogs, and 3 sheep to the 
Chicago Fat Stock Show, on which the 


Mealtime found the cook tent the busiest 
place on the fairgrounds. Crowds started 
coming here at 11 o'clock in the morning 


Practical pointers on muffin-making were 
ven in this demonstration. On the right 
*@ tack of 4-H-made dresses and suits 
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youths averaged nearly 27 cents a pound, 

A new project that aroused lots of in- 
terest was farm electrification. There 
were exhibits of everything from a poul- 
try-house burglar alarm to a pig brooder, 
and all had been made by farm boys. 

Entering the home-economics tent was 
just like going in a style shop, with the 
long rack of dresses and suits made by 
4-H girls. Also displayed were cakes and 
breads and salads that really “looked 
good enough to eat.” Demonstrations 
given by the girls are attended by moth- 
ers and sisters, and occasionally a father 
comes in to see his daughter perform. 

Nerve center of the fair is the office 
tent. Three secretaries were kept busy 
with records, and the telephone jangled 
constantly. The office tent is popular 
for another reason too—that’s where the 
prize money is handed out! 

On the final night of the fair, a 4-H 
queen is crowned. Each club in the 
county has a candidate. It’s a big thrill 
for the chosen queen when the royal robe 
of crimson is placed around her shoulders 
and she is presented the crown and an 
elaborate bouquet. 

The McLean County 4-H Fair is tra- 
ditionally fine, but it has taken coop- 
eration on the part of every farm family 
in the county. The Klines, Pfeifers, Buths, 
Morgans, Raders, Biggers, Keims, Boss- 
inghams, Groves, Van Horns, Frahms, 
Beelers, Burkharts, Geskys—they, and a 
lot more families like them, have worked 
hard to make it good. END 


Hardest job at the fair is the judging. It 
is difficult to choose the blue-ribbon lambs 
out of a group of top-notchers like these 


Fair's climax came with crowning of 4-H 
Queen Juanita Klump, second from left, with 
attendants. Paul Curtis introduces Juanita 
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This young fellow has learned a 
lesson that will serve him well through life. 
He keeps teeth clean by regular brushing 
with our Baking Soda. Used as a powder 
on the brush it cleans 
effectively and helps 
brighten teeth to their 
natural color, has a re- 


freshing after-taste. 


OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


“Arm & Hammer” is 

pure Bicarbonate of 

Soda. In solution it’s a 

good cleansing gargle 

for young and old. 

Mother wisely keeps an 

extra package in the 

medicine cabinet handy for the whole family 

to use because it’s so economical. A package 
costs just a few cents, at the grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Ine. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Please send me FREE BOOK describing 

uses of Baking Soda; 11so0 a set of Colored 

Bird Cards. (Please print name and address) 
This offer good only in the United States 


O-78 
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destroy the tumor cells within a few 
hours, without harming the host (that is, 
the mice in which the tumors are grow- 
ing). As yet, these extracts are too toxic 
for humans. Some day, they may be de- 
veloped to the point where they can aid 
the surgeon in destroying stray tumor 
cells that cannot be reached by operation. 

Radioactive elements are used to give 
treatments thru their rays, much as X-ray 
and radium are used. The advantage of 
the radioactive elements is that their 
concentration can be localized more 
efficiently. Thus, a patient with chronic 
leukemia, which is cancer of the blood 
cells, could be treated with radioactive 
phosphorus. 

The phosphorus would be concen- 
trated in bones and in tissues where the 
cancer cells were multiplying—the seat 
of the disease. The rays given off by the 
phosphorus would destroy the more deli- 
cate cancer cells but not the normal cells. 

Fortunately, research on cancer can 
be expected to make greater headway 
now than ever before. This is so partly 
because increased funds are available, 
and partly because of the cancer-research 
plan by the American Cancer Society. 


Thru the Society a nationwide 
survey of all cancer research is underway. 
Nineteen research panels have been or- 
ganized. They include 90 leading experts 
in the various fields of cancer research. 
The use of information and materials of 
wartime research is being investigated. 

Fellowships in cancer research are be- 
ing established to encourage doctors and 
scientists to study the problems, and to 
expand cancer research. Nurses, too, are 
being encouraged to enter this field. 

The equipment and training programs 
necessary to lick cancer cost money. This 
year the American Cancer Society aims 
to raise $12,000,000. Of this, 60 percent 
will be retained in the states and 40 per- 
cent will be spent on the nationwide pro- 
gram of research and education. 

In hundreds of counties, funds are 
being used to organize, with the aid of 
county medical societies, refresher courses 
and special clinical meetings. These are 
designed to help the general practitioner 
(who has the best opportunity to detect 
cancer in its early, curable stage) keep 
abreast of recent advances in the field. 

Besides contributing money, there are 
many things that each of us can do to 
help control cancer. Various rural or- 
ganizations, such as 4-H Clubs and 
women’s groups, could take up the cru- 
sade most effectively. They can aim at 
debunking the hush-hush attitude sur- 
rounding cancer. 

If cancer would be discussed intelli- 
gently, two advantages would result: 
(1) More people would learn the early 
signs of cancer and (2) more people 
would report these signs to a doctor with- 
out delay. 


Necessarily, part of any program [to 
defeat cancer must include observance 
of certain vital health rules: (1) keep the 
mouth, tongue, and throat clean; (2) 
keep the teeth clean and free from cavi- 
ties and jagged edges that scratch tongue 
or cheek; (3) avoid clothing that is un- 
comfortably tight fitting or chafing, 
especially to breasts and abdomen; (4) 
avoid food or beverages that irritate the 





Your Chance Against Cancer 


stomach; and (5) keep the skin clea 

It is also important to adhere rigid) 
to a regular physical examination, Phy, 
sicians recommend that, after the age 9 
45, there should be an examinatio, 
every six months. 

There was never a better applicatior 
for Benjamin Franklin’s  well-turneg 
maxim, “God helps them that help them. 
selves,”’ than in this fight against cancer 
Remember it—and help yourself. ENp 





Wateh for these 


early signs of 


CANCER 


Becat SE cancer is no respecter of 
persons, and because it may strike at 
any age, all of us must. know its early 
signs as well as we know the signs of an 
oncoming storm. Even with all the mi- 
raculous achievements of scientists. de. 
structive storms can’t be prevented vet 

and neither can cancer. We must 
simply protect ourselves as much as 
possible from the destroying element. 
We must be.on the alert for these signs: 


I. Amy sore that does not heal, 
particulariy about the tongue, 
mouth, or lips. 


2. A painiess lump or thickening 
especially in the breast, lip, or 
tongue. 


3. Bloody discharge from the nip- 
ple or from any of the natural body 
openings. 


4. Progressive change in the color 
or size of a wart, mole, or birthmark. 


5. Persistent indigestion. 


G. Persistent hoarseness, unex- 
Diained cough, or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 


7. Any radical change in the nor- 
mal bowel! habits. 


These are the Symptoms of early can- 
cer. If any of them appear, see your 
doctor at once. Remember, cancer 5 
often curable if treated in time. 

Your doctor may reassure you that 
you do not have cancer, because thes 
danger signals do not necessarily mean 
cancer. Your peace of mind will be sufhi- 
cient reward for your visit. 

If your doctor suspects cancer, he will 
make a microscopic examination or send 
you to the nearest place where they have 
the necessary equipment. This examine 
tion is called a biopsy. It is not painful. 
Under local or a light general anesthetic, 
a piece of the suspected tissue is removet 
and examined under the microscope. !! 
a lump proves to be cancer, a complete 
operation is done immediately. The 
surgeon has an excellent chance to te 
move all the cancer cells and the patie! 
remains entirely well. 


\ biopsy is the only certain method of 


determining whether rebel cells are 0" 
the march. No reliable skin or blood 
tests for diagnosing cancer have y¢! 
been developed, altho many people 
claim to have done so. 


1946 
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Robin Hood's Ceaiami.. 


A FLOUR SO FINE 
YOU CAN STILL BAKE 
ANGEL FOOD CAKE 


You Are Guaranteed Marvelous White Bread — 


The Recipe’s in the Bag! 


jeV es ° ° 
e bet reat ied “eres The Most Delicious Cakes and Pastry With Robin Hood Flour 
1S : nm 
at ©? Gover 1 : 
_ a — : 4g 80 : No finer flour any- gives you a guarantee like this. 
ulation” od FIOM ke aM in where, today. That’s If you want to get the very 
i oO, can me” 08 Kaen”) y 8 aL 
\ Rok you, ske—the va to . we what we say about finest results in all your baking, 
1, Ain el F004 in the WOrrand- | @ <= Robin Hood All-Pur- use Robin Hood Flour. 
, ANE cate COR will beo 1 pose Flour. And we back this up ep * 
delice nd ut 1 . Of International Milling Company 
1 make Jviciow ge ovr 4 with a money-back-plus-10 % Minneapolis, Minnesota 
1 ingly © uP Cake. 4 guarantee on every bag. Se aad 
1 pry BY gel Foti stead f Robin Hood Flour is the only —MiLté: New Progve, Min». Viabaste, Min, 
4 on it a ee Palow : leading, all-purpose flour that Baldwinsville, N.Y.;Greenville, Tex.; Ponca City, Okla. 
\ Tas a - na | 
, givin’. opin ecipe * ts 1% 
1 Shag Spin, Hoes the rem WELL WORTH ANY SLIGHT EXTRA COST 
o- Rounded H 









Coupons that entitle 
you to scarce aluminum 
ware are still in every 


~ \, bag of Robin Hood Flour 
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ry this ROBIN HOOD Maraschino Cherry Cake 





Recipe 


2 cups Robin Hood 2 eggs, separated 


. ‘lour : 1g cup maraschino 
26 teaspoons baking cherry juice 
powder Milk 


6 teaspoon salt 
46 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 


14 cup chopped 
maraschino cherries 
14 cup chopped pecans 
Sift flour, measure and resift 3 times with baking 
powder and salt. Cream butter and 24 cup of the 
Sugar until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and 
beat until very light. Combine cherry juice and 
enough milk to make % cup. Add flour and liquid 
alternately beginning and ending with flour. ‘Mix 
well after each addition. Stir in cherries and nuts. 
Beat egg whites until just stiff. Add remaining 
Sugar gradually and beat until mixture stands in 






firm peaks. Thoroughly fold into batter. Pour 
into two 8-inch cake pans that have the bottoms 
lined with wax paper. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°) for about 30 to 35 minutes or until cake 
tests done. Allow to cool a few minutes on a wire 
rack before removing from pan. Cool thoroughly 
before icing. Garnish with cherries. 


Seven-Minute Icing 


1 egg white 4 teaspoon cream of 
34 cup sugar tartar 
3 tablespoons cold Dash salt 
water Vanilla extract 


Mix first 5 ingredients in the top of a double 
boiler. Beat over boiling water with a rotary 
beater for about 7 minutes or until mixture stands 
in firm poate. Remove from fire. Ice cake im- 
mediately. 
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CAPS, LIDS 
& RUBBERS 


And follow instructions in 
the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 












"= CHORE GIRL 


“Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Back again ready to go to work on the farm. Better than 
ever because of war-born improvements. Ask for me at 

| your favorite store. Accept only the genuine with my picture 





on the tag and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ 
everywhere. Be sure it’s “The Chore Girl.“ 











Slim la. 


"| have been satisfied 
with everything: 






writes this 

: ties customer of 
— Lane 

4 Bryant 








As your customer 
for fifteen years, 
it gives me pleasure 
to say I have been 
well satisfied with 
everything you sent 
me. I have visited 
you in Indianapolis and know you have a 
fine store for everything stout women need. 


Mrs. Carl Winckie, Clay City, Ind. 


lane Sryant 


752 EAST MARKET ST., DEPT. 309 { 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, INDIANA 
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Table of Weights and Measures for Foods 











Fresh Vegetables 
























Asparagus—1 pound........ 20 stalks (medium)....... 4 servings 
Green beans—1 pound...... 3 cups cooked........... 5 to 6 servings 
Cabbage—1 pound uncooked 4 cups shredded.......... 4 to 6 servings 
0 Pe, Pr 3 to 4 servings 
POON NS 5 55 Fe on cvigweuwig osceecedgeen 5 to 6 servings, sliced 
Peas—1 pound............. Cer er 2 servings 
lrish potatoes—1 pound...... 4 medium size............ 4 servings 
Irish baking—1 pound.......2to 3 large.............. 2 to 3 servings 
Sweet potatoes—1 pound... .2to 3 medium............ 2 to 3 servings 
Beverages 
Coffee—1 pound........... ee ee re 50 to 60 servings 
(1 tablespoon per cup) 
Cocoa—1 pound........... WOME cade peudedsss<o ts 60 to 70 servings 
(1 tablespoon per cup) 
EN EE AAPL FCCPT Ee Ne iE 5 servings 
i 
Tea—1 pound 
RR coca « cle aimed Oy eee > See 300 servings 
BUNS c's. EERE ee ea eee 400 to 600 servings 
(1 teaspoon per cup) 
Meat, Fish, Fowl 
SU. c Vidic i osiwouns oa ee subs «head os a 4 servings 
POW GOING. oss cocccccese SMM We ncee nesses cotta 1 serving 
PRESS. 6 vidas oneceds De. «65 chcada coed ee 4 to 5 servings 
ET OL TTT aE Pe ee 5 to 6 servings 
DN SS ord oa. 28 ena tee eS RESET POC 4 servings 
SE OT PS Te ROB is « ts Rakysoss ool 2 to 3 servings 
Round beef or veal.........- a) EP re ae 4 to 5 servings 
MNS {ite ctnliseeecadeee , RE OL See epee 18 servings 
T-bone steak or club......... DME «ss catle deen «4 1 serving 
(4 to 34 inch thick) 
Wee MN 65d cai cv cneaysss TRON Mikes pasts eewes 2 to 3 servings 








Miscellaneous Foods 


ee en eee 12 ounce loaf......cesees 

16 ounce 10GF 6... cok cece 

24 ounce Pullman........ 

Oe, a RIES Ficcadocas «ex 

Tg Ey ee ee 1 pound dry, uncooked.... 

1 pound ready-to-serve.... 

OE See ae Oe 

Ee ee ey 

Cream, 18 percent........... Es Wncie ee oeas Aue eke 
(coffee cream) 

RRR Be ea re ore VOONES i665 acesueete 

DUONG coche win CUSCE ba 0-0 os iL.) reer Ty 

Deane a. . ii. in bakes ase COUN cso nase'ed ccnees 

Ps hace h aces S0.cbeses 1 pound or 2 cups raw rice.. 

Sugar 

Ta win bss Gob Wat DOE ais cts ne Beate 

ee ere Tee IE s 520 Feces cet bags 

NE i Ser eirates see 4 PEE eer 

confectioners’. ......... ee Se er eee 

Sirup (average).........+05 ur ea iat ye 


16 slices 

20 slices 

30 to 40 slices 
32 to 48 pats 
20 servings 


20 servings 
AO servings 
32 servings 


10 to 12 servings 
10 to 20 servings 


100 cubes 
2 cups 
2'/4 cups 
3 cups 
2 cups 
[ Turn to page 102 





Service Leaflets and Booklets 


Successful Farming offers new ideas for How to Write Letters for All O 
parties, home furnishings, building plans, (K27) is a guide to good English in writ- 


foods and recipes, gardening, child care, ing. Correct examples of social and 


and self-improvement, in our service _ ness letters are 
booklets written especially for you. Here Table Setting 
are some booklets and leaflets which may you on modern 


interest you. glassware—10 cents. 

Showers, Announcements, Anniversaries (K- Write to Successful Farming, 3509 Mere- 
95) gives clever ideas for celebrating spe- dith Building, Des Moines 3, Lowa, 10F 
cial occasions—12 cents. these booklets and list of other helps. 


SUCCESSFU 


pDusl 


given—12 cents. 
in the Farm Home guides 
uses of china, silver, and 
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COMPLETELY NEW! Entirely different! Never before have 
there been fuel oil heaters so truly beautiful as Duo-Therm’s 
exciting “‘furniture-style” Hepplewhite (above) and Chip- 


We wok “We dite 


KEEP WARM AS TOAST — 


SES fae es ae 
4 aie ee: | 





pendale Models. Inspired by famous “period” furniture 
designs, they add new beauty to your home while they give 
you workless, dirtless heat! 


and look al Chall thaslling new beauty / 


Instead of lugging coal and ashes through 


your living room, picture doing this: 


On the first cool day, you strike a 
match and start your beautiful new 
Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space Heater. 


Strike one match—that’s all the work 
you do all winter long, except see that 
there’s oil in the tank, because from then 
on you tend the fire by turning a dial! 


Exclusive Dual Chamber Burner! 
Duo-Therm’s exclusive, patented Dual 
Chamber Burner turns cheap fuel oil into 
comforting waves of clean, safe, silent 
heat—with any degree of it you need 
right at your finger-tips! 

Turn the handy control dial down and 
the heat gentles down. Turn the dial up 
and heat floods every nook and corner— 
fasi—for Power-Air, Duo-Therm’s ex- 


clusive, patented blower, forces it out. 
Distributes it evenly. Gives you welcome 
flocr-to-ceiling warmth. 


Power-Air Saves Up To 25%! 


Because power-driven heat is the secret 
of lower cost, as well as greater comfort, 
Power-Air saves up to 25% on fuel! 


And other Duo-Therm exclusives —like 
Special Waste Stopper, Co-ordinated 
Controls and patented Dual Chamber 
Burner that gets more heat from every 
drop of oil—help save even more. 

So why slave any longer over that 


messy old stove of yours? Let a Duo- 
Therm do the work! 


Duo-Therm Gives You All This! 
Duo-Therm heats your home with amaz- 
ing economy because of its many ezxclu- 
sive features. 





Duo-Therm frees you from the work 
and dirt of keeping warm because you 
tend the fire by turning a dial. 


And Duo-Therm adds new beauty to 
your home because whether you choose 
one of the smartly designed Thrift or 
Royal Models (below) or one of the com- 
pletely new furniture-style Period Models 
(above) you get a heater that’s so truly 
beautiful it looks like a million dollars in 
your living room! 


See Your Decler! 


The full Duo-Therm line 
is now in production— 
many sizes and models in 
a wide price range. Ask 
about them at appliance, 
hardware, furniture or 
department stores. 


In Fuel Oil Heaters —It's Duo-Tn FRM 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING 3, MICHIGAN 


© 1946, Motor Wheel Corp, 
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America’s Largest Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 
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So Many Glasses from 


Little 





Look at that! Only 3'% cups 


of SUGAR! on™ 








You're SURE with SURE-JELL, 


tin product that helps all 
fruits jell just right. 








RIPE GRAPES, for that won- 
derful ripe-grape flavor! 








A HALF-MINUTE BOIL ia 
jelly, ONE MINUTE’S BOIL 
for jam, with SURE-JELL! 













About 6 GLASSES of jelly 
from just 273 CUPS GRAPE 
JUICE! 








f- ELL 
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with SURE -JBLL! 


the modern powdered pec- p> Sure-Jell* 


i: per € measurin 





Sugar and Fruit 


2 






























RIPE GRAPE JELLY 


(Save this new Sure-Jell recipe! It isn’t 
in the package folder!) 

.7CUPS grape juice 

3% cu Sugar 

414 tablespoons (4 package) 


To prepare the Juice: Stem about 2 
Pounds fully ripe grapes and crush 
























10 minutes, 
bag and sque 


€Ze Out juice. Meas 
2. . asur 
2% Cups juic " 


eintoa large saucepan. 
To make the jelly: 

and Set aside. Place Sa 
Juice over high heat. 
and stir until mixture comes toa 
hard boil. Add Sugar at once. Brin 

Oa full rolling boil and boil and 
Yo minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat, skim, Pour quick] 

Nto glasses. Paraffin at Once. Mak ; 
abo Six-ounce glasses, 7 


Measure Sugar 
ucepan holding 
Add Sure-Jel] 


*x ° 
Mix contents 


of package thoroughly 


ONE-FIFTH MORE GLASSES FROM YOUR SUGAR! 


Sure-Jell recipes give an average 
of one-fifth more finished glasses 
of jam and jelly from the same 

amount of sugar! 









URE-JELL 


65 RECIPES IN EVERY BOX—A Different Recipe for Each Fruit! 











Church Supper 
[ From page 100 | 


Cheese Apple Crisp 


61% quarts (about 24 1 tablespoon 
medium) apples cinnamon 

1 cup water 4 cups flour 

3 tablespoons 11% teaspoons salt 
lemon juice 2 cups butter 

6 cups sugar 6 cups grated cheese 
































1. Peel apples; quarter, core, and slice. 
Arrange in shallow, greased baking pan, 
Then add water and lemon juice. 

2. Mix sugar, cinnamon, flour, and 
salt. Work in butter to form a crumbly 
mixture, 

3. Grate cheese and add to topping 
mixture and stir in lightly. 

4. Spread mixture over apples and 
bake in moderate oven (350°) until ap. 
ples are tender and crust is crisp (about 
30-35 minutes). 

5. Serve with whipped cream. 


Lemon Milk Sherbet 


6 cups sugar 3 cups (14-15 
Yq teaspoon salt lemons) lemon 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 

rind, grated 4 quarts milk 


1. Mix sugar, salt, grated lemon rind, 
and lemon juice. 

2. Add fruit juice slowly to milk, stir. 
ring constantly. 

3. Put into container of ice-cream 
freezer. Freeze, using 6 parts of ice to 1 of 
salt. 

Chocolate Pie 
11% cups (15-16) 
egg yolks 


1 cup butter 
1 tablespoon vanilla 


2 cups cocoa 

1 quart flour 

21/ teaspoons salt 

2 quarts sugar 

1 gallon water, 
boiling 


1. Mix cocoa, flour, salt, and sugar t 
gether thoroly. 

2. Add the boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly until mixture begins to thicke: 
Cook in double boiler until raw-starc 
taste is gone (about 30 minutes), stirring 
every five minutes or so. 

3. Beat egg yolks. Add some of the hot 
chocolate mixture slowly; blend. Add t 
mixture in double boiler and cook 3-5 
minutes. 

4. Remove from stove, add butter and 
vanilla, and pour directly into 9 baked 
shells. Top the pies with meringue. 


Pie Crust 


6 tablespoons salt 
5 tablespoons sugar 


714 cups fat 
6 quarts flour 
3 cups water 


1. Sift flour. Weigh (3 pounds 
measure. Add fat. Work fat into fl 
lightly, using tips of fingers. The ia 
should be mixed with the flour until the 
mixture resembles coarse cornmeal. 

2. Add salt and sugar to wate 

3. Add water a little at a tim 
careful to distribute it evenly t 
mixture. Work pastry into balls, ra 
than trying to work with all of fat and 
flour at one time. Avoid getting dough 
too wet. 

4. Let pastry balls stand about 
utes after mixing. Knead each ba! 
lightly 6 or 8 times. 

5. Roll pastry to Y-inch thickness. 
Place in piepans. Bake in hot oven 
for 10 minutes. END 


he 
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News on Freezing 


{ From page 86 ] 

will fit into a small-sized folding box for 
pastry. First wrap cake in moistureproof 
Cellophane; place in folding carton; label 
carton and overwrap with moistureproof 
Cellophane, then heat-seal. 

2. Angel and sponge cakes should be 
wrapped in moistureproof Cellophane 
after thoro cooling, and the Cellophane 
should be heat-sealed. If no protective 
carton can be found suitable to the size 
of the cake, it may be frozen in the pan 
in which it was baked. 

3. Freeze immediately and store at 0°. 


Pies 

Pies that have been frozen unbaked 
have more tender crust and a fresher 
favor. A baked, frozen pie, thawed at 
room temperature and not warmed, is 
similar to a pie that has been in the re- 
frigerator for a day or so. Custard pies do 
ot freeze well. The meringue on cream 
pies shrinks and toughens, and the filling 
tends to become grainy and cracked. 

Prepare your pastries as usual. Lard, 
hydrogenated lard, and hydrogenated 
vegetable fats all seem equally satisfac- 
tory. Seal the edges of the pie well to 
prevent the juice from boiling out. 

Do not cut air holes in the top crust 
before freezing. Sprinkling lemon juice 
over apple and peach fillings prevents 
them from discoloration. 

To Freeze Unbaked Pie: 
Use paper “‘Bake-a-Pie”’ plates or 
the pan in which the pie will be baked. 

2. Cover the pie with another paper 
pie plate, or place the unbaked pie in 
folding, waxed cartons of suitable size. 
Label and overwrap with moistureproof 
Cellophane, then heat-seal package. 

3, Freeze immediately and keep at 0°. 


To Freeze Baked Pie: 

After baking and cooling, slip the 
pie into a paper pie plate, and for top 
protection invert a paper pie plate over 
the pie. Then wrap in moistureproof 
Cellophane and slip into stockinet, tie 
securely, and label. Freeze; store at 0°. 


Thawing Tips 


All baked goods should be thawed 
with the wrapping intact, whether they 
are heated, or just warmed to room tem- 
perature, to keep moisture from collect- 
ing on the outside of the food. 

Unbaked yeast doughs should be 
thawed in the package, then shaped, or if 
already shaped, placed in baking pans 
and let stand in room temperature to 
tise before placing in the oven to bake. 
Cake and muffin batters should be 
thawed in the package, then poured into 
pans for baking, and baked immediately. 
Unbaked pies need not be thawed prior 
to baking; simply remove from packag- 
ing and place the unthawed pie in a hot 
ven (from 450° to 475°) for 15 to 20 
minutes, then 375° until golden brown. 
Editor’s Note: This information on fro- 
zen foods comes from two of the latest 
sources on this subject. Bulletin 692, by 
Fait} Fenton and June Darfler, entitled 
foods From the Freezer, may be obtained by 
writing Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
Y [nto the Freezer—and Out, by Donald 
k ) 
Le 
in 


y 
) 
I 


| 
l'ressler, Clifford F. Evers, and Lucy 
ng, may be obtained for $2.50 by writ- 
ig the Avi Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York City. 
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Why meals are easier and 
better with your new 


FRIGIOAIRE ELECTRIC RANGE 


1. Instant-heating Radiantube Units 
are economical, self-cleaning; provide a 
definite speed for every cooking 
operation. No fuel to carry in; no ashes 


2. Cook soups, stews, pot roasts 

in Frigidaire’s big, handy Thermizer. 
Nearly 7-qt. capacity; well insulated to 
save current on foods requiring long 
cooking time. 


to carry out. 


3. Broil fast OR slow, 

for more delicious steaks, 
chops. Make delicious toast, 
9 slices at a time. Frigidaire 
broiler is waist-high—easy to 
use, easy to clean. 










_ 4 Even-Heat Oven holds six VA 
1%4-lb. loaves of bread, reaches \ 
baking heat in 5% minutes. 
Cook-Master Control lets you put 
meal in oven, return hours later, 
find it ready to serve. 


_ Extra Safety! Extra Convenience! 

_ No danger from fuel or flame. No 

ake or soot. All-porcelain finish. 

mer drawer. Seamless one-piec 

atic controls. Insulated 
kitchen cool in warm 







See the Frigidaire Dealer near you, 
and see all the reasons why meals are 
easier and better with a Frigidaire 
Electric Range. Or write Frigidaire, 
750 Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, 278 Commercial Road, 
Leaside 12, Ontario. 


ed 


Listen to “Hollywood Star Time” 
See your newspaper for time and station 


Youre twice as sure with two great names 
oS . 
Frigidatre eee 


General Morors 


REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC RANGES + WATER HEATERS + KITCHEN CABINETS + HOME FREEZERS 
MILK COOLERS + COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
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WHEN company comes, 
serveglamorous Kool-Aid 
treats. Your family will enjoy 
— zest ful flavors in a vari- 

of delicious dishes and 
thicst uenching beverages. 
Serve Kool-Aid every day, 
the year ’round for appetite 
appeal, for economy, for 
flavorful, wholesome good- 


ness. Tastes like more. 
“TASTY RECIPES 
wick Package 


Six 
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For the reader desiring 

the address of a needle- 

‘ craft magazine, Mrs. L.& 
f K. L., Minnesota, writes: 
: “I’m sure the needlework 
' lover would like Aunt? 
Elien’s WORKBASKET.6@ 

This monthly pattern and 
direction service brings 

the latest creations in 
handcraft and needlework from the coun- 

try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 

$1.50 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 

ples are sent because each issue contains 

large hot iron transfer patterns as well as 

ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 

| bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKET, 4447 Westport Station, 

: Kansas City 2, Mo.’’ If you are not delight- 

; fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen 
will return your money and you may keep 
the material received without obligation. 








| STRONG HUSKY 
YOUNGSTERS 


thanks to this 


HGH ENERGY TONIC 


Many doctors recommend good- 
tasting Scott’s Emulsion because it’s 
rich in natural A&D Vitamins and 
energy-building oil children need for 
proper growth, strong bones, sound 
teeth, sturdy bodies. Helps build up 
resistance to colds too if diet is A&D 
deficient. Buy Scott’s Emulsion at 
your druggist’s today! 


SCOTTS EMULSION 


YEAR-ROUND TONIC 






































Where Playfellows 
Meet Every Month 


He to, Playfellows! 

Vacation comes, then suddenly it’s 
gone! But you’ve had such good times 
this summer. You have written about 
working and earning your own money, 
trips, building things, organizing clubs, 
going visiting, having visitors, and all 
sorts of things. Now it’s time to settle 
down and go back to school. Most of you 
write that you like school, and are glad 
to be going back. It’s fun to see the friends 
whom we haven’t seen all summer. 

During the summer months many of 
you forget to include fun-makers with 
your letters. Remember this is your page, 
so I hope that next month you will send 
along your favorite game, riddles, tongue 
twisters, jokes, and original poems 

If you would like to join our club, just 
send me your name and address, and you 
will receive a red, white, and blue mem- 
bership pin. The dues are just a friendly 
letter to me each month, and there is a 
prize of $1 for each fun-maker printed. 

Now, let’s have some fun! 


Dreaming 


Do you ever dream or make believe 

You're taking a ride to a star? 

You leave in a golden chariot, 

Instead of a snazzy car. 

Once there you meet rich kings and queens, 

Eat ice cream and candy galore. 

Then Mother yells, and breaks the spell 

And you're back on earth once more! 
—Vivian Arend, Hicksville, Ohio. 

x & fF 


Tongue Twisters: Read these jaw- 
breakers slowly, then try to repeat them 
rapidly. 1. Two tired Turkish travelers 
took turns taking twisted tree trunks to 
their twin Texas trailers. 2. Flying Fern 
flung fighting fists. 

—Thomas R. Willsie, R. 2, Jacksonville, Missouri. 

x * * 


Whiz Quiz: 1. How can you change a 
pumpkin into another vegetable? 2. 
What are girls always looking for, but 
hope they’ll never see? 3. What book con- 
tains more stirring pages than any other? 
4. Why can’t a bicycle stand alone? 


Answers: ‘pein (0M}) 
00} SI I asnedIg “p “YOOG YOO ‘¢ ‘ssul 
-Y90}S JI9y} UT sIgUUNY *Z ‘ysenbs uMOp 
A109 ][IM iI pue Je 9Y} OJUT II ssOy *{ 


x * * 
Jack in the Bex: Players choose IT, 
and other players form a circle around 


him, When IT calls, “Jack in the box,” 








everyone must crouch down, and whe, 


he calls ‘‘Jack out of the box,” every, me 
must jump up. If IT makes a command 
without putting “Jack”? before it, 4jj 
players who obey are out. The playe; 


who remains in the circle longest is the 
winner. : 
—Jeanette Fetchenhier, Minnesota Lake, M 
x * * 

Crazy Quiz: 1. What passes in front of 
the sun but casts no shadow? 2. When d 
2 and 2 make more than 4? 3. If | were 
in the sun, and you were out of it 
would the sun become? 4. What 
every language? 


at 
tldl 


aks 


Answers: *OYd9 UY “p . ug. 
"€ "TZ syeur Ady UIyY AM “Z “PUM oy] +7 
—Betty Ann Schmidt, Watki I 


SS @F 
Needle Triek: Can you make a needle 
float? Here’s how. Place a cigarette paper 
on the water in a cup or tumbler. Be care. 
careful not to get water on top of the 
paper. Then carefully place a needle 
across the paper. In a short time the 
paper will sink, leaving the needle float. 
ing. 
—Elden W. Johnson, R. 1, B. 29, Lake Bronson, Min- 
nesota. 

2 2 


A fly and its mother were walking on 
a bald head one day. “My, how things 
change,” observed the mother. “When | 
was your age, this was only a path.” 

—Barbara Gander, Muscolda, W 
x FF @ 

Jim: “Pll be glad to help you with 
your arithmetic. [ve got it all in a nut 
shell.”’ 

Jerry: “Oh, you’ve memorized it, eh 

= 

Vacation Mix-Up: During the summer 
Sammy’s parents took him on a trip, and 
when he started to school, his teacher 
asked him to make a list of the places he 
had visited. But he misspelled all the 
names. Can you tell where he had beer 
One dollar to each of the three neatest 
correct answers. 


ROUSMIIS PSSSSITIIMP 
KARSANSA LAMBAAA 
LOOKAMAH SENTEEENS 
AXSET TENYKKCU 
SITILAOQUAN LIILSOIN 

e See 


The Winners: One dollar is on its way 
to each of the following for sending in 
the neatest correct answers to the March 
“What Am I?” Contest: Clarence Brooks, 
Langlois, Oregon; J. Marvin Buse, Box 
6, Plainville, Indiana; Doris Kroeker, R 
1., Buhler, Kansas. 
x wk * 

Our sincere apologies go to Miss Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. Her poem “After- 
noon on a Hill” was published in our 
April, 1946, Playhouse above the name 
of one of our Playhouse members. The 
poem was a plagiarism of Miss Millay 
poem which appears in her collection 10 
book form entitled Renascence. Again, We 
say—poems submitted to the 
must be original or you have no right t0 
sign your name to them! 





Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before September 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowe 
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This Cover Girl Matchmate is an 
Aldens Fall fashion feature — 
a two-piece belted suit-jacket — 
glen plaid front—with matching 
coat in flattering Kelly Green or 
Medium Brown. Each $22.98. 








For a wide variety of the smartest and newest Fall and 
Winter 1946 styles, send for Aldens FREE new 128-page 
Catalog Digest. You'll enjoy shopping at Aldens because 
it is easier and more convenient to shop by catalog. The 
quality, service, style and price of everything you buy is 
guaranteed to satisfy you—or your money back! Send 
today for your free Catalog Digest—it will pay you well! 


ALDENS, Chicago 4 Illinois 


Address (or RFD) 


AO : 
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Lubricants and Fuels 
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The D-X Farm Salesman delivers specialized D-X and Diamond 
Products for every farm need ...to help make your farming 
pay YOU more! You can depend on the quality of these famous 
trademarked products for maximum performance. 


The complete lines include two great companions: 






< 





MOTOR OIL 





The TOP-FLITE Lubricant 


D-X Motor Oil, the aviation-type lubricant, is made 
from selected paraffin base crudes, is solvent-proc- 
essed; minimizes sludge and corrosion; has high 
heat-resistance, high Viscosity Index. 


The Gasoline that is Different 
D-X is the /ubricating Motor Fuel which protects 
valves, pistons, rings and upper-cylinder walls. Also 
provides high anti-knock, the maximum in pick-up, 
power and mileage, in cars, trucks and gasoline- 
powered tractors. 


DIAMOND TRACTOR FUELS 


Recommended for distillate-powered engines and Diesels. 


- MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORP 


Terre Haute, Ind. 











ORATION 


Omaha 














Docror: “T’ll examine you for $5 

Patient: “Okay, if you find it I'll spjj; 
with you.” 

: e 

Seated next to each other on the trai 
the two strangers remained silent as th, 
train traveled mile after mile. Sudde: 
one of them, an old codger, turned to ¢} 
fellow at his side and shouted, “‘Blast j 
I know [’m getting deaf. You've bee; 
talking to me for half an hour, and | 
haven’t heard a single word you said 


*“Take it easy, Mister,”’ said the other 


fellow. “I’m chewing gum.” 
° 

Of the whole class writing an essay 
“Our Dog,” littlke Tommy finished firs 
His essay was to the point. “Our dog 
We haven’t any.” 

* 

Traveler: One who usually returns— 

brag and baggage. 
* 

“That sergeant! I’ve never heard a 
man talk so fast in my life.” 

“‘Why shouldn’t he? His father was a 
tobacco auctioneer and his mother wasa 
woman.” 

° 

Employee: “‘Would you increase my 
salary? I was married yesterday 

Boss: “Sorry, but I’m not responsible 
for accidents outside the plant.” 

. 

“Tm going to enter my dog in 1 
show this year.” 

“Do you think he will win?” 

*“No, but he’ll meet some nice dogs.” 

* 

Customer (after clerk has taken d 
all but one of the bottles on the shelves 
**T don’t really want to buy any medici! 
today. I was only looking for a friend 

Clerk: “Well, Madam, if you think 
your friend is hiding in the other one, I’! 
gladly take it down.’ 
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“Well, folks, | see they're 
warming up another pitcher!’ 
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THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





That's Fine, But It's Illegal! 


The final chapter on “Poison Charm” 
was read and discussed at the Young 
Brides’ Club meeting Thursday evening. 
Mrs. Harry Ellsward, a new member, 
said she puts to practical use what she 
has learned and it does wonders with her 
husband.—Sangus (Ga.) Sentinel 


Well, Maybe It's Better Than Nothing 


FOR RENT—Attractively furnished 
roof, near restaurant, or use of kitchen if 
desired. Call 27 Peach Street evenings.— 
Carbondale (Wis.) Weekly Clarion 


You Don't Tay? 


When you dig it tup you find it has 
shrunk 50 percent or so.—Fort Worth 
Tex.) Herald 


Sounds Impossible to Us! 


WANTED—Farm mule. Must be 
reasonable.—Birmingham (Alabama) Age- 


Herald 
Sho’ Nuff? 


He jined the forces in 1942 and was as- 
signed to the First Army.—Dallas ( Tex.) 
Ve 


Wouldn't You Love to See That Gadget? 
COMBINATION Radio, fan, sew- 


g machine and icebox wanted. Call 
Frank, HA. 6587.—Kansas City Star 


This One Should Really Last! 


Mr. Everett Van Putten announces 
the engagement of his daughter Miss 
Gertrude to Cornie Schipper, son of 
Cornelius Schipper. The welding date 
has been set for late spring.—Sioux 


( ¢7 J 


r (lowa) News 
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“Darling, | think 
someone wants by!" 
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Piston Rings 
wear out, too 


* Billions of miles of good engine life go up in smoke 


every year—the smoke that pours out of exhaust pipes. 
Plain as day it says: “Your piston rings are worn out. 
Replace them at once!” 

But smoke is only one symptom of worn-out rings. 
Others are oil-pumping . . . loss of power. . . slow getaway. 

At the first sign of any of the symptoms, it will pay you 
to install Hastings piston rings. In car, truck and tractor 
they stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear, restore 
performance. Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Hastings Ltd., Toronto 
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The Baking Powder 
with the BALANCED Double Action 


Clabber Girl is today’s baking powder... 
the natural choice for the modern recipe. Its 
balanced double action guarantees just the 
right action in the mixing bowl, plus that final 
rise to light and fluffy flavor in the oven. 






Reviewed by MARY JEAN NESBiTT 






















CLABBER GIRL 
baking (owder 


ee a ee | AND 


COMPAN Y 
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NULL Patented Automatic 
Core-Valve Drinking Fountains 


y, ae 
Poultry 


Fresh water at 
all times 








a 





ages. All 
brass, 
isfaction or money refunded. 


THE EPLER & PUTNAM COMPANY 
201 | E. Huntington Drive 


Ideal for chick- 
jens, turkeys, 
\pigeons, of _ all 
parts 
aluminum and 

no rusting. Price $2.25 postage paid. Sat- 


Monrovia, Calif. 








is a monthly 
crammed full 


HUNTING 


best places 











days afield. 
Special Trial Offer 





& Fishing for six months. 
HUNTING & FISHING 
GAZINE 


A 
dg., Boston _Massachusetts 








oemenee 


VOSS WASHERS ° 


Time Tested Since 1876 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO DAVENPORT, IOWA 


| HUNTING & FISHING 
magazine 
of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 
tures, invaluable informa- 
L—~ _—§ tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
to fish and 
ll hunt—countless ideas that 
< will add more fun to your 
a 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 





oW Fence * 
OF Books 


yn 20 


tt. 


Farm, poultry, lawn 

fence, all galvanized. Factory 
prices. Barb wire, steel posts, gates, irons, 
electric fences, roofing, paint, steel tanks. 
Many farm—poultry supplies. Write today. 











WOULD YOU LIKE 


CLEAR SOFT WATER 


IN YOUR FARM HOME? 
















Saves soap, makes work 
easier, saves washing- 
wear on clothes. 

This free booklet explains 
how you can get it at 
very little cost. No 
obligation. Write for it. 





 KER-O-KIL WEED BURNER, 


Burn weeds and brush. Disinfect 

ultry and livestock quarters. 
jeat water and branding irons. 
Many farm uses. 


Write for free circular No. 32 


Ker-O-Kil Manufacturing Co. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Or Redwood City, California 





Send for FREE crib blueprints 
with list materials. Also Ele- 
vator catalog. 

MEYER FARM ELEVATORS 
CUP AND PORTABLE 
Simplest, strongest—no short turns, 8 
styles. PORTABLES handle baled hay. 
Write us your crib problems today. State 
whether interested in Bucket or Portable. 


ame THE MEYER MFG. 00. Bes EN, MORTON, ILL. 


hours! | 


ALONE you saw down 
trees, etc., faster, easier 
pb than four men with two 
crosscut saws. Folds up 
like jackknife —easily car- 
ried. Saves money, time, backaches. Praised by farm- 
ers since 1883. Low prices. Write for BIG FREE 
catalog today! PROMPT DELIVERIES. 

Folding Towiag Machine Works, Dept. $-2744 W 37th Place, Chicago, 32. 


FARM BUILDING PROBLEMS 
Walnut Laying Houses are $0 LVED ! 
vensulatec to promote WA L N 1 T 


health, comfort, st-ong liv- 
ability, high egg production. PRE-FABRICATION 
FOLDER— FREE 


Economical, easily erected, 
ue 
Lats | = 















good-looking, convenient. 

Write for details. 

GBH-WAY HOMES, Inc. 
___ Dept. S, Wainut, tl. 


LS; ‘SURE—PLANT THIS FALL 


TRAWBERRIES 


Fall is the ideal time to plant Strawberri et a better start. 
Don’t wait until s: one. Be sure of your pa and save a 
ment. More fully Sener’ in our fall catalog. Also real bargains 
in fail bulbs, Phiox, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit plants of 
all kinds. Write NOW. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 47 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 





Monsieur Beaucaire 
One thing can be said for Holl: 
it’d skin its own grammaw if she’d n 
good stage prop. And that’s how it is 
Monsieur Beaucaire. 

The little thing began life as a: 
suming Booth Tarkington nove! 
young nobleman in King Louis X 
court who posed as a barber (sn 
low) to escape getting married 
i the story breezed 
minding its own business. Then, i 
the Cinema reached out greedy | 
tossed Rudolph Valentino into its n 
Tarkington’s hero, a kinda huma: 
guy, got lost in the transaction, 
was nothing, compared with t 


the plot is so changed the aut 
would never recognize i 
cracks are dubbed in for the origin: 
—here’s the payoff 
dashing Rudolph 


The grand total beats us. } 
has always made 
; we think that goes both wa 


Night and Day (Warners)—Ab 
best that can be said about musi 
be said about this picture. T 
color life story of Cole Porter, i 
plot without, and chorus girls with fi 
frou; songs as only Cole Porter cai 


among other good things, 
Wooley, playing himself (an ex-law | 
; Alexis Smith, a “‘good”’ 
ze; and Mary Martin singing 
Heart Belongs to Daddy.” 


able setting of the Porter estate i 
ana. It’s getting sort of refreshing to set 





Bob Hope, barber, has covetous eye 
n “Monsieur Beaucaire" 


Joan Caulfield i 
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ood— 
nake a 
is with “Sister Kenny” (Rosalind Russell) smiles 
a. at child whose life she saved from Polio 
unas. 
bout a ‘ r ; 
XV's Sister Kenny (RKO)—Here’s a movie 
rt fel that’s even better than the studio pub- 
nt 7 licity about it. In our opinion, Rosalind 
eal Russell will give the Big Girls in Holly- 
1994 wood a race for this year’s Oscar with her 
sand interpretation of the beleaguered, world- 
midst famous Sister Kenny. 
little And that’s not saying we liked every- 
t that thing about the heroine, either. There 
1944 are times when we almost sympathized 
with the doctors who fought her—the 
- stubbornness and acid tongue of the 
wis woman ! 
| dia. Elizabeth Kenny is no saint. She is, 
Hone however, a woman of her convictions— 
shes and she’s convinced that she has dis- 
ae covered the right treatment for infantile 
Hone paralysis. This picture, however fair, will 
Lies probably persuade you of the same thing. 
laking the Australian “bush” nurse from 
her first, accidental discovery of paralysis 
t the treatment to the present-day struggle for 
Is cognition, it tells a fascinating story, 
wees packed with human interest. 
ns Most of the “‘supporting”’ cast turned 
fee, in excellent performances, too—Dean 
suite Jagger, as the handsome man Miss Ken- 
And. ny left behind, convinced us the sacrifice 
Laats was a big one. Alexander Knox, the 
pro- crusty physician-friend, is as likable as 
hos Philip Merivale, the stubborn Doctor 
My Brack, is mean and pigheaded. And those 
children crippled with paralysis bring in 
fort- a startling note of realism. 
indi- Like the March of Dimes, we believe— 





) see 


rood 














and hope—*Sister Kenny” will be an- 
other milestone in the world-wide fight 
igainst Polio. END 












WHY THE SURGEON SMILED 


- or the Nurse’s Reward 





4 . * i | 
_—“~ owe VE. ik Ale 
7 A. M. “That new young surgeon is need a laxative.” “Well, you know 


operating at 8:45. I must be alert—and 
I feel awful,” moans Marge. “Guess I 


what’s indicated,” says Nan. “Go fix a 
glass of sparkling Sal Hepatica, honey.” 


t 


ae 








g 


vo | 

: — R a 

- a a 
This refreshing saline laxative helps 
counteract excess gastric acidity; helps 
turn a sour stomach sweet again, too. 
It’s recommended by 8 out of 5 doctors 
interviewed in a survey. Do try it, 
yourself, next time you need a laxative! 


9 A. M. “Pretty smooth operation, 
Docior,”’ says she. “Pretty competent 
nurse,” says he with a flashing smile. 
Again Sal Hepatica brought ever-so- 
easy relief within an hour—as it usually 
does, taken first thing in the morning. 





ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription! Sal Hepatica’s active 
ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this: 
caution—use only as directed. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
-take gentle, sceeq 


SAL HEPATICA 


“MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesday Nights, NBC Network. 


TUNE IN: . : 
“BREAK THE BANK”—Friday Nights, ABC Network. 








Hsst! Monte Wooley is confidant of Cary 
Grant (Cole Porter) in “Night and Day” 
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By V. B. Ray 


= rye is drawing attention as 
the fastest-growing rye—first to reach 
grazing height after seeding in the 
fall, first to start growing in the spring, 
and the first to blossom and go to seed. 

Hog- and dairymen, who have 
turned to this new crop for pasture, 
have found it winter-hardy and capa- 
ble of furnishing from six to eight 
weeks of excellent pasture in the fall 
and early winter, and as many or more 
weeks of grazing in late winter and 
spring before permanent pasture is 
ready. 

Farmers who have tried Balbo for 
spring and winter pasture are high in 
their praise of its palatability, carry- 
ing capacity, and real boost to milk 
production. Some of them report as 
much as 30 to 40 percent more graz- 
ing, and dairymen have found less 
flavor in the milk from pasturing 
Balbo than from ordinary types of 
ryes. Any way you look at it, Balbo 
rye pasture can take the place of the 
last week of barn feeding in the spring. 

Tom Lloyd, of Macoupin County, 
Illinois, farms his 240-acre farm with 
the help of two sons, Jerry and Dean, 
and they all know the value of Balbo 
rye pasture. When they show you 
sows and pigs chewing away at tender, 
juicy rye, even in wintertime, and 
say, ‘““There’s nothing quite like it!” 
you know just what they mean. Be- 
fore the first of April, this year, Balbo 
rye on the Lloyd farm measured 
more than 2 feet tall and hid the early- 
spring pigs that ran on pasture. 

But 24-inch rye by April is nothing 
to brag about. Tom recalls the winter 
of 1944-45 when, even under heavy 
snows during that winter, the rye re- 
mained green, and the gilts rooted 
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Balbo’s worth 
$100 an Acre 


That's the value of supplement saved when 
hogs are pastured on this new rye. Balbo is 


tops for palatability, protein, and growth 








On March 30, Tom Lloyd found his Balbo rye to be over 24 
inches tall, even tho 16 gilts and 120 pigs were turned on pas. 
ture in February. Carrying capacity was double this number 


thru the snow to get to the good forage 
underneath. So the way Tom figures 
it, there is just no limit to the amount 
of pasture you can get from Balbo rye. 
He is convinced this rye has at least a 
third more carrying capacity than 
other ryes, and what is more, it is a 
great deal more palatable. 

Hog management on the Lloyd farm 
calls for two litters a year; the spring 
pigs come early, about the end of 


January or the first week in February, 


and sows are bred to farrow again in 


July or August. 


Spring pigs are farrowed in the 
large, 32’x110’ hog house, and as 
soon as they are bigvénough and the 
weather permits, they are turned out 
on an adjoining 3-acre lot. The lot is 
plowed each year and seeded to 
Balbo rye about September 1 to pro- 
vide ample pasture for gilts and pigs. 
This year, sows were on pasture dur- 





ing favorable days and for short 
periods as early as January. Hogs had 
constant run of the Balbo from the 
middle of February until the middle 
of May when they were moved to a 
5-acre, combination, oats-rape-sweet 
clover pasture for the major part of the 
summer. Tom finds this combination 
seeding highly satisfactory as pasture 
for hogs thruout the hot summer 
months and even as late as November 
and the forepart of December. 

After the sows are bred in the 
spring for late-summer pigs, they are 
turned on bluegrass pasture until 
farrowing time, when they are put on 
fresh oats, rape, and _ sweet-clover 
pasture. 

As a rule, three acres of Balbo rye 
furnish plenty of spring and early- 
summer pasture. In the spring ol 
1945, 30 gilts and 210 pigs were kept 
on 3 acres. This 


Early-spring pigs get their first taste of pasture in the form of Balbo rye in February. When 
hogs are turned onto this rye pasture, protein-supplement requirements are reduced one-hal! 
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New idea on feeding cows 


Helps meet the shortcomings of poor hay, a 


condition frequently found on most farms 


wes Old Bossy hasn’t heard 
about it, but her diet may be due for 
sme changes if Mr. Dairyman takes 
up with the new line of thought on 
cow feeding. This revamped feeding 
concept gets away from the time- 
honored belief that a cow will eat the 
same amount of all kinds of dry rough- 
age—and that the lower the protein 
content of the roughage, the higher 
should be the protein level of the grain 
ration. 

You’ll recall the general recom- 
mendations, as we have known them, 
for feeding concentrates. Here they 
are: Allow 1 pound of grain ration for 
every 3 to 4 pounds of milk produced, 
but change the protein level of the 
grain mixture as follows: Make it 16 to 
18 percent protein when feeding good- 
quality hay; 18 to 20 percent if the 
hay is of only average quality; or 20 to 
24 percent if the hay is poor. 

But a new twist has been added. 
Instead of adjusting protein levels to 
fit the quality of hay, some of the ex- 
perts now are advocating that dairy- 
men change the amount of grain fed—not 
the protein level at all. Just.keep the 
protein level at 16 percent, regardless 
of whether you’re feeding good, medi- 
um, or poor-quality hay. Feed more 


By Ken McDaniel 


grain if your hay is only fair to mid- 
dlin’, still more if poor. 

This would mean a 16-percent, 
complete grain ration if you are buy- 
ing all of your feed. If you have home- 
grown grains, it would mean mixing 
with a protein supplement to make a 
16-percent ration. 

If the 16-percent grain ration is 
properly balanced, this means better 
nutrition, greater efficiency in produc- 
tion, and a saving in feed. And that 
isn’t all, they contend. Your herd will 
stay in better condition, the useful life 
of your cows will be prolonged, the 
drop-off will be slower toward the end 
of the lactation period, and you'll have 
fewer “‘every other year’’ cows. 


Tue Ralston Purina Company claims 
to have spearheaded this line of 
thought, altho others now share that 
belief. Feeding trials at their Research 
Farm began in 1928 and arestill under- 
way. A total of 262 Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Holstein cows have been used in 
this work. 

All of us want high-quality hay for 
our dairy cattle because it cuts our 
feed costs and affords better nutrition. 
Dr. K. L. Turk of Cornell University 
pointed out this fact in his article in 


the June issue of Successful Farming. 

But we don’t always get good-qual- 
ity hay. Most dairymen fought a losing 
battle with the weatherman last year 
and filled their mows with some pretty 
stemmy stuff, of inferior feeding value. 


AND right here is where this new, 
grain-feeding idea fits into the picture. 
Altho definitely not intended to en- 
courage feeding of poor hay, this plan 
takes the bull by the horns and meets 
an undesirable situation that has ex- 
isted on so many farms. 

It’s a commonly accepted fact that 
cows turn up their noses at poor-qual- 
ity hay. They eat about a third less of 
it, and what they do eat has less nutri- 
tive value than the same amount of 
good hay. This means that your cows 
must get more of their requirements 
from something else if they are to 
maintain production. 

When things come to such a pass, 
the usual practice has been to raise the 
protein level of the grain ration to 
make up for shortcomings of the hay. 
That is, if a 16-percent grain ration is 
enough when feeding good hay, the 
protein level is stepped up to 18 or 20 
percent when feeding medium-quality 
hay; or to 20 or 24 | Turn to page 126 


COMPARE OLD, NEW WAYS OF MEETING NEEDS 


Carbohydrates 
Protein and Fats 
DAILY REQUIREMENTS 1,000 Lb. Dairy Cow Producing 
35 Lbs. of 4% Milk Daily. ..........- BA Eis. dc cecece 16.9 Lbs. 
; Daily Rations 
HIGH-QUALITY HAY 12.5 Lbs. Good Mixed Hay oa een ee ada 9.8 Lbs A balanced ration, no waste 
25.0 Lbs. Corn Silage ' thru excess, no deficiencies 
11.7 Los. Grain Mixture 16%......... Ba! ape & 7.1 Los 
Total 2.4 Lbs........... 16.9 Lbs. 
LOW-QUALITY HAY = 8.0Lbs. Low-QualityHay/ ss 0.5 Lb. 1.9 Lbs EXCESS: 0.1 Lb. Protein 
Old Method 25.0 Lbs. Corn Silage . , ‘ 
11.7 Lbs. Grain Mixture 20%......... 2) 6.7 Lbs. DEFICIENCY: 2.3 Lbs. Carbo 
hydrates, Fats 
Total 2.5 Lbs. 14.6 Lbs. 
LOW-QUALITY HAY = 8.0Lbs. Low-QualityHay {| Oe ee ee 1.9 Lbs. This ration is balanced, 
New Method 25.0 Lbs. Corn Silage even tho hay is low quality 
15.0 Lbs. Grain Mixture 16%......++-- gl) ao: 9.0 Lbs. 
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Total 2.4 Lbs. 


16.9 Lbs. 




























(Double Protection! 


| |SANILAC 


Cattle Spray 
Kills and Repels! 





































































@ Easy, economical way to keep 
herds free of horn and stable flies, 
other infectious insects. Takes 
only 1 to 1% ounces per cow. 
Won’t burn or blister hide, stain 
or gum hair, or taint milk, 
when used as directed. A Socony- 
Vacuum development. Available 
in convenient sizes. 


E NEW! All-Purpose 
| Sanilac 25% Liquid 
| | D. D.T. Concentrate 


Easy to use! Just add water and 
follow directions on the package 
for the different dilutions you 

| need. Use as a cattle spray or live- 

’ stock dip to control horn flies and 
lice. Use as a surface spray to kill 
flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, wasps, 

' fleas, gnats, roaches, ants, ticks, 

uf lice and many other insects. Brush 

or spray it on for a long-lasting 
residual effect on barns, stables, 
chicken coops. As a larvacide on 
stagnant water 11) gallons will 
protect an acre of water! Thor- 

a oughly tested by Socony-Vacuum’s 

famous Research Laboratories. 


SANILAC 


melaiim macleltlars 


Sanilac Cattle Spray 











Sanilac Harness Oil 


Sanilac Axle Grease 


Sanilac Hand 


Separat i 
SOCONY-VACUUM perater Oil 


Sanilac Insect Spray 


Sanilac Disinfectant 





Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 
Sanilac 25% Liquid D.D.T. Concentrate 








More Money in Calves 


IT Is MORE ECONOMICAL to buy good- 
quality, heavy steer calves at a reasonable 
price in the fall, grow them well on a 
wintering ration, with or without corn, 
than it is to buy yearling feeder steers on 
the norma!iy high feeder market in the 
spring. At least, that is true if the cattle 
feeders have an abundance of good- 
quality hay and silage on the farm during 
the winter. 

This is the conclusion reached so far 
by Cornell University’s animal hus- 
bandry department after two years of 
experimental work with 80 yearling 
Hereford steers purchased in late fall, 40 
each year. 

Professor J. I. Miller reports that the 
feeding plan of wintering calves essen- 
tially on roughage rations, grazing until 
August, and then feeding a fattening 
ration in dry lot from 70 to 84 days 
proved more profitable than feeding 
calves entirely in dry lot. This was true 
even tho the dry-lot calves produced beef 
of higher quality. 

The first method also required only 
48 to 68 percent (first trial) and 10 to 50 
percent (second) as much corn as the 
fattening of calves in dry lot. 

Equally important, the first method 
marketed from two to three times as 
much hay, over twice as much silage, and 
about 90 to 110 days of pasture in New 
York State. 

For the entire experiment, which in- 
cluded wintering, grazing, and finishing, 
the calves wintered on the growing ration 
with two pounds of corn made about $3 
more net return per head than steer 
calves wintered without corn in the first 
trial, but returned about $2 less in the 
second trial.—J. S. K., New York. 


Why Sheep Pay, or Don't 


MINNESOTA FARMERS have found that 
farm records are a help in boosting in- 
come from sheep. 

A study of farmers’ records by the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion indicates that efficient use of feed hasa 
decided influence on returns from sheep. 
There was a_ considerable variation 
among the farms in the amount of con- 
centrates fed and in the use of waste feeds. 

Flocks lambing in March were the 
most profitable. A large lamb crop and a 
low death loss were found essential to 
profits. The average number of lambs 
sold varied considerably among farms 
and had a decided bearing on the return 
over feed received per head of sheep in 
the flock. 

The study shows net returns were high- 
est when the lambs were marketed in 
September and October. Wool sales 
made up about one-third of the total 
returns from sheep. 

The combined effect of superior ac- 
complishments in several factors is very 
evident. Farmers who were above the 
average of the entire group in six of the 
more important sheep-production factors 
received $5.22 per head return over feed, 
as compared with a loss of 31 cents per 


head for the groups who were below th 
average of the group in all six factors 


F. K., Iowa. 


Tries New Cattle-Feeding Plan 


CoNTOUR FARMING AND feeding cat 
on the hills over a 400-acre 
bringing greater profits to young Ray. 
mond Anderson of Plymouth County. 
Iowa. Raymond got tired of wading 
muddy feeding yards, fighting anim,| 
diseases, and hauling manure. 

As a member of the Farm Manage 
ment Association, his records indicate 
more income per dollar of investment 
than that of most other members. By 
the best proof of the success of this new 
feeding and farming plan is the fact that 
the neighbors are beginning to follow it, 

The hills on this farm are producing 
more corn per acre than much of the 
level prairie land as a result of contour 
ing, and of feeding large numbers of cattle 
on the hilltops. Besides, the saving in lx 
bor of hauling and spreading manure, a 
compared with hauling the feed to the 
fields and moving the equipment, isa 
point in favor of this plan. 

The last two years the corn fodder was 
fed by turning the cattle into the fields 
and the large t-=nch silo was left empty, 
because of the labor shortage. Raymond 
says the extra cost of making ensilage for 
feeding cattle on his farm doesn’t pay. 





Heatru and thriftiness are improved, 
and greater daily gains are made by 
feeding cattle on a field-rotation plan— 
filth-borne germs, foot rot, and other 
diseases are avoided. The local veter- 
narian, Dr. W. A. Aitken, says that 
Raymond Anderson has one of the best 
systems for preventing animal diseases of 
anyone he knows, and that he has very 
few losses in raising pigs. 

His hog production supplements his 
cattle feeding, and pigs are farrowed out 
in the fields about the first of May. Col 
lapsible, individual hog houses are used 
to protect each litter as it is farrowed in 
the pasture. Each sow and litter hasa 
new home on clean ground. With 4 
pickup truck, it is convenient to get 
equipment and feed as needed. Water 8 
also made available by piping to the 
different fields. In summer the pipes cal 
be laid on top of the ground. 

Altho corn has been the major crop 
during the war, next year Raymond plans 
to begin seeding the hills on his farm t 
grass for pasture. He has bought 20) 
acres of level land for corn. This purchase 
was made with the profits from the hill 
farm. The plan is to produce plenty 0 
feeds for growing and finishing livestock 
for market, and grass is essential {0 
economical production. 

It appears that this organized ! 
stock-farming system for better sanita 
tion, for fighting animal diseases and {ot 
soil building is sound and _ profitable. 
More important, it demonstrates that 4 
young farmer with initiative, intelligen, 
and ambition can succeed in farming, & 
in any other business today.—H. J. 3. 
Iowa. 
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Z Pe “Mile-a-minute model planes are always thrilling,” says “Give me a good boat and a good breeze,” says Walter Hick- 
: rr Ralph Pearson, “but no more thrilling than the swell son, “and a fresh pipeful of Prince Albert and I’m all set.” 
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—so good to taste. That " 
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RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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| LOST IN THE WOODS 


AT NIGHT! 













Flash the S.O.S. signal with 
? your flashlight—three short, 
three long, three short—to guide 
searchers. Long-lasting ‘“Eve- 
ready” batteries will send bun- 
dreds of such brilliant, penetrat- 
ing light signals. Above all, keep 
warm, and save your strength 
for daylight. Then, best advice 
is: Stay where you are until help 
comes. But, if you must travel — 


What to do if 


When you need a flashlight for emer- 

gency use—in the woods, at home, in 
your car, you need it! That's why it’s wise 
not to compromise with anything less 
than “Eveready” batteries. Their longer 
life of brighter light has made them the 
largest-selling batteries in the world. Ask 


for “Eveready” flashlight batteries by name. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 









The registered trade-mark ‘‘Eveready’’ distinguishes products of National Carbon Company, Ine. 









Common sense and your flash- 

light can bring you through, 

says Adirondack guide Edwin 
Young, of Star Lake, N. Y. 


First—take it easy! You're never 
] really Jost until you lose your 
head! Don’t travel at night. Instead, 
use your flashlight to gather boughs 
and leaves for a bed, near a stream 
if possible. Build a signal fire; it 
will warm you and protect you and 
also help to direct searchers. Then— 















Put out fire, head downstream 
3 along any running water; it 
will generally lead you to safety. 
Then resolve: To always carry 
matches in a waterproof case, a 
compass, and an “Eveready” flash- 
light on every outing! 










—AT NO 
EXTRA COST 










TRADE -MARK 





DANGERIZATS 


D 
rey PHUS 


At Druggists 
Or mail 35¢ 
for 2 oz. tube 
to STEARNS 
Electric Paste 
Co., Chicago 2 
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Let Electricity Work for YOU 
“a WITTE DIESELECTRIC 


ft HAVE LOW-COST POWER & LIGHT 
Refrigeration, sewing, cooking, vacuum 
cleaning, pumping, lighting, etc., all are at your 
instant easy command with a WITTE Dieselectric 
Plant. Safe; fuel cost averages lc kilowatt hour; 
keeps on savi you work and money years after 
returning smali investment. FREE: write now 
for illustrated literature. There’s no obligation. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, Dept. D, Kansas City 3, Mo. 


It’s never wrong to use good manners. Etiquette 
for Young Moderns should be read by all young 
people. Order this booklet now from Successful 
Farming, Dept.2609, Des Moines 3, lowa. Only 
12 cents. 


















Cow Testing for More 
Dairymen 
[ From page 23 | 


but this setup, as followed in Dap, 
Coun:y, Wisconsin, is fairly typica 
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Since the fieldman can handle sever, | 
owner-sampler herds in one day while t 
caring for a standard-type member, bp [ 


can more than double the number ,j 
cows under his supervision. The fieldmay 
can do this because the farmer does the 

barn work himself, such as weighing mi, 
and drawing samples. Furthermore, , 


technician tests these samples in a ; ( 
tral laboratory, and the records are fig. Ore 
ured in a central office. This relieves thy san 
fieldman of that end of the work, to ' tha 
The bigger volume of business makes j; get 
possible in many cases to pay bette WI 
salaries, which tends to attract more com. stal 
petent fieldmen. \ 
The owner-sampler plan offers a typ anc 
of testing that fits any farm herd, and, as has 
a result, many farmers now are getting ser’ 
this service who never would have signed dai 
up under the old plan. Furthermor wes 
after trying owner-sampler, many car 
them enroll as standard members wit 
The costs are considerably lower fo; pro 
owner-sampler than for standard. | Bes 
Wisconsin, the charge runs $17 to $24, tur 
year for 10: cows or less, as compared Ch 
with $40 for standard. An additi 
charge of 10 to 15 cents per cow p T 
month, or $1.20 to $1.80 per cow px cep 
year, is made for all cows over 10. Fi Far 
combination testing—that is, one mont Mi 
on owner-samplef and the next on stand- tes 
ard—the rate ranges from $24.50 to $3 to 
per year for 10 cows or less. The com- san 
bination plan is used to stretch the avail- the 
able fieldmen. um 
Usually a life membership fee of $5 is sho 
charged, and a discount of 5 percent for | 
cash paid yearly in advance is allowed wo 
by some associations. Laboratory costs mn 
and equipment range from $500 to off 
$3,000, but elaborate setups are not nec- use 
essary. Ip 
Out in the State of Washington, where me 
owner-sampler has been practiced since the 
about 1915, the usual charge for owner- ber 
sampler will average approximately 15 bj 
cents per cow monthly, with no minimum me 
number of cows being set. For standard- an 
plan testing, the average associatior if 
charges run about $6 per herd monthly 
for a minimum of 20 cows, with dry cows sar 
included in these figures. For each cow am 
above 20, the monthly charge will be ap- in 
proximately 20 cents. dif 
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~ “== - 
“| suppose it'd cost extra 
if | wanted twin calves?” 
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man “Not today, but it's a lovely 

? . way to spend the afternoon!" 
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ca 

cen. On the West Coast (Washington, 
» fig. Oregon, and California), the owner- 
the sampler plan has been doing the very job 
too that is expected in the Midwest. It does 
es it get to the chap who needs it most. Many 
etter owners of outstanding seed-stock herds 
om- started as owner-sampler members. 

Yet, despite this impressive perform- 
type ance, the owner-sampler program still 
1, as has a gallery of critics—and they are 
ting serving a good purpose. Grumbled the 
med dairy department head of one Mid- 
‘ore western college: “It’s time we lay the 

cards down, face up. What’s the score 
with owner-sampler—is it worth while 
to go to that expense, or to subsidize a 
for program, if all we’re after is what Old 
Ir Bess will produce? And what about the 
4a turnover in owner-sampler associations? 
red Check into that; it'll be interesting.” 
Mai 
per Tuts was a challenge, one that was ac- 
per cepted. To find the answers, Successful 
For Farming checked into practically every 
nth Midwestern state where owner-sampler 
nd- testing is followed. The procedure was 
$36 to visit farmers who now are owner- 
m- sampler members, and to call on about 
ail- the same number who had tried the plan 
und quit. The checkup revealed some 
5 is shortcomings, also much encouragement. 
for Whether owner-sampler testing is 
ved worth the trouble and expense depends 
Ists on the kind and amount of assistance 
to offered by the fieldman, as well as the 
ec: use the farmer makes of his test results. 
Ir several of these states some of the ex- 
ere members contacted had quit because 
ace they felt they weren’t receiving enough 
er- benefit to justify the expense. They also 
15 objected to upsetting the milking routine 
im once a month while mixing, weighing, 
rd- and sampling. 
on 
aly hi STANDS to reason that an owner- 
WS sampler member can’t expect the same 
OW amount of service as he would receive 
p- under the standard test—there’s quite a 
difference in cost. However, some field- 
men give owner-sampler members more 
= and better services than others. Some do 
: no more than bring bottles and collect 
i them; others go so far as to offer advice 
| on feeding, sire selection, and certain 
; other problems. 
f loo often, unduly low salaries are the 
: cause of indifferent testing service. Many 
} associations have recognized this situa- 


tion and hiked the rate of pay (and often 
the membership rates), but other asso- 
ciations have refused to take any reme- 
dial action. As a result, fieldmen come 
and go, and in many cases their qualifi- 
cations are extremely poor. Sometimes it 
is a matter of finding any fieldman at all, 
but it is expected that time will soon 
rectify this condition. 

rhe tester is an important cog in this 
program, and his ability to do a good job 
with the members can make or break an 
association. I have in [ Turn to page 116 
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If you believe MILK and 


FISH-OIL are good for 
chickens — 


=| 50 EASY TO USE— 


sprinkled ove 


Ration-ayd provides the “GOOD” of 


YOURS Ration-ayg 


“Six 
vin’ 


You'll want to feed 


air 
ae 


, aa 





Milk and Fish-oil in dry, low cost form 


If you think that your pullets are be- 
hind schedule; that your layers are a 
little lazy; that your profits are short 
of what you expect—start feeding 
Borden’s Ration-ayd. 


Ration-ayd, fed with the mash, pro- 
vides a rich additional source of vita- 
mins and other valuable nutrients 
from nature’s top sources, MILK and 
FISH. It supplies factors that are 

















350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


necessary for high egg production, 
hatchability and sound health. 


Ration-ayd is a highly concen- 
trated, dry product — so easy to use 
that a child can feed it—no more 
messy handling of milk and fish-oil 
to provide their essential benefits. 
Less than 5 cents-worth a day, 
sprinkled over the mash, meets a 
whole day’s vitamin needs of 100 
layers or more than 200 chicks. Ask 
your feed dealer for a bag of Ration- 
ayd today—or write— 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Ration-ayd Department 
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Qnon-ay 


POULTRY FEED SUPPLEMENT 












Sema OTP 
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Milk Filter 
Discs 





PREFERRED 


—for their smooth filtr 
speed. 

—for their extra thickness 
and efficiency- 









ation 


—for their rugged strength 
and great capacity. 


—for their ever-dependable 
quality and all-around top 
performance. 





WRITE FOR 
FREE SAMPLES 
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4-Way Protection 








Y MILK 
FILTER DISCS 





SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, 
WISCONSIN 





[ From page 115 ] 


mind one Wisconsin association where 
the turnover among owner-sampler 
members has been held to 8 percent, a 
happy fact due largely to the crew of 
capable and congenial testers. On the 
other hand, I visited an association in 
another state where owner-sampler mem- 
bership had not increased one particle in 
two years, a condition brought on by an 
uncongenial tester. 


Tue membership turnover mentioned 
by the college dairy department head 
varies widely. In one state it runs from 
almost nothing to 67 percent; in another, 
to about 40 percent. 

Of course, the standard members are 
affected in just the same way as the 
owner-sampler dairymen. However, 
standard membership has not shown the 
turnover rate that has been true of 
owner-sampler. And there are reasons. 

For one, cow testing has become almost 
a way of life for many standard members, 
and they will put up with more nonsense 
than the owner-sampler member who is 
merely giving it a trial. Furthermore, the 
standard member has a long series of 
official records at stake, and he does not 
want to snap this string by a sudden de- 
cision to quit. The standard man may be 
using his records to sell breeding stock, 
but the owner-sampler records are not 
official, and therefore are not to be used 
for this purpose (they sometimes are). 
Finally, the owner-sampler members, as 
a group, are not as heavily in the dairy 
business, so their loyalty thru adversity is 
not quite so certain. 


Reasons for quitting were interesting 
and varied. To avoid embarrassment, 
names and locations will not be men- 
tioned, but here are a few comments: 

“T got tired of hearing, “There’s a war 
on’ as an excuse for poor work. He’d 
leave off half the breeding and freshen- 
ing dates, and I got tired of doing the 
work and getting nothing for the money 
spent. I think owner-sampler testing is 
all right, but would like to get something 
for my money.” This stinging rebuke to 
incompetent testers and sloppy work 
came from a Holstein breeder. 

Said another: “I dropped out because 
I wasn’t getting enough out of it. Testing 
was OK until the war—then the service 
fell off and I quit. There’s only about one 
fellow in this neighborhood who’s still on 


Cow Testing for More Dairymen 


test.” This man lives in a county whem 
the association is having considerable 
difficulty with fieldmen and finance: 
with one cow tester so far gone that hs 
was “cheating the undertaker.” 


Another dairyman quit because of , 
garget outoreak in his herd, making jt 
necessary to sell off all but two or thre 


cows. He expected to resume this work 
later because “It helps a fellow to knoy 
which cows are doing good.” 
Explained another: “I didn’t quit js 
because I didn’t like it—it’s a go \d thine 
to know which cows are making son,. 
thing and which aren’t. But I was having 
to milk my cows a mile away from the 
house; and it would be early and late 
and dark; and I just didn’t want to foo 
around with getting samples. The chances 
are I'll get back in, some of these times.” 


One ex-member quit because his 
fieldman suggested it. Apparently, he 
merely wanted to check against the 
cheese-factory test. The tester told him 
that a less expensive method could be 
found. Apparently, quite a few have used 
owner-sampler testing for this purpose, 

In one case (and there were undoubt. 
edly others), the man’s wife grew tired of 
taking the samples. In some sections, it 
seems that if the wife is interested and the 
man isn’t, the program will go ahead, 
But if the man is interested and the wife 
isn’t, it’s probably a lost cause, since the 
sampling job so often falls to the woman. 

Sale of farms was another cause for 
quitting. The bull hurt one farmer’s 
hand, so he decided to quit milking cows 
and turn to beef production. One fellow 
said he could guess pretty well what his 
cows were doing anyhow, so he didn’t 
need any test records. 

I have gone to considerable length to 
point out the shortcomings that can 
beset this owner-sampler program and 
limit its benefits. This picture has been 
presented not only to meet a challenge 
but to let those who might be interested 
know the bad points as well as the good, 
just as they would wish to know if buy- 
ing a horse or a farm. 


However, it would appear that the 


outlook is encouraging, especially if 


relief comes for the fieldman shortage 
And as one well-satisfied, owner-sampler 
member put it: ““There’s bugs in any- 
thing. It can’t be perfect!’ END 
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“Oh well, you don’t have a 
housewarming every day.” 














“I wish when Junior has his friends 
ever, their mothers would stay!” 
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Brown Bros. Photo of Thomas A. Edison with his first phonograph. 


Making Dreams Come ‘True 


America’s standard of living has 
climbed a ladder built of dreams and 
dollars...the dreams of men like 
Edison, backed by the dollars needed 
to make such dreams come true. Thus 
millions in America are able to pro- 
duce and buy the things which only 
a fortunate few in other countries 
can afford. 


This teamwork of dreams arid dollars 
has given us half the world’s tele- 
phones, nearly half its radios, close to 
75°% of its automobiles, over a third 
of its railroad trackage ...to name 
only a few examples. 


The limited few of great wealth could 
not have financed more than a tiny 
fraction of these dreams-come-true. 
It was a job so big it could be done 
only by the dollars of the people ...a 
hundred dollars here, a thousand 
there, billions upon billions in the 
total, 
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Americans, alone among all the 
world’s peoples, have perfected the 
techniques of mass investment, mass 
production and mass distribution. And, 
in the complex financial mechanism 
needed to put the public’s savings to 
these productive uses, the New York 
Stock Exchange performs an all- 
important function. 

Here, where the investment judg- 
ment of all the country meets, ready 


New YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


marketability is provided for the se- 
curities of industry. While this 
Exchange buys nothing, sells nothing 
for itself it does provide the world’s 
greatest free and open auction 
market, with prices instantly dis- 
closed. As a result, countless investors 
find incentive to share the risks and 
rewards of business... knowing there 
is always a ready market for the se- 
curities they own. 








GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Before making any investment decision, 
get the facts. In the case of securities 
listed on this Exchange, factual informa- 
tion is available. In accordance with our 
established policy, the companies whose 
securities are listed here have agreed to 
disclose, regularly, the facts necessary 
for informed investment decision. This 
information has been disclosed for :your 
protection—we urge you to use it! 
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Insulates as} 


I nsulite provides structural 
strength and insulation—double 
value in one material. 

Whatever you build —a house, 
a barn, machine shed, or brooder 
house — you’ll find Insulite fills 
the bill. On outer walls, Insulite 
requires only paint for years of 
service. Old buildings may be 
insulated by merely lining inside 
walls and ceilings with Insulite. 

Next time you’re in town, visit 
your Local Lumber Dealer and 
ask about Insulite. 
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FOR FREE UILDING PLANS 

; —_——_-l eo er- ee | 
| 500 Baker Arcade, Dept. SF96 

The Original and Best* Wood | Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Fibre Structural insulating Board | oS 

P r | Please send me more information about farm buildings: 
*As Determined by Leading 
Testing Authorities | D Dairy Barns and Milk Houses (|) Hog Houses 

| 0 Poultry and Brooder Houses Others. 
| 1 plan to build I plan to remodel... 
| Name. eniiatlncenihiat 
| Address sie EE a 
| City. ons County State. 
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Knows His Costs 


EXACTLY 5.24 pounps 
of feed were required 
to produce each dozen 
eggs on the poultry farm 
of J. S. Corpe, Colfax, Mlinois, in 1945, 

Corpe keeps records so accurately that 
he knows to the fraction 07 a cent how 
much each dozen eggs costs him to pro- 
duce. Last year, for example, the feed 
costs alone for each dozen eggs were 15.68 
cents. 

His pullets averaged 231 eggs for their 
work year of slightly over 11 months. 
This is largely due, he thinks, to his pro- 
gram of not rushing them into peak pro- 
duction until they are 10 or 11 months 
old. 

All hens are sold each fall. He pays a 
premium price for chicks from a laying 
strain bred for production; broods, 
ranges, and feeds carefully; markets wise- 
ly; and, because of his accurate records of 
all expenses and income, knows that his 
system pays handsome dividends. 

A farmer until four years ago, Corpe 
had paid little attention to poultry. Then 
by accident he found he had the natura! 
know-how of a poultryman, and started 
with a flock of less than 350 layers. For 
the last two years his flock has averaged 
1,500 hens, and the venture was so suc- 
cessful that he quit general faring to 
devote his full time to poultry.—R. C., 
Illinois. 


Needed Calcium to Lay 


WITHOUT VITAL CALCIUM supplied by 
oyster shells, egg production was cut in 
half in four days in an experiment at 
Cornell University. 

A pen of 25 pullets was laying 16 to 18 
eggs a day, but, 4 days after the shell 
supply was cut off, production dropped 
to 9 eggs a day. And at the end of 8 
days, it was down to 2 or 3 eggs. 

Shell was replaced in the hoppers, and 
8 days later the hens again laid 15 
eggs. During this period another flock of 
the same number and quality of pullets 
that had oyster shells laid an average of 
15 eggs a day. 

The lesson to poultrymen is to have 
clean and full shell-hoppers to avoid the 
possibility of thin-shelled eggs or no eggs 
at all.—J. H. K., New York. 


Tips on Using Water Glass 


NEw INFORMATION ON the use of water 
glass for preserving eggs has come from 
Cornell University. Tests by Professor G. 
O. Hall of the poultry department 
showed that it is not necessary to boil the 
water used in making the water-glass 
solution or to use distilled water. Ordi- 
nary sanitary procedures are sufficient. 

Studies were made on 72 dozen eggs, 
held for a period of six months in water 
glass, in four different types of containers, 
and under various temperatures. Con- 
tainers: used were a crock, wooden pail, 
glass, and metal pails. : 

Of great importance, it was found, 1s 
holding the eggs in a cool place. The 
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quality of eggs held at 34 to 36 degrees 
approached the quality of fresh eggs 
except for odor and flavor. The higher 
the temperatures at which eggs were held, 
the more rapid was the deterioration. Al- 
most all eggs held at room temperature 
were Classified as inedible. 

While the quality of eggs at the end of 
the six-month storage period did not dif- 
fer with the type of container used, there 
were some advantages in the glass jar 
with a screw top. It provided a tighter 
cover and hence prevented exposure to 
air, which can cause the water glass to 
turn to a jellylike condition.—J.S.K., 
New York. 

Two Rules for Profit 


Joun GERBER, FARMER and poultry- 
man of Livingston County, Illinois, uses 
two rules as a yardstick to measure suc- 
cess with his laying flock. 

First, he knows he’ll make a profit on 
his 300 hens if his egg income is twice 
that of his total feed costs. He’s been able 
to beat this record because he sells most 
of his production as Grade AA eggs at a 
government grading station at Forrest, 
Illinois. In January of this year, for in- 
stance, he received an average of 39 cents 
adozen. Feed cests were $85, daily pro- 
duction ranged from 62 to 81 percent, 
and egg income was slightly less than 
§200 

His second rule is: Make the hens 
marketed each fall pay for the incoming 
flock. He buys 400 sexed pullets each 
spring to get a flock of 300 layers, and he 
keeps his books free of red ink if the out- 
going tenants of his laying house pay the 
cost of bringing in the new.—R. C., 
Illinois. 


Lights. for Turkey Hens 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT from gasoline lan- 
terns or mantle-type, natural-gas burners 
is as effective as electric bulbs in coaxing 
turkey breeding hens to lay eggs early, 
according to independent investigations 
by the Oklahoma and California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. 

[hese very recent tests afforded results 
indicating that the use of gasoline or 
natural-gas lights moved up the average 
date of the first egg in early production 
to April 1. However, the percentage of 
egg yield varied only slightly from the 
records of turkey hens housed and fed 
under similar conditions but unexposed 
to artificial lights. The lamps were kept 
burning thruout the night in all of the 
breeding pens. 

rhe strangest thing about these experi- 
ments (and one that defies explanation) 
is that burning of kerosene lanterns ex- 
ercised no effect in stimulating early egg 
production. Altho young Bronze turkey 
lens were subjected to artificial lights 
irom kerosene lanterns for two successive 
years, the response was negative. 

he conclusions of experiments at the 
California Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
lon suggest that turkey hens are extreme- 
'y sensitive to the quantity of artificial 
ight to which they are subjected. For 
‘xample, the least amount of light re- 
quired to excite early egg laying is two 
loot-candles. Turkey hens basking in this 
‘mount of illumination not only started 
laying sooner, but yielded 20 eggs more 
than hens exposed to one foot-candle of 
ight. To insure the desired two foot- 
candles, California authorities advise that 
1 100-watt bulb be hung about 8’ above 
the floor, to service a space of 18’ x 18’. 

5. R. W., Florida. 
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Sinclair Refining Company 





GOOD MORNING, SIR! YOUR WHISTLE 
REMINDS ME OF NEW PREMIUM-GRADE HOW'S 
e SINCLAIR OPALINE MOTOR Oil. THAT? 
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NEW OPALINE KEEPS MOTORS WHY? 
® CLEAN AS A WHISTLE. 























BECAUSE NEW OPALINE CONTAINS SPECIAL CHEMICALS 
THAT COMBAT CARBON, LACQUER, SLUDGE AND CORROSIVE 


Seat WHICH FORM WHEN YOU USE ORDINARY OILS. 














RIGHT. AND THAT MEANS MORE 
POWER FOR MOTORS AND LONGER 
LIFE. BETTER TRY NEW SINCLAIR 
OPALINE IN YOUR TRACTOR, 
TRUCK AND CAR, TOO. 


OPALINE CLEANS AS 
IT LUBRICATES, EH? 
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PHONE OR WRITE YOUR SINCLAIR AGENT FOR 
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keep horse at work... 


A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine 
is used by many leading veterinarians to 
help prevent such congestive troubles from 
becoming permanent afflictions. j 

Absorbine rubbed on swelling relieves [| 
the soreness. By speeding blood flow to # 
injury it helps carry off congestion. Usually |” 
swelling is relieved in a few hours! 

Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a long- 
lasting bottle. When Absorbine works to 
clear up injury, as it has on many others, 
you'll agree Absorbine is worth many 
times its cost. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


_ Absorbine 


gf Yi ¥ 


He 
. 
The best way to keep bruises, strains, {© 
swellings from causing expensive “lay- 
ups” is to attend to them right away {- 
with Absorbine. . 
Ve 










DOUBLE security 
th Your Local Dealer 


CHICAGO LOCK CO., Chicago, Ill. 








3 in! OTTAWA SAW 


The World’s Fastest. 


6-H. P. 
EasyTo CS 
MOVE 


: °, 
FELLS TREES, 
SAWS BIG LOGS, SMALL LOGS, LIMBS 


One motor performs all three operations. Fur- 
nished with or without attachments shown below. 
.«, Thousands in use. Make BIG profits in 
mm the ever increasing wood 
._.. business. Pulley for 
: belt work. Fully 

guaranteed. 
Low direct- 
to-user 
prices. FREE 
- details—write TODAY. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 923 Pine St., Ottawa, Kans. 


























Haall Weeds 
2000 F. FLAME 


Burn 6% Kerosene 94% Air 


Famous fire gun kills poison ivy, stalks, roots, morning 
glory, honeysuckle. Sterilizes, incinerates, disinfects, 
irrigates. Great for garden spraying, whitewash, cold 
water paints. 3 popular sizes; $16.50 up. Descriptive 
literature free. Sine Equipment S6A, Quakertown, Pa. 
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[ From page 27 | 


the same price as white-shelled ones, pro- 
vided they are of good quality. It was 
common to hear remarks like this: “We 
prefer brown-shelled eggs to white ones 
because brown eggs have darker yolks.” 
The dark yolk, many said, is better for 
baking. Some remarked that the only 
time they wanted eggs with white shells 
was at Easter time, for “‘Easter eggs.” 

Of the 800 interviewed, 77 percent 
preferred the large size. This apparently 
was because they believed the larger egg 
to be the better buy. 

In some cases, consumers associated 
the larger size with Grade A _ because 
they had heard the expression “Grade A, 
large.”” Hence, many of them assumed 
the large egg was fresher and better. 
Others believed that the larger egg was 
the better buy at existing prices. In most 
of the stores, ‘““Grade A, large” were sold 
at only 2 cents more than the medium- 
size, Grade A eggs. 


In CONVERSATION with consumers, 
a number were asked whether they would 
take large eggs, even tho they had to pay 
a nickel more per dozen than for those of 
medium size. The majority said they 
would prefer the large egg, even at 5 
cents difference. When asked if they 
would pay a dime more for large than for 
medium size, they said they wouldn’t pay 
that much difference. 

However, the preference is clearly for 
the large eggs. A few women said that 
large size was better for children because 
they could get them to eat a whole egg, 
and “the more egg you feed them, the 
better their diet.”” Others preferred the 
medium size for children because they 
said the child would not eat all of a large 
egg, but would eat one of medium size. A 
few preferred the medium size for baking. 

There was no sharp preference for 
color of yolk. Of the 800 people inter- 
viewed, one-third of them stated that 
they preferred light yolks; one-third pre- 
ferred the dark yolk; and another third 
said they didn’t care. 


As STATED earlier, many of them as- 
sociated color of yolk with color of shell. 
A number preferred the darker yolk for 
baking purposes, and the lighter-colored 
yolk for eating, because they said light 
yolks were “not quite as strong.” The 
over-all preferences can be best shown 
perhaps by the statement of one consum- 
er, who said, “Eggs is eggs, if they are 
fresh.” 

The greater proportion, 6 out of every 
10, stated that when they bought eggs in 
the store, they usually bought them in 
cartons. ““That way they are easier to 
handle.”’ However, a number preferred 
to buy eggs loose because they “‘could see 
what they were buying.” Twenty out of 
every 100 preferred loose eggs, and 20 out 
of 100 said they didn’t care. 

A large proportion, perhaps one out of 
three customers, said they bought eggs 
directly from farmers who delivered them 
to their residences. The reasons given for 
buying directly from farmers were not so 
much that the price was lower than at 
the store, but because the buyer could 
always depend on eggs of uniform quality. 

A number of those interviewed said 
that, altho they bought the best eggs sold 
by the store, even those were not always 
strictly fresh. They had confidence in eggs 


What Kind of Eggs Do Consumers Want? 





obtained directly from farmers, but the, 
did not always have that same contidene. 
in those sold by grade in the stores. Som» 
suggested that the eggs sold at stores wer, 
likely Grade A when candled, bu: tha 


they had not been kept in good conditioy 
between the time of grading and selling 


Or COURSE, it is possible that th 
somewhat lower price paid for egg 
bought directly from farmers would make 
consumers more tolerant of them th 
they are of the higher-priced store egg; 
There were a few, but only a few, who 
said that they got eggs directly from g 
farmer because they were cheaper 
While a sample of 800 consumers may 


be a bit small to generalize for the entire 
city, or for other consuming centers, the 
answers to some questions were so similar 


that one can safely draw the following 
conclusions: 

1. Most Milwaukee consumers prefer 
large, Grade A egg. 

2. Shell color and yolk color 
less importance than is usually assumed 
Sales from stores would probably not | 
changed much by advertising and selling 
eggs by color of shell or yolk. 

3. The large proportion of the peo; 
buying directly from farmers indicates 
that, if the stores are to compete with di- 
rect sales, the quality must be standard- 
ized and improved to meet consumers 
preferences. Consumers show a lack 
confidence in the quality of eggs sold at 
the store. They are not at all certain that 
Grade A eggs are always good and strict- 
ly fresh. “They are not always depend- 
able,” was a common expression. 


Ir IS the consumer who pays out the 
money for eggs for his use. In the end, it 
is the consumer who determines how 
much he will pay for Grade A eggs, com- 
pared with Grade B. If farmers want to 
get the most for their eggs, they must 
produce the kind that consumers want, 
and for which they will pay the most 

The questions are: (1) How can farm- 
ers produce Grade A eggs? and (2) How 
can they be sure that this quality is kept 
until they reach the final consumer? 

Here are some suggestions for improv- 
ing egg income: 1. Choose a reliable buy- 
er, preferably one who buys on a grad 
basis. There are many firms handling 
eggs in Wisconsin. Some buy on a grad 
basis and pay a higher price for the bette: 
grades. Other buyers pay the same, re- 
gardless of the size and quality. [hat 
means that the farmer who sells g 
eggs gets a low price for them, compared 
with his neighbor selling eggs of poor 
quality. 

2. In order to market quality eggs, d 
these things: Keep laying flocks confined 
Collect eggs three times daily—10 a.m., 
noon, and evening. Use a wire egg-basket. 
Cool eggs quickly in a cool, moist base- 
ment room. Break up broody hens. De- 
liver eggs to a buyer at least once a week 
Develop a program to lessen the perio¢ 
between the time when the eggs are laid 
and when they are used by the final « 
sumer. 

Judging from this survey, those pro- 
ducers who continue to ignore consume! 
preference will later be ignored. Maybe 
it’s hard now to believe this oft-repeated 
warning, but the next five years may ' 
another story. END 
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HOW THE ELLI 





























1932—Bill Ellis’ two big boys loved the farm 
—worked summers and after school. 












194.0 — Yet both boys went to the university, 
and graduated with honors in agriculture. 


s) BOYS WENT TO COLLEGE 
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1934.— Bill had hard luck with the drought 
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and everyone said, “Too bad those boys can’t go 





TODAY — Bill takes it easy while the two boys 


make money with modern scientific methods .. . 


How did Bill do it? 














Back in 1922 Bill Ellis made up his mind that 
his two boys would have the education he 
g had missed. So Bill took out a life insurance 
policy on an easy installment payment plan to 
provide money to send his boys through col- 
lege. He planned it with a Penn Mutual Agent. 


YOUR LIFE PLAN might include one or more of the following: In- 
come and cash for dependents . . . Payment of debts, taxes, mortgages 
. .- Paying a hired man . . . Retirement income for you and wife . 







**Handbook of Life Insurance.” Send the coupon below. 


'he Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Dept. F-11, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send the free “Handbook of Life Insurance,” 
iblished by the Institute of Life Insurance, to: 


VAME__ 


{ DDRESS 





You, too, can have a Life Plan at a reason- 
able cost, to provide for college educations, 
to protect your family and your property. 
When the Penn Mutual Agent prepares a Life 
Plan for you he does it without obligation — 
and he knows his business. 


Money for education of children . . . Emergency cash and savings. 
Find out how life insurance can help you. We will mail you the 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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Champion Birds Need 


Champion Feeds! 


For best success with your flock 
use balanced feeds fortified with— 


This S. C. Rhode Island Red earned 
the highest point score of any in- 
dividua! hen in egg-laying tests 
fast year. Produced 345 eggs 
scoring 376.30 points. Owned by 
Harco Orchards and Poultry Farm, 
South Easton, Mass. 


Highest egg-laying score of all 
White Plymouth Rocks in 1945 was 
made by the hen above, owned 
by Dunham White Rock Farm, 
Waynesville, Ohio, and entered 
in the Western New York Test. Her 





Leading layer in the world's rec- 
ord-breaking pen, owned by 
Monroe C. Babcock, Babcock 
Poultry Farm, Ithaca, New York, 
produced 345 eggs; scored 
364.65 points. 


score: 323 eggs, 351.95 points. 


ee scientifically 
prepared feeds, adequately fortified 
with vitamins, are vital to high egg 
production. The birds pictured on 
this page are all champions in their 
class—set new egg-laying records 
in the 1945 Western New York 
Egg-Laying Test. The feed used in 
the test was prepared under the 
supervision of Cornell University 
and supplied Vitamin D by means 
of ‘‘Delsterol”—Du Pont’s regis- 
tered trademark for its “D”’-Acti- 
vated Animal Sterol. 


Your birds deserve this same type 
of feed—and they can have it! Buy 
good commercial feed and make 
sure the formula on the tag includes 
““D”-Activated Animal Sterol. 


This scientific source of Vitamin 
D is exceptionally stable, does not 
congeal in cold weather, and does 
not impart “off” tastes or odors. 
Its dry powder carrier permits thor- 
ough, accurate dispersion through- 
out the feed. It is always depend- 
able, always available, always uni- 
form in potency. 


For further information about 
‘“*—D”-Activated Animal Sterol, write 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Dept. 
S.F. 69, Wilmington 98, Del. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+» » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Balbo’s Worth $100 an Ac, 


[ From page 170 | 


spring, hog numbers on the Lloyd fy, 
were considerably less, with only 1¢ vil 
and 120 pigs on the pasture. This jw», 
not enough hogs to keep the rye dow, 
and as Tom puts it, there was pasture f, 
twice this number. What is more. 4, 
rye would have been better feed had it 
been kept down with more hogs 7 


Batso rye on this farm is a healt}, 
giving crop, a source of cheap proteig 
supplement, and a corn-saver. Just hoy 
much corn is displaced by rye forage 
hard to estimate. But one thing ig gy. 
sows and pigs on pasture consume only 
one-half the normal protein supplemen, 
required for the same number of hop; 
not on pasture. 7 
In other words, gilts and pigs pp. 
quired about 50 pounds less _proteip 
supplement a day than if they had beep 
lot fed. With supplement costing $3.50 , 
hundred, and the hogs on the pasture 
for 90 days, Balbo rye, when pastured 1 
capacity, is worth about $100 an acre jp 
saving of protein supplement alone 
Tom Lloyd has found that he cap 
seed rye any time from the middle of 
August until the first of September and 
pasture six to seven weeks later. If neces. 
sary, he can pasture the rye continuously 
until freezing time without hurting the 
stand, so long as it isn’t grazed too 
closely. As a rule, spring pigs are put on 
new pasture that has had no hogs on the 
ground since it was last plowed. Good- 
germinating rye is seeded 6 pecks to the 
acre, while seed with low germination is 
sowed as heavy as 8 pecks to the acre 


THERE are a few things to keep in mind 
when grazing this type of pasture: Asa 
rule, Balbo rye can be grazed when the 
plants are five inches tall, either in the 
fall or in the spring. Where the crop is 
to be pastured and then harvested for 
seed, livestock should be turned off i: 
April in order to prevent plant injury 

Some growers make a practice of pas- 
turing Balbo until the plants start to joint 
before removing the animals. Even under 
this management, it is possible, generally, 
to get at least half normal yield of grain 
It must be remembered that Balbo’s chief 
value is pasture, and grain yields gener- 
ally are small. 

If you are to get the best results from 
pasturing Balbo rye, care must be taken 
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“This jeep broke thru the German lines 
in Africa, Sicily, and France, and you | 


expect it to stop for a red light!” 
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| “Boss, guess what?” 





to see that heavy animals are not turned 
a the crop while the ground is soft from 
thawing or from a heavy rain. If grassy 
dor develops in milk from cows on 
Balbo pasture, this can be corrected by 
removing the cows from the pasture two 
r three hours before milking time. 


Haran REUSCH, dairyman in Jo 
Davies County, Illinois, reports that he has 
found Balbo rye to be 100 percent winter 
hardy in that northwestern corner of the 

ate. He bases his observations on rye 
that was sowed in September, 1945, and 
is Mr. Reusch points out, “Last winter 
was as Severe as any we have had in this 
section of the country. Despite the severe 
weather, Balbo made an excellent cover 
crop and was ready for pasturing a full 
week ahead of common ryes. This means 
a lot to dairymen, especially when feed 

ncentrates are as scarce as they are 
now. 

In Indiana, agricultural extension 
specialists recommend that the seedbed 
for Balbo rye be prepared very much the 
same as for winter wheat. An application 
of 200 to 400 pounds of complete fertilizer 
such as 4-12-8, 3-12-12, or 2-12-6 will 
simulate a fast growth when early-fall 
pasture is needed. 

Where the rye will be used for spring 
pasture only, seeding may be delayed 
until winter-wheat planting. 

Where the crop is grown on light- 
colored soils, a light, winter top dressing 
of high-analysis nitrogen, applied at the 
rate of 25 pounds per acre, will further 
stimulate growth and increase the pro- 
tein content of the pasture. 


Ox SANDY land, Balbo may be mixed 
with vetch, and the seed from the two 
‘rops may be harvested together. In 
southern Indiana, a seeding of perennial 
tye grass together with Balbo is recom- 
mended. This combination will provide 
1 stronger turf for pasturing. When 
sowed this way, seed from both ryes may 
be obtained by delaying the harvest 
inti! Loth crops are ripe. 

Because Balbo-rye seed is not plentiful 
a8 yet, it is advisable to save all possible 
grain for seed. Farmers are cautioned to 
plant certified seed whenever possible, 
because Balbo-rye seed cannot be dis- 
inguished from other rye varieties and 
Xecause Balbo cross-pollinates freely 
when grown close to other ryes. END 
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THOUSANDS NOW SAVE SCARCE FEED BY 


GREAT NEW IMPROVEMENT IN GRINDING 





3 MILE A MINUTE SPEED 
CUTS FEED GRINDING COSTS 


-.. due to flywheel momentum 


The amazing Harvey Red Hed Hammer Mill, 
through many years of engineering devel- 
opment, now gives you a new low-cost way 
to make 4 bushels of farm-grown feed do the 
work of 5 in meat, milk or egg production. 


Three mile a minute speed of the Red Hed’s 
big grinding cylinder makes possible per- 
formance you won’t believe until you see it 
run. Yes, with the Red Hed you can grind 
grain, cob corn, bundle sorghum or rough- 
age with a speed and smoothness that 
seems like magic. 


80 to 280 feed-smashing 12-ton blows a 
second — that’s what the Red Hed is built 
to deliver. Super Flywheel Momentum, 
with its smoothly running Timken bear- 
ings, gives the Red Hed the feed-shattering 


power that makes production one-third 
faster and cuts your feed-grinding costs. 


An aluminum collector assembly—rustproof, 


tough and non-sparking—at no extra cost.. 


another Harvey “first”! That’s one of the 
plusses that Harvey—America’s largest pro- 
ducer of Hammer Mills—is giving you on 


its great 1946 model. 
SEE THIS GREAT “RED HED” 
AT YOUR LOCAL HARVEY DEALER 


Examine it closely. Then judge for yourself 
what it offers you in low cost, long life feed 
grinding performance. Or—SEND THE COU- 
PON BELOw for the great new book, “Secrets 
of Successful Feeding,” plus complete spec- 


ifications and description of the Harve 
Red Hed Hammer Mill. 


HARVEY MANUFACTURING CO., RACINE, WIS. 


FREE © © © Secrets of Successful Feed- 
ing”’—a great new book on feeding—to help you 
make feeding of farm-grown grains produce 
more meat, milk and eggs at less cost. 

Practical information-packed pages—rations, 
feeding hints—new proved, profit-producing 
combinations of feeds and minerals. Tells why, 
when and how to feed for best results. Dozens 
of practical short cuts. 

If you'll fill out and mail the coupon at right 
we'll send you a copy free with our compliments. 








HARVEY MFG. CO., DEPT. 27, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
I want your new me 
F ” Please 








tiétes aed mare soumensically. 
Name.__. aioe 
Address. ih 
Town State. Ses 


My dealer's name is___.__._____- 
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Healthy animals are the morey- 
makers! That’s why farmers are 
paying such close attention to 
the new developments in animal 
medicine. They have seen what 
Phenothiazine and other modern 
remedies can do to cut down 
losses from disease and parasites. 
More and more they are putting 
these scientific discoveries to use 
on their own farms... to help 
keep their stock and poultry on 
the profit side! 

Fine chemicals for animal health 
are part of the great Dow family 


of products for better farming. 
Leading makers of veterinary 


oe = & 7 om sed 


kers - 
night down the line ! 








medicines rely on the Dow mate- 
rials listed below. These are all 
sound, quality products .. . 
valuable aids in keeping your own 
animals healthy and productive. 


DIPHENYLAMINE—Used in screw worm control 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE—For the removal of 
round and hookworms 


HEXACHLORETHANE—Best known control for 
common liver fluke 


EPSOM SALT—Special stock food supplement 


"MIKE" SULFUR—Excelient conditioner 





DDT—Specific formulati for animal! insecti- 
cides 
i ¢ 
3 4 


ONE OF MANY DOW PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMING 


Consult Those Who Know! 


Your veterinarian « Your county agent 


Your medical supply howse e Your local dealer 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington 
Clevelond « Detroit « Chicago ¢ St. Lovis 
Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 





2 Veterinary 


New Rinderpest Vaccine 

ONE LITTLE-PUBLICIZED benefit of thp 
past war is the development of a chea; 
and efficient vaccine against rinderpes, 
It is made from fertile chicken eggs. 

Rinderpest is the serious, often fata 
plague of cattle in many parts of th 
world. Great outbreaks have in past his. 
tory swept away the cattle of entire na. 
tions leaving famine in their wake 

Knowing that all North America 
might be swept by a devastating oy. 
break, a joint commission of scientisis 
from this country and Canada was ap. 
pointed in 1942 to investigate the diseas 
A laboratory was established on an iso. 
lated island in the St. Lawrence Rive; 
Six veterinarians from the United States 
Army, together with scientists from othe: 
branches of the military service, were as- 
signed the responsibility of working out 
the vaccine. They put even the atomic. 
bomb group to shame by cracking t 
problem within a year. 

Recently, a million doses of the new 
egg-produced rinderpest vaccine wet 
donated to China thru U.N.R.R.A. lis 
use there is expected to save the lives 
millions of human beings from famine by 
protecting work buffalo, essential pieces 
of ‘“‘machinery” in rice farming 


Helpful Reminders 

FEEDING GREEN CORN to hogs does not 
cause cholera but possibly makes a herd 
less resistant to hog-cholera virus becaus 
of digestive upsets. 

. 

INFECTIOUS SORE MOUTH in feeder 
lambs is due to a virus, and good preven- 
tion is afforded by a vaccine applied t 
scratches on the skin of the thigh. 

* 


NEGLECTED, SORE NECKS in work horses 
are acommon cause of fatal gas gangrene 
The best method of handling these sores, 
called ‘“‘sit fasts,” is to have them surgi- 
cally removed by your veterinarian 

a 


A RECENT RESEARCH REPORT indicates 
that stilbestrol, the synthetic female sex 
hormone, cannot be depended upon as 
an injection for helping cows to expel 
retained birth membranes. 

* 


Horn FLIEs are said to extract as much 
as a quart of blood a day from cattle in 
the southwestern range states. 

+ 


ALL DANGER from horse sleeping siCk- 
ness losses is not over until after the first 
killing frost. 

a 


BiGHEAD in Midwest farm sheep, char- 
acterized by thick ears, yellow eye mem- 
branes, and constipation, is caused by 
exposure to sunlight after eating certain 
weeds. When such trouble shows up, one 
of the best places to put the flock is the 
run of a cornfield. END 
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Good Tiling Will Boost 
your Farm Income 
{From page 56 | 


for successful operation, new lines should 
be placed on each side of the draw. A tile 
~un directly into a hillside wet spot will 
do little good either. This is because such 
spots are usually caused by an impervious 
aver of soil which stops the downward 
gow of water, and brings it to the surface 
on the side of the hill. To correct this dif- 
gculty, place the tile along the hillside 
and above the wet spot to intercept the 
water before it comes to the surface.” 


Mr. LYNES condemns cement bulk- 
heads for tile outlets as “frauds.” Because 
of the way they are generally built, freez- 
ing, thawing, and erosion very quickly 
ruin the structure. “Cement headwalls 
that will last can be built, but they must 
extend below the frost line to prevent 
heaving; they must be thoroly reinforced; 
and the side wings must extend farther 
and higher to the side than a surface 
stream could possibly get during the 
heaviest downpour. And when such 
headwalls are properly made, they are 
far too expensive to be practical. A sec- 
tion of corrugated pipe (see page 33) 
cemented to the end of the tile line under- 
sround is cheaper, easier to install, and 
will outlast the headwalls so often recom- 
mended in experiment station bulletins.” 

O. R. Zeasman, extension soil conser- 
vationist, at the University of Wisconsin, 
advises against any attempt to recover 
old tile since this operation is as expensive 
as laying new tile. In the case of a faulty 
system, if the old lines can be located, 
new lines can be laid halfway between the 
old laterals, which then can be tapped 
into the new system. In this way, some 
good will be gotten from the old tile. This 
would have been a logical solution on the 
Wolf farm, except that there was no way 
to locate the old system. Today, Joe has a 
carefully drawn plat showing the location 
{every foot of new tile. 

Joe Foster is a busy young man with all 
his farming Operations to oversee. But he 
hasn’t been too busy to figure the cost of 
tiling the southern part of the farm and 
the good it has done. Because many of 
the tile ditches had to be cut to unusually 
great depths, cost of digging the 21,785 
leet of ditches averaged nearly $2 per rod. 
Tile cost $1,733, and extra labor and 
backfilling amounted to nearly $90. 
[his made an over-all cost for tiling of 
$4,593, or an average cost of $3.33 per 
rod 


Bi l tiling has meant the conversion of 

5 acres of pasture to good, productive 
cropland, increased crop yields on 75 oth- 
er acres of land that were already being 
cropped on the farm, and a material re- 
duction in the yearly losses due to drown- 
ing-out of crops. Good drainage has re- 
sulted in planting and harvesting without 
waiting for the land to dry off. Joe figures 
itll take about six years to pay off the 
cost of tiling. 

While drainage may cost like sin, it is a 
much better investment if properly done. 
Now, both Joe and his mother are look- 
ing jorward to the day when they can 
lake a large part of the weather gamble 
out of the other end of the farm by tiling 
‘ow spots and wet areas. One thing sure, 
when that time comes, the drainage sys- 
tem will be carefully planned and in- 
stalled. END 
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You’re Money Ahead when you buy 


BIG YANK 


CHECK THESE GREAT FEATURES 


J Extra Roomy 
Can even be worn over another 
shirt 



















f Patented Storm-proof Cuffs 
No gap— protects your arm 


J Patented Cigarette Pocket 
Protects cigarettes or watch 


f Patented “Elbow-Action"” Design 
Allows full elbow freedom 





Patented Strainproof Yoke 
Adds 50% greater strength 














MORE for your money... in good looks. . . in long wear . . . in honest 
value—that’s the pay-off in these extra full-cut Big Yank shirts. Smartly 
styled and tailored to keep you neat looking . . . quality built into every 
inch. For fall and winter, choose from cheery plaids or solid color 
cotton suedes ... warm sturdy fabrics all selected for satisfying service. 
Big Yank Trousers, too. And for BOYS . . . YANK JR. plaid shirts are 
favorites! At leading stores everywhere. Quantities, however, are still 
limited. Reliance Manufacturing Co., 

212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6; 200 

Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


Independent survey shows more 
men buy BIG YANK Work Shirts than 
any other single brand, bar none! 





Look for this Label! 
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Let JAQUES’ 


EQUIPMENT Sac Hou 
TIME and LABOR 




















JAQUES JUNIOR PORTABLE SAW 


2. Ic’s easy to clear land of brush and trees with 
a JUNIOR PORTABLE POWER 
SAW. its 30” unbreakable saw blade, power- 
ed by 5 HP. engine, zips through brush and 
trees in seconds, cutting them off level with 
ground. Once tree is feiled, angle of saw can 
be changed quickly to trim and cut tree to 
any desired length. 
Why not clear your idle land now, make a 
profit on sale of timber at present high prices 
and convert the cleared land into profitable 
green pastures? Price of saw, complete F.O.B, 


Denison, is only . ... $379.50 
JAQUES JR. POST-HOLE DIGGER 


If there's a fencing job to be done on your 
farm or ranch, the JAQUES JUNIOR 
POST-HOLE DIGGER is just the thing. In 

ordinary ground, it bores 9” hole three feet 

deep in sixty seconds or less. Can be operated 
by one man. Throws dirt out leaving hole 
clean. Complete with 5 HP. engine, F.O.B. 


Denison. 
$398.00 

















buy the SAW complete 
with frame and engine for $379.50 and the 
Post-Hole Digger attachment, which is inter- 
changeable with saw, for $198.00 extra. 
Switch from Saw to Post-Hole Digger can be 
made in about five minutes. 


JAQUES 
POWER SAW CO. 


P. O. BOX 695 DENISON, TEXAS PHONE 736 














SAVE $200 If you prefer, you can 


For Further Information, Write =. | 











STURDY \\ MODERN 
WIND Li \\\\'\ EASY TO 
RESISTANT \} diias 


K-R-0 Kills Em or Your Money Back! 


EASY TO USE! /mproved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed now in Bis-Kit form. No mixing, 
no mess, no bother. 


SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made 


i 1) 
RAFTERS 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1390-1st Nat'l Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


EASTERN OFFICE, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


of red squill. Relatively harmless to 
humans and farm animals. 


CHEAP! Household size, 35c; economy 
farm package, $1. Also K-R-O Red 
Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, feed, 
and seed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 
“Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” 
FRE by U. S. Dept. of Interior. Write for your 
copy, now. The K-R-O Company, Spring- 








field, Ohio, Dept. 114, 









“Dupl ROTARY SCRAPER 


Most modern, sim- 
plified scraper on 
the market. Auto- 
matically loads. 
Bulldoze  back- 
wards. Many other 
exclusive features, 
Write Today for Details and Literature 

DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO., Dept. 2. 

21st and Locust Sts. East Omaha, Nebraska 








PLANT PEONIES 


NOW is time. Special offer by nationally-known 
World’s Fair landscape gardener. Finest selec- 
tion reds, whites, pinks. Assorted, 6plants $1.50; 
12for $2.50. Cashorders prepaid, or sent C.O.D. 

lus charges. Return at once if not satisfied. 
Pree planting instructions included. Also given 





with $2.50 orders, “Million Dollar” Mystery 
Bloom Peony, $1.00 value. OWEN NURSERY, 
Dept. N500, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this. 


LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER 
Saves Time, Labor and Grain. Never strikes or shirks. 
Does many jobs other elevators cannot do. Get full 
particulars today. 
LINK MANUFACTURING CO.—FARGO, N. D 








back on return of bottle to us, 25c at all druggists, 
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Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 
When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief— 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative, 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 





New Idea on Feeding Coy, 
[ From page 1117 | 


percent if the hay is of poor quali 
The Purina experiments indicate. ' 
ever, that a cow can be short-changed 
carbohydrates and fats when yoy };, 
the protein level. True, she may seal 
more protein, but she’s in stil] eit 
need of additional carbohydrates me 
fats. That’s a point that has been over. 
looked quite generally, say those yj 
conducted the experiments. 


Here's the reasoning behind that; 
tention: As the protein level in a daj 
grain ration goes up, the proportion , 
carbohydrates and fats goes down, By 
when eating poor-quality hay, that coy, 
needs the carbohydrates and fats eyey 
more than she does the protein. So, , 
well-balanced grain ration, relatively |, 
in protein and correspondingly higher 
carbohydrates and fats, comes nearer do. 
ing the job than does a grain ration hay. 
ing a higher protein level. 

To illustrate the principle, let’s try 
with figures. Suppose you are feeding 
good-quality hay and 11.7 pounds dail; 
of a well-balanced grain ration having | 
percent protein. (It has been shown that 
this amount of a 16-percent grain ratio: 
plus 12.5 pounds of good mixed hay and 
25 pounds of corn silage, can provid 
daily nutritional needs for a 1,000-pound 
cow giving 35 pounds of 4-percent milk 
daily—see chart, page 111.) These 11.7 
pounds of the 16-percent grain ratio: 
provide 1.5 pounds of protein and 7 
pounds of carbohydrates and fats. That's 
almost five times as much carbohydrates 
and fats as there is of protein. 


Now, supposing you have poor-qual- 
ity hay. This 1,000-pound cow will eat, 
consistently, only about two-thirds as 
much of this hay, so your daily ration 
(aside from grain) will contain about § 
pounds of low-quality hay and 25 pounds 
of silage. Since she won’t eat as much 
this poor-quality hay, she can’t get 
enough protein or carbohydrates and fats 
If you follow the usual pattern of feed- 
ing, you'll probably give her the same 
amount of grain mixture (11.7 pounds 
as when feeding the better-quality hay, 
but you'll step up the protein level of the 
grain mixture to 20 percent. This 4-per- 
cent hike in the protein level makes up 
for the reduced protein intake, but 1! 
doesn’t make up for the lower carbohy- 
drate and fat intake. In other words, your 
ratio of carbohydrates and fats to pro- 
tein is now only about 3-to-1, as com- 
pared with nearly 5-to-1 when feeding 
the 16-percent grain ration. So, your 
meeting only part of the problem—th« 
protein part—when you feed a grain 
ration having 20 percent protein. 
You'll have to feed enough pounds o! 
this 20-percent grain ration to make up 
the deficit in carbohydrates and fats, bu' 
then you'll be supplying more protein 
than the cow needs. That'll be wasting 
a pretty expensive and scarce nutrient. 
But, if you fed 15 pounds of a 16-per- 
cent grain ration, you would supply those 
nutrients in greatest demand—carbohy- 
drates and fats—and still provide enough 
protein, but no more than enough. Your 
cows would do better and your feed cost 
would be lower. 
Maybe this explanation seems a little 
involved and theoretical. So, let’s turn (0 
some work at the Purina Farm. 
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A project was recently completed with 
y mature Holstein cows. Averaging 
about 1,200 pounds in weight, they were 
grouped into three, 1 2-cow lots. Each lot 
was made as nearly like the other two as 
racticable; the feeding and manage- 
ment were the same. 

Here's the interesting part: Lot 3, 
which got poor-quality timothy hay and 
{6,73 pounds daily of a 16-percent grain 
ration, made a per-cow average of 80 
cents daily return above feed cost during 
the lactation period. This compared with 
only 61 cents daily for Lot 2, which also 
got low-quality hay but received 9.54 
pounds daily of a 24-percent grain mixture. 
(You will note that in Lot 3, more pounds 
of a 16-percent grain ration were fed, in 
contrast to Lot 2, where fewer pounds of a 
higher-protein grain ration were fed.) 

This difference in return above feed 
cost was made despite the fact that the 
more profitable bunch (Lot 3) ran 21 
cents per cow higher each day in feed 
cost. 

But Lot 3 showed an average daily ad- 
vantage of 10 pounds of milk per cow. 
This difference made it possible to run a 
higher feed cost and yet show a substan- 
tially higher return. 

Lot 3 also beat Lot 1 (which was fed a 
high-quality hay and 11.43 pounds of the 
same 16-percent grain ration fed to Lot 3) 
by 12 cents per cow daily in returns above 
feed cost. Here again this was due to 
heavier milk production per cow. The 
feed costs for Lots 1 and 3 were practical- 
ly the same. 

To be absolutely fair, it should be ex- 
plained that before this experiment was 
started, Lot 3 already was producing 
slightly more milk per cow than either 
Lots 1 or 2, so some of this difference in 
favor of Lot 3 cannot be credited to the 
feeding method followed. However, there 
is a substantial margin of returns above 
feed cost in Lot 3 over Lot 2, even after 
this difference is deducted. Lots 1 and 3 
stand about the same, both from a feed- 
cost and a return-above-feed-cost stand- 
point, after making allowance for Lot 3’s 
inherently greater milk production. 


ANoTHER interesting point is that 
Lot 2 (getting poor hay and a 24-percent 
grain ration) produced an average of 6.35 
pounds /ess milk per cow daily than one 
year earlier when the cows were getting a 
ration similar to that fed to Lot 1 (good 
hay and a 16-percent grain ration). Re- 
member, this group was fed according to 
the generally accepted program. In spite 
of this, they produced less milk and were 
in less satisfactory physical condition 
than the other groups. This indicates 
that a high-protein grain ration in usual 
amounts with poor-quality hay does not 
do the job. 

Lots 1 and 3 stayed in good condition 
thruout the experiment, whereas Lot 2 
(receiving poor hay and a 24-percent 
grain ration) developed rough coats be- 
lore the end of the barn-feeding period 
and lacked the bloom and smoothness 
found in the other two lots. The cows in 
Lot 2 also weighed Jess at the end of the 
test than Lots 1 or 3, altho they had 
weighed a little more at the start. 

lo date, most animal-nutrition ex- 
perts approached for opinions have been 
favorably inclined toward this principle, 
tho some took exception to certain points. 
For instance, a few say that with good- 
quality hay, a dairyman might be able to 
drop his protein level in the grain mix to 
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PAY? 


Soldiers in Uncle Sam’s new peacetime Regular Army 


are now receiving higher pay than ever before. For 


example, a Private’s pay has been increased 50%. And 


that’s only one of many attractive features of an Army 


career. You may enlist if you are 18 to 34 inclusive 
(17 with parents’ consent). Get all the facts and figures 


about the new pay increases for all Army grades at your 


nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 


ENLIST NOW?! 


A GOGD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 



















ke saw logs to length. 





FREE —A uipped to fell largest 
Details — mn “ot Has clutch oar for 

Met belt work. Fully guaranteed. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 923 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 








IT GRINDS GRAIN 
ELECTRICALLY 
WHILE YOU DO 

OTHER WORK 





Haue Your OWN 





MANHATTAN 9, KANSAS 
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Low Price ROME WAzaeS Ge 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically — 























Successful Farming Offers 
These Valuable Booklets 


Successful Pickle Recipes 

67 best recipes from hundreds submitted in 
Successful Farming’s Pickle Recipe Contest have 
been chosen for this booklet. You'll like each 
selection. #97—price 10c. 


Beautiful and Useful Articles 
You Can Easily Weave 

Weaving can be a satisfying pleasure as well as 
a practical pastime. Explains simply and shows 
with complete illustrations how you can weave 
anything from doilies to hats. #1.086—only 12c. 
Games for Good Parties 

40 full pages of fun and enjoyment for every 
member of your family. Party games that are 
original and entertaining. It’s party time and fun 
time anytime with the Successful Farming book 
of games. #1.060—price 12c. 
Send stamps or coins with your or- 
der to Successful Farming, Dept. 
2709, Des Moines 3, lowa. 














DUAL POWER 
SPRAYER 


ONLY 344-5 


This Dual Power Sprayer 
illustrated uses any 
gas engine as the air 
compressor. Equipped 
with two spark plug air 
pumps, adapters and stecl pulsation chambers. 
Also includes trigger contrdlied sprayer, Y hose 
connection and 25 feet ef hose. Will spray from 
600 to 1,000 square feet. Sprays paint, varnish, 
shellac, insecticide or any other finely mixed 
free-flowing liquid. 

ENGINE DRIVEN TIRE PUMP AND COM- 
PRESSOR complete with adaptors for all cars with 
12 feet of hose and tire connection at only $4.50. 


Send Money Order And Save Shipping Charges. 


MARS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. B, 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















14 percent and save still more of }, 
nutrient. However, the Purina research 
shows that a grain ration begins to |oy 
palatability when it drops below 16 pe., 
cent total protein, and the heavy-milk;,, 
cows, earning large amounts of fee 
don’t stay on feed consistently 

Another wondered whether the heayje, 
grain feeding would tend to burn up ty 
cow. In these experiments, this certajn\y 
did not seem to be the case. Furthermor. 
in another experiment with Holst, 
cows, the animals were fed as high as 5: 
pounds of grain daily and leveled off jo a 
average of around 45 pounds. No harm. 
ful effects came from this extremely he 
feeding of a satisfactory grain ration 

However, it was observed that the 
cows relished the grain much more whey 
their allowance didn’t exceed 30 pounds 
per day, and when they were getting 1? 
to 15 pounds of hay daily. They weren’ 
so well contented when getting an aver. 
age of 50 pounds of grain daily per coy 
and only 6 pounds of hay. However, such 
high grain feeding is not advocated jn 
this new feeding principle, so this objec. 
tion scarcely applies. 


Tel 


avy 


ANoTHER point that can be argued is 
whether heavier feeding of a 16-percent 
grain ration will make up for the short. 
comings of poor hay. When it comes to 
vitamins and minerals that might be lack. 
ing in poor hay, as compared with good- 
quality hay, the answer would have to lx 
**No, unless the grain ration was especial- 
ly fortified.”” However, the deficiencies 
should be more nearly met by increasing 
the 16-percent grain feeding than by 
raising the protein level. 

A question raised by several was how 
in view of the feed situation, farmers 
could feed more grain to make up for the 
low-quality hay. The answer is that they 
have the choice of providing more grain 
to maintain production (possibly culling 
the boarders) or else feeding no more 
grain with the poor hay and losing pro- 
duction. The feed outlook is better, too. 

These experimental findings have been 
presented in the same manner as data 
coming from a college experiment station 
or the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This feeding concept appears to 
be working at Purina’s Research Farm 
and for dairymen who have tried it under 
practical farm conditions. It seems likely 
that we’ll hear more about this new feed- 
ing principle. !t will probably be thoroly 
checked by some of the college experi- 
ment stations. END 
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The Farm Outlook 
| From page a“) 


than last year’s; most of the experts had 
expected a tremendous increase. At the 
same time, the July forecast showed a 
record yield of 36.5 bushels for the entire 
country (59 bushels for Iowa). The Crop 
Board may have underestimated acreages 
and overestimated yield per acre. During 
the last five years, the final production 
figures averaged 300 million bushels 
more than the July forecast. On the other 
side of the ledger, this year’s corn carry- 
over will be only 150 million bushels 
compared to last year’s 311 million. 


May Ease Wheat Restrictions. This 
years big corn crop in prospect may 
help ease the government restrictions on 
domestic use of wheat. Another factor is 
the prospect for a good foreign wheat 
crop. Increased prices for the bread 
rains also may temper the foreign 
demand. Our wheat supply (crop plus 
carryover) this year is placed at 1,200 
million bushels. This is 400 million 
bushels under the record supply in 1942. 


More Wheat for Flour Means More 
Millfeed. A bigger allowance of wheat for 
home consumption would result in a 
corresponding increase in the supply of 
millfeeds for livestock. But don’t forget 
that last year the government estimated 
only 225 million bushels would be ex- 
ported; actually exports totaled close to 
400 million bushels. 


Oats and Barley Production. Oats sup- 
ply (crop plus carryover) is estimated 
at 1,756 million bushels, or 10 million 
bushels under the 1945 record. This 
year’s barley supply is placed at about 
280 million bushels, a figure 63 million 
bushels over last year’s and 100 million 
bushels below the average since 1941. 


Protein Feed Will Be Scarce. Even tho 
livestock numbers are smaller next win- 
ter, supply of protein feed will remain 
far short of demand. The July report 
forecasts small crops of soybeans, flaxseed, 
and cottonseed. Soybean acreage is the 
smallest since 1941. Flaxseed production 
may be 45 percent smaller than last year. 
Cotton acreage is somewhat larger than 
last year, but the yield prospects are 
poor. On July 1, farm stocks of soybeans 
were reported to be the smallest in four 
years. Without price ceilings, the 1946 
crops of soybeans and flaxseed should 
bring some pretty fancy prices. END 
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“Go ahead and tell me—!I'm all ears.’ 


Se 




















Me, lazy inside ? 

















Yes, sister, even though you're the picture of health, you're 
lazy inside, Or let’s put it another way —the efficiency of 
your digestion and assimilation could be stepped up and 
you'd make better use of feed. You’d lay more eggs. 


The feed situation being what it is, we couldn’t make a 
better case for Pan-a-min, a Dr. Hess product. For Pan-a-min 
in our research work has never failed to help step up the 
egg production of our birds. 

There never was a time when it was so important to get 
every egg you can out of feed. That 
means there never was a better time 
than right now to use Pan-a-min, 
It’s waiting for you at the store dis- 
playing the Dr. Hess emblem. 


PAN-A-MIN 


a Dr. Hess product 
to help poultry use feed 


Dr. Hess animal health products for internal 
and external parasites - infectious diseases 
deficiency diseases + and better feed use 
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Good reasons for 
using Cutter B-T-V? 
You bet! Mr. Murray says, “During the 
past 5 years, B-T-V has saved me con- 
siderable money and feed, because the 
pigs aren’t slowed up after vaccination 
as they were with the old serum and virus 
method.” More pigs get to market faster! 


Ask your veterinarian about B-T-V, the 
vaccine that gets rid of live virus. Or 


write for new lets—they’re free! 
*SAFER HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


CUTTER Saboratoriss 





lili N. CANAL ST., CHICAGO 
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Enlarged or Tender Joints, 
Get Doctor’s Quick Relief 
Stop suffering! Protect your painful or tender 
joints with soothing, cushioning —<- 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino- y os 

pads. You’ll marvel 
how instantly they 
lift pressure on the 
sensitive spot. Get a 
box today and en- 
joy real relief. Coat 
but a trifle. 



















Do you like the favorite songs of the Western 
cowboys? Here’s your chance to have a select 
collection of 30 numbers—complete words and 
music with full piano arrangements and 
guitar diagrams. Write today for Western Heart 
Throbs. Only 12 cents. Successful Farming, 
Dept. 2009, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


OTTAWA TRACTOR LE 













Falis trees quick—no lifting, pulled 
by tractor—easily swung into posi- 
tion. Saws large and small logs. 
Safety eg = Clutch. The most 
— priced tractor saw ever 
built. asands in use—NEW im- 
provements making more useful 
4-v than ever Saw your wood lot intoCash 
while prices are high. Make your trac- 
tor pay bigger dividends. Lowest direct-to- 
user prices. Fully guaranteed. Free details. 


EASY — a Boy Can Operate! 


Build and repair fences, drill holes for 
stump blasting, foundations, nursery 
planting, many other uses—at lowest 
|e 4 cost, greatest speed. Pays for 

If in four days of custom digging 
for neighbors. Easy to use— practically 
LE operates itself. 





Drills holes up to 54” deep—any angle, 
through frost, gravel, roots, etc. Five 
auger sizes, 4° to 12° dia. Simple to 
mount, adjust. Thousandsin use. Ask 
your im ent dealer for demonstra- 
tion or WRITE— 
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E. D. Beckman and his 1946 cham- Grand champion heifer of 1946. Behind are Harry 
pion bull. He won thru study of Smith, buyer of heifer; George Duemeland, manager 
mistakes at previous futurities of Patterson Land Co., seller; and Patterson herdsman 









They Ignore Show-Ring History § 





o e 

North Dakotans are blazing new trails b 
“ . m 

leading toward livestock improvement 
m 
fo 
Di 
By Walter J. Hunt 
a 
br 
Tue North Dakota Futurity has shat- championship in 1946, and it was pro- Mm 
tered tanbark history. As a demonstra- duced in a small herd of cows. Standing C 
tion of the modern idea of genetics ap- close to it were entries from stockmen \ 
plied to livestock breeding, it has cut a owning 75 or more breeding cows; one : 


pattern for getting rid of show-ring evils. 

An opportunity is given toa large num- 
ber of stockmen, many of them those 
little fellows, the farmer-breeders, to ex- 
hibit along with big breeders on a fair 
basis. Emphasis is no longer on showing 
purely to gain sales prestige but, instead, 
has been directed to sound breeding 
knowledge and intelligent feeding and 
management. 

E. D. Beckman of Nelson County is a 
classic example of one of the “little fel- 
lows.” His bull, as pretty a Hereford 
senior calf as you’ve seen, won the grand 







had 400 head. Beckman’s feat, which 
represents five years of trial, study, and 
planning, stands as a demonstration of 
the value of superior stock. It also shows 
what an enlightened viewpoint on the 
show ring can do. ” 

Beckman entered the first and second as 
futurities in 1942 and 1943, but they I 
were both won by exhibitors of consider- 
able means. Beckman’s calves lacked 
both breeding and feeding. He failed 
again in 1944, but the champion that 
year was shown by one of the small 
breeders, Gordon Wade Williams, of 










































Crowds pack the stands as Howard Lewis, Montana stockman and former college livestock 
extension specialist, judges Hereford junior bull calf class at the 1946 Valley City show 
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Richland County, w ho owns only a 
dozen registered cows. If Williams could 
compete successfully with the best in the 
state, maybe he could, Beckman rea- 
soned. So, he and a neighbor stepped in 
and bought Williams’ champion. 

From the mating of that outstanding 
sire with a good cow, along with careful 
feeding, came a champion over all breeds 
in 1946 (the 1945 show was canceled 
because of the war). All of this for a man 
who never before won a ribbon! 

Others, while not all champions, are 
learning better husbandry at the North 
Dakota Futurity, too. Held at the annual 
winter show in Valley City, the futurity 
accepts entries of Herefords, Shorthorns, 
and Angus, but no more than eight head 
(four bulls and four heifers) from each 
exhibitor. 


EMPHASIS is on calves. No animal 
older than a junior yearling is accepted. 

Nub of the situation is that entries must 
be made each year by September 1, 
which is at least six months before open- 
ing of the next show, and each entry 
must be accompanied by a stiff fee—$10 
a head. None is accepted after September 
|, and no refund of fees ever is made. On 
January 1, four months later, and still 
over two months before show day, the 
exhibitor must designate which calves he 
will show; and must furnish names, num- 
bers, and tattoo records. No substitutions 
may be made. 

Thus, the rules put the premium on a 
man studying and knowing the prior per- 
formance of his cattle, and on ability to 
pick calves early. (This last is judged by 
their genetie background.) The new rules 
also measure the breeder’s ability to 
bring out his calves’ full possibilities, thru 
his own skill in feeding and managing. 


STOCKMEN like the futurity rules. 
[his is indicated by the fact that 75 
North Dakota breeders from 30 counties 
entered 212 head for the 1946 show and 
paid $2,120 in fees for the privilege. No 
publicly supported state fair serves as 
many adult beef-cattle exhibitors. The 
money, plus some $800 from three breed 
associations, paid the premiums, plus a 
few miscellaneous show expenses. The 
winter show furnishes stalls, judges, and a 
show ring, but the stockmen themselves 
finance much of the cost of their exhibi- 
tion. The futurity has grown steadily 
since the first year, when 40 calves were 
exhibited. [ Turn to page 132 


Photographs by Sebens 


A. J. Dexter hands plaque to Tim Williams 
for his reserve champion Shorthorn bull 
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be sa THE BEST OVERALLS? 


100! 1 WEAR 
HEADLIGHT? 













THEY'RE BOTH RIGHT! No argument here! Both CROWN 
and HEADLIGHT overalls are the very best. Both are the 
highest quality, top-notch workmanship. They’re put together 
stronger for better wear. Their seams are smoother on the 
inside for more comfort. And CROWN and HEADLIGHT 
are the only overalls that have the Certificate of Laboratory 
Testing of the United States Testing Co. for fit, wear and 
fabric quality. *Sanforized Shrunk. * Less than 1% residvel shrinkoge 


| UNION MADE 
cROW “HEADLIGHT 
wsTROUSERS © COATS © SHIRTS © ONE-PIECE SUITS © JACKETS 


veralts 





THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN AND HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 











RESULTS 
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MINERAL FEEDS and CONCENTRATES 


MOORMAN MFG 
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The ORIGINAL Tractor-Mounted Earth Mover 


*Trade-Morigal 
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BUILDING PONDS 


DIGGING DITCHES 


DOZENS of earth-moving jobs on 
your farm can be done faster, easier 
with Stockland HyDRO-Scoop. 
Scoops 7 to 10 cu. ft. of dirt in 4 
to 5 ft. run. Takes 24” cut, 1” to 
12” deep. Simple, positive con- 
trol. HyDRO-ScoopP loads, carries, 


dumps, spreads, levels while tractor 
is in motion. Attaches to most hy- 
draulic lift tractors. 


a PRICES—See Your Dealer! 
5 


$ 
DERERHATHONIAL G8 er Ws o's decd oss 75.00 
JOHN DEERE (A or B)..............- 75.00 
F.O.8. Mpls., plus freight, handling, local taxes 














STOCKLAND HYDRO-SCOOP 


STOCKLAND HYDRO-SCOOP SALES - 2665 34TH AVE. S. - MINNEAPOLIS 


HEN OM JUD WHITEHEAD 


ON: 
6TOR RY ELECTRIC AND OIL 
Water Heaters 












Surely the JUD WHITEHEAD 
adds beauty to your home, but it’s 
what is inside that counts. Here’s 
the inside story! 





EATING units that jump into action whenever 
needed. 

N the job 24 hours a day. Puts an end to hot water 
problems. 

HERMOSTATIC controls to keep you in hot water, 
as you like it. 


ATER that’s always clean, pure, and as hot as you 
want it. 


‘poromnre action that prevents overheating waste. 


HREE inches of famous Fiberglas insulation hoards 
the heat. 


1 esata in operation. No waste of fuel or heat. 











— storage tank of copper-bearing steel. 


ADDS UP 
races wot WATER 


per! Dex! 


Write for helpful literature and name of nearest dealer. 
JUD WHITEHEAD HEATER COMPANY, 409 Tenth 
St., San Francisco 3, or 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 








They Ignore Show-Ring 
History 


[ From page 137 | 


A winter show sale is held, but { 
entries need not be sold. The owne; 
option in this matter removes selling cop. 
siderations. To date, only 60 perce; 
have gone into the sale. Many top anj. 
mals have been taken back home by +! 
owners for use in the herds from 
they came. 


An INTERBREED division for granq 
championship looked like dynamite by. 
fore it was tried, but the reverse has bee, 
true, with neither wounded pride nor dis. 
agreements. This division has been , 
stimulator of clean, competitive spir; 
which, when properly directed, helps 
drive people to learn thoroly the funda. 
mentals of breeding better cattle. Here. 
fords, with much larger numbers re pr 
sented, have dominated these cham. 
pionships, but the Angus have w 
reserves and, when the Shorthorns took a 
reserve championship this year, the red, 
white, and roan exhibitors celebrated. 

Said one of them, “‘You Hereford and 
Angus guys better look to your laurels 
because the Shorthorns are going to win 
one of those grand championships.” 

The over-all, grand-championship 
judge is instructed to carry in mind | 
own idea of the ideal animal for ea 
breed. Then he’s to choose the « 
which most closely approaches the ideal 
of its own breed. Sounds complicated, 
but it works. Selecting a well-qualified 
judge, in the first instance, is very im- 
portant. 


Any prominent breeder strives to wir 
in any class and take the championship, 
but in the North Dakota Futurity the big 
fellows now are reconciled to being 
beaten occasionally by small breeders 
This fresh viewpoint is resulting in their 
encouraging more and more of the little 
fellows to get in. The “big fellows” are 
willing to see men such as Williams and 
Beckman at the top because they know 
that these scores of small breeders are the 
stand-by market for the big gperators. 
The big operators in turn, can afford to 
reach out continually for better seed 
stock in the high-priced field. 

On futurity day, the show barn 1 
crammed. Farmers have learned that 
this is a down-to-earth exposition. They 
sharpen their livestock wits with a spec- 
tator’s contest, marking their own plac- 
ings of classes. Admittedly there is guess 
work, but the spectators love it, and t 
keen-eyed are rewarded with cash prizes. 
It has some of the element of suspense o! 
the popular radio quiz programs. Hun- 
dreds participate, instead of visiting the 
midway. 

Many agree with the wise and alert 
stockman who observed: “The futurity 
has created more interest in developing 
really good livestock than any other event 
in the state of North Dakota. We’re get- 
ting somewhere now.” 

Times have been good. Will this show 


attract as many cattle if, someday, live- 


stock prices are lower? The members ‘ 
the managing committee can’t answe! 
this. However, they are going to exer 
every effort to draw as many exhibitors 


and spectators, even if fewer cattle art 


shown. For in spreading the gospel 
superior animals, the greatest service as 
been rendered. END 
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Farm Surpluses Won’t 


Plague Us 
[ From page 44] 


Secretary of Agriculture could validate 
certain stamps each month for surplus 
foods only. 

[here are other ways of expanding the 
home food market, too. One is increased 
research on the industrial uses of agri- 
cultural products. While there is no long- 
run advantage in urging uneconomic 
uses, during the war many amazing new 
and valuable techniques were developed 
and now are available for use. 

Another way is by nutrition educa- 
tion. Many families, even at decent in- 
come levels, still are not eating well- 
balanced diets. More thoro education on 
selecting good food should be actively 
supported by farm groups. 


THESE are home-market potentialities. 
The foreign-market potential, and its 
relation to a sensible import policy, is a 
complicated subject and filled with 
question marks. We cannot let agricul- 
tural prices here skyrocket to inflationary 
levels, if we expect to keep our foreign 
markets. Just as soaring prices will cut 
our home market sharply, they will im- 
peril export markets. 

[he greatest opportunity for a stable, 
high-level economy in history lies im- 
mediately before us. We have come thru 
this first difficult year of reconversion 
after a devastating war with the highest 
level of employment and income—in 
the cities and on the farms—that this 
country has ever known in peace. We 
have come thru with a backlog of de- 
mand for civilian goods, with a market 
potei.tial for food, unprecedented in 
history 

And I believe as important as any 
single factor, we have come thru the peri- 
od, at least until July 1 of this year, with 
an economy held relatively stable against 
the terrific forces of inflation—forces that 
have wrecked or nearly wrecked almost 
every other country at war. 


| AM certain that we will, in the years 
ahead, have the good sense, the spirit 
of cooperation, and the strength of heart 
to seize and improve the great oppor- 
tunities that can be ours. I am certain 
that we will not, by selfish, short- 
sighted policies now, wreck our chances 
for a prosperous future. I know we shall 
all see, as we work together, that a high 
level of income, and a stable, reasonable 
level of prices can mean an ever-ex- 
panding market for food and goods and a 
sound, lasting prosperity to us all. END 


Average Income of Agricultural 
and Industrial Workers, 1910-45 






This graphic picture shows how farmers’ net 
income rises and falls along ‘with industrial 
workers’ pay. The period 1910-1 4 equals 100 











Advertisement 


From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh | 















































Jess Turner’s 
Labor Troubles 


For four years Jess Turner interests in the business; and 
ran his harness shop alone. But Delbert figures how he can 
now his nephew’s discharged speed up production on har- 
from the Navy and is back to nesses—and do some saddle 


help him. work, besides. And they seal the 
Right away, it seems that bargain with a handshake. ) 
nephew Delbert has some new Of course, all labor troubles 


ideas. He wants more money, aren’t so simple. But from 
shorter hours—and meanwhile where I sit, if there could be 


Jess’ expenses have been going more friendly discussion— 

up! more give-and-take—more tol- 
So what does Jess do? Hein- erance and understanding— 

vites Delbert to sit down over a _ both sides would be a heap bet- 

friendly glass of beer and talk ter off. 

the situation over. Jess fig- 


ures how he can give Delbert Marsh | 
some extra dollars, and certain 


Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 




















Protect yourself from 
Fire Loss with CONCRETE ie 


Fire wipes out a farm building about Send for illustrated literature to . 
every 15 minutes year in and year out. help make your farm buildings more 
Some $23,000,000 worth of barns firesafe or build profitable farm im- 
were destroyed in 1944. provements. Free in U.S. and Canada. 

You can protect your farm buildings, 
livestock and equipment from such 
unnecessary loss by building with 
firesafe concrete. Concrete won't burn. 


For example, a concrete floor will 
confine a haymow fire to the structure 
above the floor and save livestock and 
equipment. Cement-asbestos shingles 

event fires on roofs exposed to fly- 
ing sparks. 

Remember that concrete farm re- 
pairs and improvements last for many 
years and require little maintenance. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY 
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PORTLAND CEMENT | 
ASSOCIATION |! 
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Dept. 9 -66, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me literature on subjects checked. 
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oe a DNs cinrnreewnn 
( ) Milk house ( ) Milk cooling tank 
( ) Making concrete ( ) Poulery house 
( ) Manure pit ( ) Dairy baron 
( ) Feeding floor ( ) Implement shed 
( ) Firesafe haymow floor 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 
Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. Thts classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classifie 
(no Ulustration or display type) —20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, Iowa, for complete information. ' 
POULTRY—CHICKS—DUCKS—EQUIPMENT FARMS—REAL ESTATE DOGS—PETS 
Stouffer’s Chicks. U.S. Approved. Om- Baby Chicks—24 breeds, free catalog Homesites—$450. Low terms. In Cali- Setters and Pointers, Fox, ( m 
cially Bloodtested flocks. White, Brown, gives best matings, terms, prices, FOB, fornia’s loveliest Garden Spot, on scenic Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial Wr, 
-—. arg Ye gg a | ~ a bepeees: White, oo - beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis for catalog. Send 10c¢ for mailing z. Stat 
94 lets $20.95. ite, Barred, Bu uff, Brown ghorns, $7.95; pullets, Obispo County. Enjoy future independence dog interested. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $15.45; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- with excellent soil, soft water, vonderful Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, x, 
$9.90. Pullets $16.90. Cockerels $10.90. dottes, $8.95; pullets, $13.95; heavy as- fishing, boating, bathing, etc. Grow fruits, ’ | 
N. H. Reds $10.90. op aitets $17.90. Cock- sorted, $6. 95. Surplus eockerels, $2.95. vegetables, poultry Bertect temperate Genuine English Shepherd Pups 
erels $13.90. AAA WN hotings 2e per chick Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. climate. Congenial commubpity. Finest in- guaranteed heel-drivers — (no fooling 
higher. AAAA R.O.P. Sired chicks 3c Savas vestment. Free literature. Richard Ott, year’s re instructions—males 
higher. Get complete prices. Heavy As- ar ineum Kills Mites! One applica- De tment X, 6560 Hollywood Bivd., —females ayed females. Runft's Eng- 
sorted $7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leg- tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep Hollywood 28, California. lish Shepherds *Reinbeck. Iowa 
f horn Cockerels $2.95. Collect. Sadie Stouf- out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand _ 
; fer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- Want a Farm of Your Own? Good ones Beautiful Scotch Collie Puppies. js 
} —_— mark. Free folder—when writing include are available in Canada at comparatively English Shepherds. Natural Heelers ang 
Pullets —Hens—Flanson’s world record dealer's name. Carbolineum Company, low prices. Favorable terms. Why not willing workers. "Bese femak Sunset 
and Ghostley breeding, 354 egg-sired stock. Dept. 7, Milwaukee, Wis. write for information today? Indicate the Kennels, Route 3, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Range grown. Inspection privilege, 100° kind and size of farm, and the province in — = ————_ 
live arrival. Order your pullets now! So Start Seymour chicks and see more which you are interested. Address inquiry Sportsmen: : 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
} yullets can be raised especially for you. profits. Eggs and broilers will be sky high to H. E. Cresswell, Canadian Pacific, Mon- Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabi; 
j » ready to profit from high egg prices this this fall and winter. Can furnish chicks treal. and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Fr, 
; fall. Posteard brings 36 page catalog free. now. Write for catalog and prices. Seymour Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, [\linoj, 
; Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104-R, Hatchery, Box 44-C, Seymour, Indiana. Free Catalog, farm bargains, 9 Midwest a —— = 
Holland, Mich. e states. Many fully equipped for convenient Genuine English Shepherd Pups 
' ash in on coming demand for eggs and quick start. Many pictures. Special serv- Guaranteed _heel-drivers. Year's tri, 
; Stouffer’s Famous Chicks—U. S. Ap- — ee an, —_— , atches ice to help you locate quickly, if you state Training instructions. Males, females 
' sxroved. Bloodtested. Ship when promised. jg bs go ui o t of. 1. Write for cata- requirements, payment plan and general spayed females. 
repaid. White Leghorns, Barred, White og and prices. Greensburg Hatchery, Box location desired in first letter. United Farm Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls. tows 
Rocks $11.90; Austra-Whites,’ Reds, 9-C, Greensburg, Ind Agency, 1796-SF Arcade Bidg., 1, St. Galltes; Ghowherde: Pots —— 
t > uis, Mo. H epherds; e: Pekinges 
Reds. Giants $1290" Heavies, our chaten, Started, 4 to 6 weeks White Leghorn Pul- ae Springers; Bostons: ie “ockers Ferrie 
; ~_ = 9 lets, $33.95, 100, FOB; thousands weekly, Strout’s Farm Catalog Just Out! 27 Airedales; Scotties: Spit Se 
$9.95. Layer and Roaster, $7.95. Seconds 2.95 . ; : ‘ pitz: Bernards 
$4.95. Also pullets and ob Bd Si 20 breeds day old chicks, $2 up. States—Coast to Coast—over 1300 Bar- Dobermans; all hunting breeds. 
Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missourt, gains. Write now for your Free copy of this Edmond Stone—Chariton, low 
; ; — Hatches year around—Six Million S Weal ys wh ath eo lien ¥ rk 10. Black E 4 sh Shephe: d, | : 
° r r und—: on Sun- ea) uty, 5- 1 Ave ew Yor 0 ac nglis epherd, Puppies . 
DuBois chicks for double profits in broil- shine Chicks Annually for broilers, layers. 7 So. Dearborn St., C ae 3, UL, Best Farm Dog. Shipped on st Es, 
ers. My chicks live, feather quickly and Purebreeds. Crossbreeds. Priced right 353 So. Spring, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 10c for Picture, and Price: * 
grow rapidly. Broilers will be high this fall. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box : —_— H. Chestnut, Cha te, K 
Better order a bunch now and cash in on 1024, Corydon, Indiana. i Northwest Lands Are Still Cheap— wolniasines nute, Kansas 
Hatchery, Box S10-C, Huntingburg, Im © t 4. _ Hedge against inflation. Plan s home in Pucowereuret tie Shepherd and Colli 
' diana ~ ' , arney cuts your costs on summer an Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, the pups, Natural Heelers, Guaranteed als 
meres yg rite 4 priece for immediate Dakotas, or Minnesota. For details write: woes Instructions. 
€ , - > x y > g2¢ ire I > " 
white Racks are best for broticms We  Y5-éMininyville, Tndlasa, ee OO Ee cea Ng —_ Noe HL Bleek, BR. 5, Decatur, 
pecialize 2 ocks. » fur- Yolumb bo Tash , t 
nish other breeds for broilers. Hatches each Baby chicks for immediate or future de- a Se aD CW emaeeny ae Gat Onnere_Hlutrated_mayecn 
week all fall. Write for prices and catalog. livery. 50,000 each week. Rush your order : pie. 2 25e. Cats, Room 709, 751 State, Utica 
_ Sale m Hatehery, | Box 6, Salem, Indiana for prompt delivery. Davis Poultry Farm, Get a Farm on the Soo Line in North 
Booth Chicks now available. From the — i. Fe a Dakota, Northern Minnesota or Northern can Shepherds—Borde: C 
j breeding institution that won over 1,000 Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved— oe ee yA ies. All age “4 both sexes, (vy As 4 
: official egg contest awards the last 5 years. Pullorum Controlled. Thousands weekly. Address at Claar, ‘Land Fomine. aithful workers, satisfaction gu: aranteed 
; Leading breeds. Low prices. 4 color catalog Free Catalog, Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 7 ~* - 4 Fairmount Farms, Cedar [al ones 
free. Booth Farms, Box C, Clinton, Mo. Box 12-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 27 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. --- ox Scbramalbcr | 
- Good Farme Ranches. Washington, English Shepherd Puppies, Spay te 
i i) Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, - P 8: or prepaid 
P STOCKMAN’S SUPPLIES FOR FARMERS North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- prices. Also eo ee Os 2 " 
eas . > 7 > ~ M af " Oollyer, 8. 
‘a4 Horn Weights, 70c ne pair /_as, Truck Stencils, Decals, Ete. Be your own pT dh "oppor- : ~~ 
Made in 4 sizes—'4 Ib.; 1 Ib.; 14 1b.;and2 _signpainter. Letter your own trucks, signs, _— tunities. Specify which state. J. W. Haw, English Shepherds. Also Collic puppies 
: Ib. Tattoo marke rs $4.00 Postpaid, in- store fronts, mailboxes, etc. Decalcomania 1] Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn’ it oe 2 cteened eee and stock par 
cludes set of numbers, bottle of ink, anc transfer letters. Information folder free. ents ced reasonable 
full Geociene. of x. — — ee pt Ee 40., 3463 Itaska, Dept. 8, St. river = frontag for All purposes. Actual Zimmerman Kennels, Flanagan, Illinois 
of ear tags, neck chains, veterinar stru- 0. river fron es. 5 Acres $90.00 anc Satie, i 
ments, supplies, serums, remedies; in fact, wards. Tres list and literature. Hubbard, Want to buy good shepherd and colli 
' everything for the stockman. Write for Mountain Tents, Army Surplus, 2- roe K, Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 4, pups and dogs. Harry Steel, Rural Rout 
free catalog. man, sewed-in floor, wind, rain, insect + 2, Ohio City, Ohio. 
Breeders Supply © ‘o., Council Bluffs, Iowa. pros, new $9.95; used, like new, $7.95. —_——— ne : ee 
ae en aa ; Minneapolis Outlet Store, Dept. 8, 1623 Central Minnesota Improved Farms— Registered Scotch Collie puppies for stock 
Abertion And “y tis. ; qo mee: Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. Good 120’s $4,200, $5,000, and $5,500. 150 Watch or Companion. Prices Reasonable 
pvernment Tieenved vaceine, Strain 1 a Ry Mres 881000, 80 85.300. ‘Free Lit "Ga-zimmer Rennela, Flanagan, in 
cillin and DDT circulars. Complete line veur ream. } py tl depend: urray’s, ba! adena, Minn. Want te Buy: Good Collie or She pherd 
Ferme roducts. a rices. a ansas able service. Galva Creamery Compan Cheap Homes, Stock Ranches, Free Puppies. Dept. E, Box 777, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, A Jept. K, Stockyards, Galva, Illinois and Kansas City, Missourt, stock range, lovely climate in healthful, Iowa. 
y Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, Minnesota. fertile, — Ozarks. ae literature. 
“ Write, Barnsley, Ozone, Ark. 
| TRACTOR—AUTO PARTS Books—No matter what type of farm , EDUCATION 
fA ae are a here is > oa aa to West’s Fall Catalogue: Hundred pages aaccmmaminaaad Gamdion wd ealte 
- B me. . - FF self-in- 
Aute Parts for all autoe and trucks.  preotionl Course in ~y <n ee ee See Te ere struction books slightly used. Sold. ented , 
Trans., motors, differentials, fenders, car- 270 'd 116 ill ions. Only $2.50, ‘rite West's Farm Agency, MG-3, Pitts- ‘Fxehanged. All subjects. Satisfaction | 
bersgere. Ape Boer Sa Boourtey Aute te Successful Farming. Dept. 3000 3 ay = <= guaranteed. Cash ald for used courses. 
and Truck Parts, 1941 BH Eddy, Chicago : Canada Lands—Free information. Complete information and 100-page illus 
13. Books— ‘‘Solderi for Workshop, Farm, New Homes—Fertile Soil—Future securi- trated bargain outaieg Free! Write—Nel- 
Having Car Trouble? New, Used, Guar- and Home," by John Bonert. Understand- ty. Canadian National a Dept. son Company, Dept. 2-12, 1139 5. Wabash 
anteed auto, truck parts save money. able oy ay lad — or reve years old, N, 335 Robert, St. Paul 1, Avenue, Chicago 5, Til. 
Deser’ practical for any farmer who really wants a —— 
immediate reply. cialsta. me Gee the know-how # pees > Mhasteated, 113 jee eR pi, We. Dayne ~~. pan ncternnn ch ned — a 7 - a 
2 y, “ { es, cloth, money to Suc- rict. autifu e Region, $37.50 to $75 i) o " ad rooms into 
Victory, 2930-C Norte Wertern. Chicago 18. PAG, Farming, Dept. 4209. ¥y per A. those alive with color and new ideas jest 
New And Used Tractor Parts. Write for Baker AAI, St. Croix Falls, Wis. “Make Your Own Curtains and Drap 
big, free 1946 catalogue; tremendous sav- Successful Farming guarantees all ads = eries,”" a 40-page book packed with ideas 
ings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Central which appear in the magazine. It protects You can afford to advertise in the “Farm- Only 12 cents. Order from Successful ( 
Tractor W vooking Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. you! er’s Trading Center.” Rates—55c per word. Farming, mee. | 4609, Des Moines 3, lows | 
- — - —_—_—_—_- —— . _ : 
AUSTRA-WHITES 
' 
POULTRY BREEDERS SI! — a Ke eon 
STARTED PULLETS gy ee 
READY TO LAY in 3'% to 4 Months $; . 
CHOICE The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 
BROILERS 
HEAVY At all druggists and poultry supply 
3% to 4 Weeks Old ® gy | WRITE for NEW STARTED ROOSTER SS eee ae eet aa 
There is still time to cash ~ big . : DEAL MAKING BIG PROFITS UNDER TODAY'S MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
egg demand and high prices. Berry’s ITIONS for LEADING BROILER ROW: : 
Austra-White HYBRID Discovery COND ’ joi G ERS WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa © 
Strike while the iron’s hot. .Many leading growers buying aaioeees iis ff 








eats less feed, converts it into more 
/ eggs. PROOF sent from State Exper- 





hundreds of thousands new HYBRID discovery — Berry's 
Austra-White STARTED ROOSTERS. Amazing Feed 


iment Station bulletin Savings making EXTRA PROFITS for raisers, small and 
large. E. A. Keeton, Texas, writes: “I can raise Berry’s PA RAGON 


PHENOMENAL YEAR-AROUND EGG PRODUCTION A.ustra-Whites 10c to 15e per head cheaper than other fowl. 


With Berry’s RUGGED STARTED Austra-White PUL- Ready for market in 7 to 8 weeks.” gq be RAY 2 na 


LETS, you're past the hard chick-raising problems and A REAL SAVING ON FEED 
can be selling eggs by the case mighty quick. Mrs. C. M. AND YOUR A ey TURNS A MONTH QUICKER 12-Gallon — 











No.3 
Complete with 


pipe, hose and 
nozzles 


$27.20 
















































































y 4 
; ‘andeventer, Ill es: “Have made G( OFIT rays any solution, 
4 ee re: is i a ” P sare wets bee Write for actual reports from growers throughout the U. S. d infe A. hy white: 
despite higher fee a " of “ ‘ bo - ~ : and experiment station evidence proving higher meat return wash, better, faster, , 
| of high ccd cost.” EEREMRNEVEENTAMRnCEEEN 0 feed investment. psn parasites on build: 
; CHEAPER NVESTIGATE Astonishing profits. ings, gardens, 
: thoes ON VES tat RUGGED AS A MULE. Grow extra Dress out beauti- ROOSTERS trees. Solution 
; Raise Them — THIS MONEY- f. e extr ly. Resist dis- . can't settle or 
Se ast, mature extra early 1 fully. Sell in heavy LOW as i It 
Low As MAKING OPPOR- ease. Live extra good. CONSERVE clog. your 

































FEED. FREE BOOK brings full details. 








$ TUNITY NOW! 
PER ‘ . , handle Para- 
2 ee WRITE TODAY! Seale tation new, gon Sprayers, 


write to us di- 
* GEORGE BERRY a. , ERNEST . BERRY * rect for 10-4RY os guarantee At GaussTWD EXTRA 
707 BERRY ROAD, QUINCY, ILLS. 707 BERRY ROAD, NEWTON, KANS. THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD C0. 


* ORIGINATORS AND WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS e 51 STATE AVE. HARRISON, OHIO 








breed class. Get dealer does not 
$17%, 
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Farmer's Trading Center 


advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, 
‘no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, Iowa, for complete information. 
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t stock, and schools. Straight classified 





EMPLOYMENT 


asy money now to Christmas. Up to 
100°, profit selling friends, others mar- 
yelous new 1946 Christmas and year ‘round 
hox assortments—30 boxes 35¢ up. Odd 
ecards 2'¢e up. Extra bonus. Request spe- 
cial feature $1.00 Christmas assortment on 
approval Send today for free samples of 
our fast selling 50 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 
personal Christmas cards and personal 
stationery lines. Special offers. New_Eng- 
iand Art Publishers, North Abington, Mass. 








Extra money. Up to 100% profit selling 
friends new 1946 assortment of 21 magni- 
ficent Christmas cards. Sells for only $) .00. 
Costs you 50¢ up per box. Amazing quality 
and value thrill a 1. Also fast selling $1.00 
Christmas gift wrapping, religious and 
everyday assortments. Experience unnec- 
essary. Write today for customer-getting 
sample 21 Christmas box on approval. 
Holiday Card Co., 463 Congress St., Dept. 
C. Portland, Maine. 





Easy money. Sell friends sensational 50 
for $1.00 personal Christmas cards. Also 
extraordinary Christmas card, Everyday, 
Gift Wrapping boxes. Quick sales. Up to 
100 profit. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for F self-selling sample 
portfolios 50 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 name 
imprinted Christmas cards, personal sta- 
tionery, Special offer. Rainbow Greeting 
Card Co., 36 East 12 St., Dept. 21A, New 
York 





New, extra money plan. Up to 100% 
profit showing friends unusual Personal 
Christmas cards, Box assortments, Gift 
Wrappings, Humorous, All Occasion, 
Birthdays, Social Notes, Personalized 
Stationery. Extra bonus. Request Free 50 
for $1, 25 for $1, 25 for $1.95 name im- 
printed Christmas Cards and personalized 
Stationery folder. Special Offer. Thomas 
Terry Studios, 293 Union Avenue, West- 
field, Mass 





Start Your Own Business on our capital. 
Always your own boss. Hundreds average 
$6,000 to $25,000 annual sales year after 
year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
eredit. 200 home necessities. Selling ex- 
perience unnecessary to start. Wonderful 
opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world wide industry. 
Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. I-U-SHW, 
Freeport, [linois. 





Christmas Cards. Earn Big Money. Take 
orders galore from friends. 25 exquisite 
folders with name $1.25. Free oomales 10 
designs. America's Fastest Selling 21 
Christmas Folder box. Costs 50c. Sells $1. 
Request Samples today. Sunshine Art, 
Dept. SF, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 





We pa eu $25 for selling fifty $1.00 
boxes. Think of it! 50 beautiful assorted 
Christmas cards sell for only $1.00, your 
profit 50c. Write today for free samples. 
It costs nothing to try. Cheerful Card Co., 
Dept. 252, White Plains, New York. 

Sell Christmas cards. Easy money show- 
ing exquisite Christmas, Everyday, Wra) 
ping assortments, Stationery. Over 100 
quick sellers. Request $1.00 Christmas box 
on approval, Free samples of 50 for $1.00 
Christmas ecards. Special Offers. Heden- 
kamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. 5-16, New 
York 13. 








Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT 
and other Profitable products to farmers. 
No experience or ge required. Must 
have Auto and good references. Perma- 
nent. Write or wire McNess Company, 
Dept. 721, Freeport, Illinois. 





Wanted— District Representative for 
quality line of mineral feeds. Experienced 
man preferred. i territory. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Write Box 6, Green- 
wood, Indiana. 


Cleans Dishes Without ‘‘Washing.”’ 
New Invention. Lightning seller. Dishes 
gleam like mirror. Samples sent on trial. 

Kristee 126, Akron, Ohio. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


Magic Electric Weider, 110 volt AC-DC; 
welds, brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy 
to use; full directions. Complete with pow- 
er unit, flame and metallic arc attachments, 
carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95. 
Used by the Navy. Guaranteed one year. 
Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder Mfg. 
Co., 241-RS Canal St., New York City. 





Canvas Covers: New Low Prices. 12 ounce 
treated, fire resistant, waterproofed; made 
of used Government tents. 8x9 feet $4.00; 
8x16 feet $7.15; 12x16 feet $10.75; 16x24 
feet $21.45; Grommetted; Other sizes. 
25% cash with order. Harris Machinery, 
517 — 30th Ave. SE, Minneapolis. 








Dairy Queen Famous Portable Milker. 
Buy direct from factory wholesale as agent 
Only $187.95 up cash or terms. No milker 
milks any faster or better. Rubber lined 
squeeze action teatcups. Particulars free. 
Dairy Queen Manufacturing Company, 
382 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kill All Weeds with 2000 degree flame, 
famous fire gun sterilizes, thaws, inciner- 
ates, disinfects. Works like blow torch, 
burns kerosene, mostly air. Economical, 
safe, sure. Free literature tells how. Write 
Sine Equipment, 861, Quakertown, Pa. 





The Canvasmatic Wagon Box unloads 
itself. It will handle four tons of chopped 
hay, silage, ear corn, etc. Send for free tlus- 
trated circular. Mallory Manufacturing 
Company—Chapin, Iowa. 





Farm Telephones. New model handset 
wall telephones for farm lines—prompt de- 
livery by parcel post. Write: Farm Tele- 
phone Company, Dept. G, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago 26, Illinois. 





Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire, 
Posts, Gates, Irons, Roofing, Paint, Farm 
Supplies. Write for Low Prices. Interlock- 
ing Fence Co., Box 35, Morton, IIL. 


For the Milkhouse—FElectric Water 
Heaters 10-15-20 gallon Sizes washing and 
sterilizing tanks. Roy L. Meyers Mfg. Co., 
Janesville, Wis. 











Free Barn Pian Book. Best ways to build 
or remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details. 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 





Free Crib Plans. Cup and Portable Ele- 
vator catalog. Build right for future needs. 
The Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, UL. 


Concrete Mixers, World's Best Station- 
ary and wtable types. 3'4 cubic foot 
capacity sizes. $37.98 upward. Immediate 
shipments. Folders. 

Wettschurack's, Montmorenci, Indiana. 


Reck ? ate. Cheapest Fertilizer. 
Increases yield grain, hay crops. Improves 
yop Request prices, literature. Robin 
ones Phosphate Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 











Don’t Feed Sparrows. Make your own 
trap that will catch thousands. Write for 
details. Roy Vail, LeGrange 1, Indiana. 





Arc Welders for poset line or 32 volt 
plant. New and used $20 up. Free Circular. 
Allmand, Holdrege, Nebraska. 





Chains—Tractor—Truck and Car im- 
mediate shipment, give sizes needed. 
Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, Ohio. 





Ladies, de you need help during the can- 
ning season? The 40-page booklet “‘Suc- 
cessful Pickle Recipes’’ will give you lots 
of ideas for new pickles to delight your 
hungry family. Order a copy now. Only 
10 cents. Write to Successful Farming, 
Dept. 4509, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 








Cigars, 3 popular brands. Write for prices. 
Dealers wanted. Also Natural leaf i 
or smoking tobacco, 3 pound package $1. 
postpaid. 

William Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 


FILM FINISHING 





Money Back Guarantee—All this for 
25c: Roll developed, 8 bigger DeLuxe 
prints, also 8 regular prints, plus two beau- 
tiful enlargements and tasteful Leather- 
tone frame. Lifetone Photo Company, 
Dept. 935, Des Moines, lowa. 





Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 
““Everbrite’’ prints from roll, coupon for 
your choice of 2 plain or 1 colored, framed 
enlargement 27c. ‘‘Everbrite’’ reprints 2c 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Film Developed, 8 Album Size Enlarge- 
ments or 16 Sparkling Prints, 25c: 8 
Snappy 4x6 Enlargements, 30c. Reprints 
each: Contact Prints, 2c: Album Enlarge- 
ments 3c; 4x6 Enlargements 4c. 

Crystal Studios, 159-A, Rushford, Minn. 





Every Picture an Enlargement! § spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c; 116 size or smaller; enlarge 
reprints 3c. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass. 
Century delivers work and service that 
can't be beat. Sixteen Famous Century- 
Tone prints each 8-exp. roll 30c. Free 
Mailers 

Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 





Genuine Moen-Tone finishing approved 
by thousands since 1898. 8 Exposure roll 
developed with 16 prints or 8 enlargements 
25c. Moen Photo Service, 427, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 





Twe Sets of “‘Deckledge” Prints with 
every roll finished, 28c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





2 Beautiful Hi-Giless prints each good 
negative and enlarging coupon with each 
6 or 8 exposure roll developed 28c. 
Owl Photo Co., Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


Twe autiful prints from cach picture 
on roll 25e. Twenty five years of satisfied 
customers. Quick Service. Lens Photos, 
Dept. C10, Janesville, Wis. 











Beautiful Statuette from your negative 
... $1.00. Copies from pictures, proofs, etc. 
... 75e. 25 enlargements . . . $1.00. Films 
developed . 25e 

Modern Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
8 Prints, all enlarged to nearly postcard 
size, from your roll or negatives, 25c. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535 N., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





e e Photo- 
graphic magazine ‘Pictures’ in which 
cash prizes are offered for best pictures 
Full of clever ideas, helpful hints and a 
wealth of information making it priceless 
to camera fans. Clip this ad and request 
yours today. Ray's Photo Service, 35-} 
Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. Quality Fin- 
ishers Since 1920 





Free Enlargement. Prompt Service at 
lowest prices on developing, printing and 
enlarging. Satisfaction guaranteed. Six or 
eight exposure roll developed, one print 
each good negative, and free enlargement 
coupon 25c, or with two prints of each 
good negative without enlargement only 
30c postpaid. Photo Art Shop, Box E-3406, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


At Last: We Have Films:—116 & 616 
38c ea., 120 & 620—33c ea., 127—27c ea 
Roll developed, all your snapshots hand- 
colored as beautiful as most actual colored 
photography 35c. Hand colored reprints 4c 
each—12 for 45c. 

Midwest Photo, Janesville 23, Wisconsin. 








Comet Service. Six or eight exposure roll 
developed with one print each good nega- 
tive and coupon good for one free enlarge- 
ment 25c, or two prints of each good nega- 
tive without enlargement only 30c post- 
aid. Comet Photo Service, Box E-266, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Prompt Service:—CGuaranteed satis- 
faction. ““Two" prints of each negative 
Deckle edge Velox prints. Highest quality, 
only 25c. Your favorite negatives re- 
winted, Special Offer 3c each. Mail today! 
Velch Photo Company, 2418-36 Penn.. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Fast Delivery. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Eight exposure rolls with two prints of each 
exposure, 30c; or eight Jumbo size prints, 
35e, completely finished. Write for special 
reprint prices. Pioneer Photo Print Serv- 
ice, Box 123, Wichita, Kansas. 








Finerfetes developed, printed, enlarged- 
lowest prices. No restrictions on number 
of prints on roll or reprint orders. Roll de- 
veloped with 8 Finerfotos and 2 profes- 
sional bromide enlargements—25c. Finer- 
fotos, Drawer D-898. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Beautiful enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wis 





aa FEATHERS WANTED 


25 rs processing feathers. Top ceiling 
prices. Dry white and grey goose $1.37% 
per Ib., white and colored duck $1.10 per 
b. Ship also all goose and duck wing and 
tail feathers. Send samples of used feathers 
for quotations. Wet feathers accepted. 
Payment within 24 hours. No chicken 
feathers. Feather Works, 600 West Hub- 
bard, Dept. 52, Chicago 10. 











Highest Cash Prices For good Feather- 
beds and New Goose or Duck feathers. 
Ship at once for prompt payment or mail us 
first small sample of feathers in ordinary 
envelope for top prices with complete ship- 
ping instructions and tags. If wanted we 
return ticking and also pay shipping charg- 
es. Northwestern Feather Co., 212 Scribner 
NW, Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 








Tep Ceiling Prices P White or grey 
oose, $1.37 Ib. White or colored duck, 
1.10 lb. Top prices for used feathers. All 

shipments accepted. No deductions for 

commission or handling. Kemittance 
mailed same day. Progress Feather Co., 

657 W. Lake, Chicago 


Free Bulletin Tells You How te Get 
The most for your new and used goose and 
duck feathers. Send for it or ship now. 
Honest grading. Central Feather Works, 
Dept. J, 1717 5. Halsted, Chicago. 


- COONHOUNDS | 


For e— Dogs of the Hunti ir s. 
Coon, Opossum, Mink, Squirrel, Fox, Rab- 
bit dogs. Judged by appearance. Fen days 
trial. Write for literature and conditions of 
sale. Prices reasonable 

J. N. Ryan Kennel, Murray, Ky 


Read Dale Carnegie’s condensed version 
of “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People.” Single copies only 12 cents 
Write for your copy today. Address Dept 
Eves, Successful Forming. Des Moines 3, 
owa. 


Hunting Hound Straight Cooners, 
Combination hunters. Foxhounds. Beagles 
Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Reason- 
able. Trial. Free List. 

Echo Valley Kennels, Herrick, Illinois 


Fer Sale: Coon and Combination Hunters 
Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Beaglehounds 
and Bird-Dogs. Cheap. Trial. Literature 
free. Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Illinois. 


For Sale—Coonhounds. Foxhounds. Rab- 
bithounds. Combination hunters. Black- 
tans. Redbones, Blueticks. Spotted. Rea- 
sonable. Trial Allowed. Literature free. 

Wildwood Kennels, Herrick, Ilinois. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds, ilueticks, 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 
ers. Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. 

Elton Beck, 8-21, Herrick, Illinois. 














Toxit 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, 





horses. 





KILLS 
Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


Spray roosts other places, Kills 
Soray brooder feamitet, bed tue pize, bes, 3 . 


PIONEERS and SPECIALIST in the PRODUCTION OF 4 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 
i Thousands of Pedic:reed-Sired Cockerels from 250-350 egg hens head our breeders. One 


big reason why we are the largest exclusive producers 
of White Leghorns located in the largest chick produc- 
ing county in the world. Our 4 weeks old pullets shipped 
safely to all points of United States. 

| am reserving a limited amount of baby pullets for those 
who wish to start their own. These are the same quality 
we start in our own brooders. 


“ garden sprayer, t usually lasts f 
saturate litter fonths. Also kille nits. FOR COLDS— Spray 
to control thick mist over birds in closed house several 
coccidiosis. times a day. Ask your dealer or W 


SEND FOR THIS 


Make money with 
Every farmer, 
every lover of horseflesh should have 
a@ copy of this booklet. If you want 
to know how to break, train and 
make money with horses, write today 
for full information F REE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding. If you are inter- 
ested in Gaiting and Riding the 
saddle horse check here.[) Do tt to- 
day—now. You'll never regret Ut. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 209-D Pleasant Hill, Ohie 





FULL 4 WEEKS OLD 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED 








My 4 weeks old 
Pullets now 


$25. 


50 

















Big FREE 











Baby cockerels 


$4.95 per 100 


BABY PULLETS 





$15.00 per 100 


CATALOG 
































Post card brings you my new two-color catalog published by a 
poultryman. Contains complete facts and true story of my produc- 
tion methods. Gives story and History of four weeks old pullets. 
Send for your copy today. 


PMS 20, Mam 
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Farmer’s Trading Center 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestoek, pet stock, and schools. Straight classifieq 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word nue—os classifications—55 cents a word. W ve Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa, for complete information. 











LIVESTOCK 


RABBITS 


FOR FARM WOMEN 


PATENTS 








Order Your Hegs From The National 
Swine Palace. Purebred hog buying service. 
Qualified judges will select any age or breed 
of purebred hog for you upon your order. 
Our stocks are chosen from leading regis- 
tered herds of the nation. Selections guar- 
anteed. Write today for free circular and 


Increase Your Income by raising do- 
mestic rabbits. Small space needed. Read 
market for delicious meat, fur and wool. 
Largest magazine in the 

you how. = — year. Send dime for sam- 
ple. No sta 
Small Stoek Siagasinc, Lamoni 19, Iowa. 


industry tells 


Free Sewing Ideas. 101 clever ideas for 
making dresses, blouses, curtains, pa- 
jamas, many Prothe things from flour, 
sugar, feed and other cotton bags. Free 
32-page book “Bag Magic’’ shows pat- 
terns, pictures, sewing instructions easy 
to follow. Write today.to National Cotton 
Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 11. 





ce list. National Purebred Livestock 
exchange, 231G, Insurance Exchange 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Guernseys, Tested fine 
rade heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. 5 
>. O. D. Express $30.00 each here. 





qoahy _ 
ppec 
Also a 


saeees 


A Living With Rabbits and Cavies. 
Markets Waiting. Magazine 10c. 
—- breeds and magazine 
and magazine (Monthly) one 
ear 50c. Address, American Smal! Stock 
‘armer, Dept. 39, Pearl River, N. Y. 





Yarns: All wool; 2—3—4 ply. Unexcelled 
quality. Free samples and directions. Buy 
direct, save money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 
Box K, Harmony, Maine. 


Make up te $25-$35 Week as a trained 


Book 








few Holsteins. Inspection invited. 
Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 





book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 


leasant 
largest breeder 
Ww illow Farm, R9, Sellersville, Pa. 


Raise profitabie giant Chinchilla rabbits. 
= Great scarcity means larg 
“How to Break and Train Horses’’—A | heed furs and delicious m™m meat. Little space. 

occupation. 


Contact 


e profits for gor- 


world’s 


ractical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
Dow? free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
. F-8, Chicago. 





a Us Wool’*—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 





P, 209-C, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Need some ideas for parties? There are 
some clever ones in our book. The price 
is only ten cents. Order one today. “‘Suc- 
cessful Parties, S.N. 4.143."" Dept. 1609, 


Raise Moneymakin 
Wool $14.50 pound. Plenty markets. Cash 
rospects bright. Particu- 
larsfree. White’s Rabbitry, Lawrence, Kans. 


income. Future 


Angora Rabbits. 


D: 
303 Sibley Ave. North, Litchfield, Minn. 


Electric Churnms—Save time and labor. 
Low cost, more butter. Write for full in- 
formation. Knight Company, 4149S Keat- 











Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
Registered Berkshires: All ages. Im- 
proved bloodlines. Short legged, deep 
bodies, today’s feeder type. Farmer's 





Raise Rabbits: 
Fur, Journal teaches how. Standard Rab- 
bit Journal, B-241-S, Milton, Pa. 3 years 
$1.00, sample, dime. 


Ready Market, 


ing, Dallas, Texas. 
500 Gotertat Gum Pieces $1.00. Prints, 


Food, 








Percales— 100, 25e—Rug strips—3 pounds 
$1.00—Postpa mia 
Crittenden, 125 Lineoln, Lombard, Ill. 





rices. Simple rules for table settings are to be 
found in our illustrated book. Order 
95" from Successful Farm- 
ing, Dept. 3209, Des Moines 3, Lowa. ers. 





P 
Owen Stock Farms, R. 5, Spencer, Indiana. 


Registered Hereford cattle, leading 
blood-lines, all ages. Lots to suit buyer. 


Setting, S.N. 


“Table 





Bronze Grave Markers, Plaques, Memo- 
rials, Historical, Lodge, Firemen's Mark- 
Luminous Nameplates. Reasonable 





Prices for all purses 
Shawnee Cattle Co., 


Famous OIC Swine. Most profitable for 


Dallas, Texas. 


4 





Rabbit Skins Wanted! High cash prices 
Free price list. Write 
Dept. 61, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


3erman Bros. 





lirows Catalog. Berg Company, Box 
162-C, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
All children (and some adults) need a 





farmer and packer. Sample copies OIC 


ready reference book on etiquette. Write 


— . Rabbits for tasty food and poet. Write today for “The New Book of Everyday 
larry I Vernon, Seey., Goshen, Indiana, £9F Information and free Booklet. Dr. Etiquette, S.N. 1.045.” Only 12 cents. 
= . : : : Frank Baddour, Lebanon 10, Tenn. Order from Successful Farming, Dept. 








Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 





Books—Planning some new plumbing or 
having trouble with the old? You can profit 


2409, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 





Books—Here's a book which furnishes the 


able. ”  eporovas 4-H material. : 
MeFarland, Watertown, Wis. thru reading “Plumbing, Installation and “know how” for finishing floors, furniture 
Repair.”” 248 pages with 153 illustrations. and interior trim. It is ‘Wood Finishing, 
Yorkshire Hogs. Canada’s best Advanced Price $2. Order from Successful Farming, Plain and Decorative.” Only $2. 360 pages. 
Registry bi lines. Pigs, older stock, Dept. 1809. Order from Successful Farming, Dept. 
Ayrshire Cattle, Cheviot, Southdown, 3609, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 





Dorset Sheep. Collies. 
Loftfer’s, DeGraff, Ohio. 


TURKEYS 





Dad’s red bandanna makes a fine apron. 





Wermy Pigs? Dr Hinrichs’ Hog Powder. 
Fed in feed. No starving. 5 Ibs. $3.00 post- 
paid. Hinrichs Remedy Co., Walcott, Iowa. 
Dollar Bill Beings you hundreds of profit- 
able hog raising ideas, year’s subscription 








Write today for sewi directions for 








to monthly magazine. Write Hog Breeder, 
Peoria 2, Illinois. 

Hereford Hogs. Post-War mmm gl 
Expressed C.O.D. Your Approval. Gilts. 
Boars. Pigs. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Ill. 





for 1947. 


be tested, selected flocks. 
is the time to — to get your choice 
dates. Cash discount 

Swea City Hatehery, Swea City, Iowa. 


Inventors: Learn how to protect 
vention. We offer to the inventor ¢ per 
enced, confidential service. A specia ~ 
pared booklet containing detailed ! 
tion covering patent protection ;: pr 
cedure will be forwarded to you u n 
quest—without obligation. Clar 
O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Register 
Patent Atterneye, 630-J Adams bu 
Washington, D. 





Inventors. Patent Laws Favor ; 
ventor who acts promptly. Send at tor 
further particulars on how to prot 
invention. Request does not obligat 
MeMorrow, Berman & Davidsor s 
tered Patent Attorneys, are 5-Y antic 
Building, W ashington 4, 

Inventors: Without obligation, v 

for information as to what steps 
ventor should take to secure a Patent 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered 
Attorneys. 713 Columbian Bidg 

ington 1p. C 





“Inventor’s Guidebook’’ Free 
taining 100 mechanical movements, cor 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Lederman: 
Tribune Bldg., New York 7 





Do you need help in arranging ga for 
parties? The 40-page booklet “‘Games for 
Good Parties’ will give you lots of ideas 
Order from Successful Farming, Dept 
2309, Des Moines 3, Lowa. Price « 
cents per copy. 


, FARM SEEDS 
AND NURSERY STOCK 


Save by buying new colors of Hemerocal- 
lis (day lilies) when dividing cl I 
September. List of Black, Red 
seenogeny and others on request. Ama- 
ryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Ave. N! At- 
Janta, Georgia. 








Peach and Apple Trees Low as 20¢. 
Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grape- 
vines 10c. Evergreens, shrubs, shade trees 
low as 25c. Catalog free. Tennessee N urs- 
ery Company, Box 110, Cleveland, Ten- 





Raise Turkeys the New Way. Write for jbandanns Apron, S.N. 4.010." Only nessee. 

free information explaining how to Sern five Successful Farming, Dept. - — 

up to $3000.00 in your own backy: Ad- 3309, De bay Moines 3, Iowa. Northern Grown Hardy Iris, Peonies 

dress <= Turkey Institute, Dept. 4, — Hemerocallis, E versreets, Shrubs, Fruit 

Columbus, Kansas. Bulbs. 10c up. Catalog free. Dime Nurs- 
DAIRY GOATS eries, Box 434B, Duluth, Minnesota 

Swea C Broadbreast Bronze Poults oe - 





Now Money trom Dairy Goats! Booklet free. 
Introductory 3-month subscription to 
leading magazine 25c. Dairy Goat Journal, 
Dept. 650, Columbia, Missouri. 





Peach trees 12c, Apples 15c, Send catalog 
other fruit trees, Plants, Shrubs, before 
buying. Salesmen wanted. 

Baker Nurseries, Higginson, Arkansas 








JERSEY BULL—B-165 
Born May 3, 1946 
Solid fawn color 
Sire: Blonde Lad Marine 410665 
Dam: Torono Grace Phoebe 1177954 


—at ‘ yo 11 months: 
er — Md 326 days 
—ot : yet 
21.1 ioe. “tat rs 349 days 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Route #1 Des Moines, lowa 














ORIGINAL CHIN-CHINS 


Reise money-meking Giant 





de b 
An idea! busin 


LWILLOW BROOK FARM 





Chinchil 
its Gergeous 
t $ 







Ad s. € 
fer enybody ony 


ROA, Sellersville, Penne. 











Free Book 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


Yes FREE 


home by mail to mount bir 


skins and furs, Great for MEN and BOYS. Punt Al Also 
o 


earn money in spare time. 


for free book containing 100 game pictures. State aG E 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 6906, Omaha, Neb. 


Explains T a ples 





Profitable AYRSHIRES 


America’s Fastest Growing Dairy Breed 
LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% MILK 


Perfect Udders — ideal Type — Best of Grarers 
Woeite for litereture end list of breeders near you with stock for sale 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'H, 







15 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 











MAIL 
Postal 
Today 









Tells how to learn at 
mals, heads TAN 


WRITE TODAY 








RAISE A 


GUERNSEY 
BULL 


mm Cima im iia 






To get top income over 
the cost of feed, obtain one 
J of the 50,000 registered 
Guernsey bulls. Select 


him out of a good or better cow and travel 


the road to more profitable dairying. 

Free Valuable booklet ‘‘ How The 
American Guernsey Cattle 

Club Helps *To Make Breeding Fasci- 

nating and Profitable’’ Send today for 

your free copy. 

Please send me free copy 

of the GueRNszy booklet: 

NAME 


2 oe oe ee ae oe ap eo eresengndociciseneneg ae 





ADDRESS. 4 


Tue American UERNSEY [jartee Give 


654 GROVE ST., PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
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WATERLOO - 





ack AGAIN! 
» Fiesen's BETTER THE 34th 





breed! 


~ 
“ 


joined 





1OWA 







HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
"OF AMERICA ¢ Brattleboro, Vi 


MAKE MORE FARM PROFITS! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
4” MILK and GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as ‘‘on the farm” records 
under average farm conditiong prove 
that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 
~~ 4% milk 
— salvage value of all milk 

‘eeds! Get the FREE facts. Or read 
Milking Yo YY me : —_ 







\ 
a’ | 


Holsteins Cut Replacement Costs 
Long life means less outlay for replacements. 
Holsteins continue to produce consistently at 12 





to 15 years of age. 21 






registered Holsteins | F R E E 
show on official test 800 ILLUSTRATED 
pounds butter fat at 12 HOLSTEIN 
years, or over. JUDGING MAN 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 






ermont @ Box 307! 





and have 










Ave. U.S. Yards, SF5i, 
Chicago mie , — 


raise SUL TS 





Send for 
leaflet, 
“Weigh 
the Facts” 








You Can't Beat Shorthorns as Money-Makers 


Shorthorns mature faster, produce more milk, have greater 
weight for age, and are the greatest improvers in bee! 
cattle field. Shorthorn bulls can add 88 Ibs. to crossbre 
steers directly off grass as yearlings. 
the Shorthorn Ass'n in the last 2 years than ° 
other beef breed. Write for lists of seed stock breed 
Subscribe to SHORTHORN WORLD—$1 a year. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 431, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Iinois $ 


j 


More new breeders 
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Index of Products Advertised in Successful Farming 





automotive 

Accessories and Supplies 
Auto-Lite Batteries............ 55 
Champion Spark Plugs........ 15 
Hastings Piston Rings.........107 


Schrader’s Tire Valve Cores.... 52 


Automobiles and Trucks 


I Ss aca vs betes saan 37 
Chevrolet Trucks............. 13 
Pie ND. 5 dss ws Cas s Ss 53 
Pen Ts oo s> + p cab aees Fa 39 


Tires and Tubes 
U. S. Royal Fleetway 
Tika = s eed Senec 47 


building materials 
Construction Materials 


Alcoa Aluminum Roofing. ..... 20 
American Standard Heating 

& Plumbing Equipment ..... 2 
Crane Water System......... 45 


GBH-Way Farm Buildings... .. 108 
Great Lakes Stran-Steel 


“CN os 236s. apie’ «i» 43 
Insulite Insulating Board 118 
Johns-Manville Flexboard. . 61 
Orangeburg Pipe........ 42 
Portland Cement. 133 
Rilco Rafters. . ..126 


Ruberoid Asphalt & Asivestos 


Building Materials.......... 40 
United States Steel Roofing 
& Siding..... 14 
Universal Zonolite Insulation. 36 
Fencing 
Interlocking Fence............ 108 
paint and wallpaper 
Glidden Paints... .. 94 
Sherwin-Williams Kem- ‘Tone. 86 
Sherwin-Williams Paints... . 98 


Trimz Ready-Pasted Wallpaper 81 
cigarettes and tobacco 


Camel Cigarettes. ............ 57 

Prince Albert Tobacco....... 113 
clothing and footwear 

Aldens Catalog Digest... . . 105 

Big Yank Shirts & Trousers 125 

Lane Bryant Dresses... . 100 


Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels & Soles 46 
Crown and Headlight Overalls 131 
Hood Rubber Footwear. .... 41 
Pepperell Fabrics. ....... <a 
Reeves Brothers Work Clothes.. 42 
“U.S.” Royal Rubber Footwear 50 


dairy equipment and supplies 


Sanilac Cattle Spray...... ae, | | 
Schwartz Filter Discs... . . 116 
drugs and toilet goods 
Bell-ans Tablets..............126 
Fasteeth Denture Aid... .. 56 
Ipana Tooth Paste... .. 9 
Sal Hepatica.......... 109 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-Pads. . . 130 
Scott’s Emulsion... .... 104 
Sloan’s Liniment....... 48 
er ee eee 84 


farm machinery and equipment 


oe? RB NES aaa 12 
Firestone Ground Grip 

Co Ug. Bere 7 
Goodrich Hi-Cleat 

Teqcter- TOS vos. 5. -% ie EE 
Goodyear Sure-Grip Tractor 

Es 5 58 beeen tbe ON cores 
Harvey Red Hed Hammer Mill 123 
Indian Fire Pump............ 52 
Jaques Junior Portable Saw 

and Post Hole Digger... ....126 


Baby chicks, poultry, livestock, pet stock, schools and miscellaneous word classified advertisements, pages 134-136 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, SEPTEMBER, 1946 


Leach Silo Unloader...... 127 
Liberty Grain Blower 126 
Massey-Harris Forage Clipper 59 
Meyer Farm Elevators. . . 108 
New Idea Corn Machines. . ie 
3 in 1 Ottawa Saw... 120 
Ottawa Wood Saw... 56 
Seiberling Tractor Tires 63 
Siebring Tractor Loader. 56 
Stahmer Adjustable Steel Wagon 38 
Stockland Hydro-Scoop . 132 
Viking Electric Hammer Mill. .128 
Weed Tractor Chains. er 
Witte Dieselectric Plant ...114 


farm tools and supplies 


Belsaw One-Man Saw.. .. 46 
Campbell-Hausfeld Paragon 
SPPAyer; ......5<.. ..134 
Chicago Locks........ ah 120 
Duplex Rotary Scraper. . 126 
Eveready Batteries. . 114 
Folding Sawing Machines 108 
Ireland Farm Hoist...... 52 
Ker-O-Kil Weed Burner. 108 


Today more than ever, 
**time is money.” Use 
this handy index of 
products as your buy- 
ing guide to better 


living . .. and better 


farming. 






satisfactory adju: 


bs ha 
of merchandise that is not vertised therein 


eee eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeteeceeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Lincoln Farm Welder......... 58 
Mars Dual Power Sprayer. 128 
Null Automatic Poultry 

Drinking Fountains. . . 108 
Oshkosh Filter & Softener 

Booklet. . ae 108 
Ottawa Buzz Master r 128 
Ottawa Tractor Saw 130 
Piper Speedigger 130 
Plumb Axes......... 10 
Sine Kerosene Torch... . os aoe 


feeds, remedies and supplies 


Absorbine. . . > id eae 
Black Leaf 40. ms —— 
Borden’s Ration- PEERS. 9 
Cutter B-T-V....... ww hao 
Cyanogas Pest Destroyer... 64 
Dow Phenothiazine. 124 
DuPont Delsterol. os a ee 
K-R-O Rat Poison ..126 
Moorman’s Mineral Feeds & 
Concentrates....... ee 
Pan-A-Min.... aha 
Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San...... 62 
Stearns’ Electric Rat & Roach 
PR iia sek ee oe 114 
Toxite Insecticide.............135 
Walko Tablets...............134 


financial and insurance 
The Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Cc 0. 
New York Stock Exchange 


foods and food products 


Arm & Hammer 

Cow Brand Baking Soda 
Clabber Girl Baking Powder 
Cream of Wheat : 
Kool-Aid 
Ritz Crackers 
Robin Hood Flour. 
Wheaties . ; 
IGG sn Ja Cine cute 0. 


home supplies 
Furnishings 


ef Ae 
Coleman Automatic Heaters 
Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Heaters 
Riteheat Regulators 

Warm Morning Coal Heater 


Kitchen Equipment 
Ball Jars 


Boss Kerosene Stoves 
Frigidaire Ranges 
General Electric Ranges 
Monarch Ranges 
Laundry Equipment and Supplies 
Clorox 
Diamond Self-Heating Iron 
Linit Starch 
Voss Washers 
Jud Whitehead Water Heaters. 
Soaps and Cleansers 
Chore Girl 


Climalene 

Dreft. . 

Rinso 

S.O.S. Magic Scouring Pads 
Swerl 


music, radio and communications 
Bell Telephone System 


petroleum products 


Champlin Hi-V-I Motor Oil... 
D-X Lubricants & Fuels 
Phillips 66 Gasoline 

& Oil. 
Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil. 
Standard Oil’s Special 

Farm Deal 
Texaco Fuels. 


seeds, nursery stock and supplies 


Ackerman Nurseries 
DeKalb Hybrid Seed Corn 
Funk Hybrid Seed Corn.. 
Owen Nurseries 

Pfister Hybrid Corn 


sporting goods 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine. 
Victor Coil Spring Trap 


miscellaneous 


Jim Brown’s Farm & Home 
Equipment Catalog 

Inco Nickel. 

The McNess Co. (Agents 
Wanted)... 

Rock of Ages Monuments 

Union Looms 

U. S. Army Recruiting. . 

U.S. Brewers Foundation 

Work Basket (Pattern Service) . . 


Re 


108 
91 
104 


99 
6 
102 


83 
60 
101 


62 


100 
92 
103 
85 
88 


92 

64 
108 
132 


100 


. 90 


95 
89 
93 


. 49 


108 
139 


126 
30 


108 
46 


140 
96 


56 
44 
38 
128 
133 
104 


137 
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@ We have an old wagon on which the 
kingbolt in the front bolster had worn 
the hole in the bolster so large that it 
allowed a load on a hayrack to tip 
dangerously. We centered the king- 
bolt in the worn hole in the bolster, 
and secured it so it would stay in place. 
We then poured melted babbitt metal 
around the kingbolt until the worn 
space was filled with it. The bolster has 
never bothered since.—B. B., lowa. 


@ To fence a creek or water gap, I take 
two fence posts, bore a hole near the 
top of each one, set them so the holes 
line up and so at least a 2”’ pipe will fit 
thru the holes. When this “‘hinge’’ pipe 





bal 


is in place, it’s easy to make a gate of 
scrap lumber to fit the depression, and 
to hang it on the pipe by pieces of 
scrap iron.—J. V., Wisconsin. 


‘@ To replace the rope trip on my trac- 


tor plow, I cut a light rod just the 
length to clear the tractor seat, within 
easy reach. With a circular hand grip, 
and mounted on the plow, it is always 
in place. So, if one should hit a stone 
and the plow unhooks, there is no rope 
or trip to break.—M. K., Illinois. 


@ The easiest, most economical and 
satisfactory method I have discovered 
to prevent erosion in waterways on 
moderate slopes, in fields and around 
the farm, is to build ridges or small 
dams across the waterway, and trans- 
plant strips of canary grass along the 
crest of the ridge. I keep the middle 
part of the ridge lower than the ends to 
prevent the water cutting around the 
ends. The ridges should be of such 
height, and spaced at proper intervals, 
to slow the speed of the water, to catch 
and hold any silt it may be carrying. 
The grass should be seeded at least two 
years previous to transplanting to be 
developed enough to prevent erosion 
when first transplanted. When con- 
venient, I locate direction of ridge 
parallel with the way land is plowed. 
When the grass is finally established, 
its dense, heavy root system will with- 
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stand the heaviest rains without giving 
way and can be farmed with little in- 
convenience.—L. M., Illinois. 





®@ To weld a broken shaft straight with- 
out a lathe, cut a V in each of two 4” x 
4” blocks about 6” or 8” long. This V 
will support an angle iron of whatever 
length best suits your needs. Grind the 





broken ends of the shaft to a point, or 
nearly so, and lay them in the angle- 
iron “‘trough” with a small space be- 
tween the points so that the weld will 
start between the points. Be sure to 
turn the shaft as you weld, so as to 
build the weld up evenly on all sides. 
—F. §., South Dakota. 


@ In putting a tight belt on a thresher 
or other machinery, an oval spade laid 
on the pulley, with the belt over the 
spade will roll the belt without injury 
to belt or pulley.—R. M., Lowa. 


@ To raise the end-rafter assembly in 
building barns, I have found the easi- 
est way is to fasten a T hinge at the 
point on the rafter assembly that will 
be at the peak, then fasten the tongue 
of the hinge to a 2 x 4 long enough to 
reach at a slope from peak to floor. I 
have put up rafters this way for a barn 
32’ wide, and 22’ from floor level to 
peak. If 2 x 4 is not long enough to nail 
to floor, one man can hold it while the 
others in the crew nail the rafters in 
place. As soon as peak is reached with 
roof boards, the T hinge is detached 
for other use.—L. H., North Dakota. 


@ Post drills have one big fault. They 
will take only blacksmith’s drills with 
the 4” flattened shank that fits into 
the post-drill collet. To make it possi- 
ble to use round-shank drills with the 
post drill, thread a bit of 44” round 





stock to take a 3-jawed chuck. The 
shank is ground flat to correspond to 
the 4” flattened shanks. The attach- 
ment is secured in the post drill and 
conveniently uses round-shank drills. 


—J. K., Ohio. 


@ In order to have all my tools on the 
job in making repairs, I made a good- 





sized tool chest and mounted it on cart 
wheels. The whole works can be 
brought into ie repair shop, or hauled 
with us out to the field, thus saving 
those numerous trips to get extras. To 
do the job right, make a de luxe mode! 
and mount it on rubber-tired wheels. 


—J. B., Iowa. 


@ When rusted or corroded joints in 
the electric-fence wire cause current to 
become weaker or ineffective, a quick 
emergency repair can be made by 
wrapping a length of copper wire 
spirally from sound wire on one side to 
sound wire on the other side of the 
faulty joint—L. W. H., Lowa. 


@ I hang my extension cords over a tin 
can nailed endwise to the wall. The 
extension cords last longer than they 
do if hung over a nail, because the 
curve of the can is large enough to 
prevent sharp bending.—J. P., In- 
diana. 


@ For clearing land of small stumps, 
rooting out medium-sized stones, and 
so on, I took the moldboard off an 
extra-strong plow beam, sharpened 
the moldboard end of this beam to a 
point. I cut off a foot or more of the 





beam at the hitch end, and put in a 
ring. Then I welded a heavy rod, 
formed to a handle, right at the curve 
of the beam. This is enough to hold 
the rooter to the job until the point of 
the rooter is set into or under the ob- 
ject to be moved.—L. R., Michigan. 


@ The handiest sack or bag filler we 
have ever had is simply the funnel of 
the distributor pipe which is part of 
our silo-filling equipment. We hook it 
on the wall, pull a bag up over the 
lower end, and hook bag across the 
side ears.—C. L. M., Wisconsin. 


@ To save time in hooking up and un- 
hooking a disk from our tractor, we 
mounted a hook on the drawbar and a 
horizontal clevis on the disk. In hook- 
ing up the tractor now, all we have 
to do is drop the clevis over the hook 
and go.—P. F., Ohio. 
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HARD-TO-GET ITEMS at 
New, Low Prices...NOW 
in my NEW CATALOG.. it’s 


@ I’ve got things I know you’ve been 
wanting a long time and I’m ready to 
ship them NOW. Stoves, Irons, Toasters, 
Vacuum Cleaners... Farm Trucks, Cow 
Stalls, Stanchions, Hammer Mills, 
Farm Mixers... Roofing, Siding, Paint, 
Farm Tools. 


YOU PAY LESS— YOU GET MORE. All these 
items and hundreds of others are in my 
new Catalog at prices you wouldn’t be- 
lieve possible. Every one will save you 
money, and you'll be amazed at the 
wide selections. 


SERVING FARMERS IS MY BUSINESS. For 
over 50 years I’ve made it my business 


Every Item in my Catalog 


to give farmers the biggest and best 
values in farm and home supplies, every 
one backed by my M@MEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. That’s why millions 
of them buy from me in preference to 
anywhere else. 


GET MY CATALOG—SEE FOR YOURSELF. You 
can’t begin to realize how many things 
I have or how much you can save on 
them until you see my new 1946 Fall 
and Winter Catalog. I’ve got one ready 
for you...just send the coupon. Do it 
TODAY so you can be sure to get what 
you need. 


is Backed by my MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Name 


Post Office 


RFD sk ie ie State ... 
ee oo  - 


NATIONWIDE 


JIM BROWN, Dept. 6100 Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Dear Jim: Send me a copy of your New Mail Order Catalog 
and be sure my name is put on your mailing list. 
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CATALOGS AND 


PASTE COUPON ON 1¢ POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


STORES 
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